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PUBLISHER:S NOTE 


This book is a faithful English translation of ‘Allama 
Shibli Nu*màni's famous work “Sirat un-Nabi". The learn- 
ed author is a well-known figure in the literary world and 
requires no commendation., 


This valuable work on the life of the Holy Prophet 
Muhammad (peace and blessings of Allāh be upon him) also 
hardly stands in need of any introduction. ‘Allama Shibli 


has indeed earned great fame for this work. This biography 


was originally written in urdu and a great need was being 
felt for rendering it into English. Mr. Budayüni has taken 
the task of translating it. The translation is a very success- 
ful attempt. It is not only correct but couched in good 
English. I 


The first volume of the English translation of “Sirat-un. 
Nabi is being offered for the benefit of those English-khowing 
reader who cannot read the original text in urdu. The 
second volume is under tlie process of printing and will be 
presented to the reader shortly. 


I owe a deep debt of gratitude to my brother Muhammad 


Iqbal Siddiqi for his self-sacrificing labour in preparing the 
manuscript for the press, reading its gran and adding an 
Index to the book. 


MUHAMMAD IKRAM SIDDIQT 
LAHORE H Ë 
2Nth December, 1979 
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DAN ANN 
EADS 
PREFACE BY THE TRANSLATOR 


It has always been the duty of a writer to explain why 
he has undertaken a particular literary venture. How 
funny it looks that a writer undergoes immense hardships, 


faces innumerable difficulties ; and when publicity crowns 


his efforts, he is called upon to explain his motives before 
- the jury of the readers. I too, though as a mere translator, 
am no exception. To a habitual questioner my answer 
is that as I was in a mood of writing, I undertook the 
translation of an important book so far left inaccessible to 
the English-knowing readers. To others of a serious cast, 
my reply would be different. 


There have been instances in the history of the world 
when the genius of a single man has contributed more to- 
wards the formation of a new creed than the cumulative 
efforts of scores of men not so gifted. The advent and 
appearance of Prophet Muhammad (peace and blessings of 
Allah be upon him), arare diamond with many a facet cut 
by Creator’s own Hands, changed the very course of history 
and wrought a complete overhaul of society which can rightly 
be called more than a miracle. Born in a country with 
the cheerless spectacles of vast trackless and arid stret- 
ches of burning sand all round and brought up among the 
people proverbially known for their barbarism and ignor- 
ance, Muhamad (peace and blessings of Allah be upon 
him) dazzled the whole world with the sublimity of his 
mission and the grandeur of his religion. which was to 
emphasise the Oneness of God and to unite the humanity 
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in universal brotherhood. Almost all the great divine 
preachers who had preceded him had claimed an exclusive 
distinction for the votaries of their respective faiths in some 
form or the other. It was Muhammad (peace and blessigs 
of Allah be upon him) alone among all the prophets who 
confirmed all the preceding prophets and who taught his 
:oilo weis not to make any distinction between man and man 
on the basis of caste, colour or country. It was the result 
of his pious teachings that Bilal, the Abyssinian slave, was 
honoured more than any dignitary of the Quraish. It 
was also the result of his teachings that the Arab barb- 
arians were made the most civilized ones. He taught the 
people to treat all equally, and his creed was marked by 
healthy departure from those ancient notions which had 
corrupted the basic belief in the unity of man. It was 
ho who taught that the voice of a king and that of a slave 
carried the same weight in Islam. 


lt was perhaps Dr. Johnson (1709-1784 C.E.) who 
first of al! told his readers that the life of even an ordinary 
man may be as instructive and educative as that of Alex- 
ander, the G:cat. Such being the case none can deny the 
assertion that the life of Muhammad (peace and blessings of 
Allah be upon him) van serve a far greater purpose. To a 
Muslim it has, undoubtedly, all the greater importance, 
whereas a non-Muslim toc can derive the utmost benefit 
from studying the words and works of a man held in high 
esteem for his virtues and good characteristics. In biography 
alone a reader can see, with unmistakable clearness, the 
Prophet’s attitude towards various aspects of religion and 
society; and biography alone is the surest t..eer of avoiding 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation. 


I ventured to translate the Sirat an-Nabi, the volu- 
minous master-piece of ‘Allama Shibli Nu‘māsie with the 
object of presenting to the English-speaking publie the life 
of the Prophet with whose life-history they are not ac- 
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quainted to the extent to which his greatness entitles him. 
The urique personality of the Prophet (peace and blessings 


of Allah be upcn him) has upon the pen of scholars a claim 
that cannot be lightly sei aside. 


Life-Sketches or biographies of the Prophet (peace and 
blessigs of Allāh be upon him) there have been many, big 
and small, They differ in sizeand detail, and when one reads 
a few of them, one begins to wonder whether there is noth- 
ing m the life of the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be 
upon him) beyond the accounts of battles and a few stories 
that please the fanoy of the pious, but often leave the 
critical readers a gape for want of satisfaction. Nor have 
the Western writers made any contribution in this behalf, 
beycnd translating from the oriental languages, or editing 
works of Muslim authors like Imam Zohri, Tabari, Ya‘qubi, 
Ibn Sa‘d and others. When year after year the same stuff is 
retailed by various writers and compilers, the readers, 
specially the western and non-Muslim are led to think 
and conclude, consciously or incidentally, that there was 
really nothing more interesting or worth reporting in the life 

of the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him). 


It was late Mr. Amir ‘Ali who wrote the famous Spirit 
of Islam. Among the Indian writers his contribution is im- 
portant no doubt. But even the tone of this book is 
apologetic, especially in the life. A few other translations 
of the works of the origina] biographers of the Prophet (peace 
and blessings of Allah be upon him) have also been made. But 
they too are not quite satisfactory. Moreover, such efforts 
have been so few and far between that they can in no way 
satisfy the ever-eager readers desirous of getting most 
anthentic and detailed account of the Prophet’s life. 


Among the modern orientalists some have taken pains 
in writing on this subject. They may be classified into two 
groups: those who still draw from the ancient and biased 
writers of the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries and those who 
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try to see the truth in their own way. We need not speak 
of the earlier writers, because modern researches have 
exposed the veracity or otherwise of their statements. But 
about the other group I wish to say something. These 
people too, either on account of lack of access to the 
original sources or owing to their special manner of treat- 


ment of the subject commit mistakes which even a lay-man 
cannot excuse. 


On the whole the Sirat an-Nabi by Shibli Nu‘mani is 
comprehensive to a very great extent, and this is why I 
have made it a subject of my serious venture. It would 
be quite in the fitness of things to give a short biography of 
the *Allàma Shibli in the following lines. 


Shams al-‘Ulema ‘Allama Shibli Nu‘mani was born in 
the year 1857 C.E., in the village known as Bindawal, 
district A'zamgarh, U.P. He received his early education 
under the able supervision of Maulvi Shukr Allah and then 
he went to Maulvi Muhammad Färūq Chiry&koti for 
learning Arabic. He undertook journeys to as distant 
places as Rampur, Saharanpur, Lucknow, Lahore etc., for 
acquiring knowledge of Hadith, Tafsir and such other 
Islamic subjects. When nineteen years old he undertook 
the Pilgrimage to the Holy Ka‘ba (1876 C.E.) and there 
he had the opportunity of studying great works in the 
libraries of Medina.: The ‘Allama was naturally a poet 
and has composed verses in Urdu and Persian. He often 
presided over Musha‘irahs held in his native district of 
A'zamgarh. Though born in a land-lord family, he did 
not like this type of life. He tuok to the course of law and 
passed the law examination. He started his practice at 
A'zamgarh ; bnt here again his natural inclination compelled 
him to give it up. Later on he became an Amin (col- 
lection officer) and again had to give it up. Now he devoted 
his time to study. 
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‘Allama’s brother, Mehdi by name was receiving his 
education at the Muhammadan Anglo Oriental College (now 
Muslim University) Aligarh. In 1882 C.E., the ‘Allama 
went to Aligarh to see his brother. Here ho came 
into contact with Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, who per- 
ceiving the qualities, talents and capabilities of this learned 
giant, appointed him as the Professor of Arabic and Persian. 
Here the ‘Allama could get all that he wanted—scholars, 
books and sufficient time and ample opportunities to read 
and write. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s own library stood him 
in good stead; and he took to writing. First of all he 
authored the book known as Ai Maman which was 
soon followed by Sirat Nu‘man. His quest for knowledge 
took him to Egypt, Syria and Rome. It was on this 
journey that he gathered material for his next book al- 
Fürüq. After the death of Sir Sayyid in 1889 C.E., the 
‘Allama resigned from the  M.A.O. College and settled 
in A‘zamgarh. 

Very soon the ‘Allama was called to Hyderabad 
(Deccan) by Maulvi Sayyid ‘Ali Bilgrami. Here he was 
appointed as Nazim (an executive post). It was during his 
stay at Hyderabad that he wrote at-Ghazali, Life of Mauluna 
Rum, ‘Ilm al-Kalam and Mawàzana Anis wa Dabir. 


In the 19th century, after the failure of the first Inde- 
pendence Movement of 1857 C.E., the Indian Muslims were 


opposing the western type of education and the reforms 
of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. The old traditional institutions 


* Here I wish to inform my readers that the ‘Ulema of these days had 
opposed the Sir Sayyid Movement mainly because Bir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan wanted to instil his own views and convictions into the minds of 
the young students of the Muslim community. My own great-grand- 
father Maulana ‘Ali Bakhsh Khgn was a contemporary and fast friend 
of Sir Sayyid. Both were Sub-Judge ; and the English Government 
had bestowed upon both of them the title of Khan. 


‘Ali Bakhsh Khan wrote three books : Shihab Thagib, Taid al. . 
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were also not keeping their pace with time. Hence rose the 
necessity of institutions charged with Muslim faith and 
correct educational atmosphere. In 1894 C.E., Nadwat 
al-‘Ulema (a famous centre of Arabic .and religious edu- 
cation) was started at Lucknow with a view of imparting 
right type of education to the Muslims. Muhammad “Ali 
of Kanpur was its founder. After Muhammad ‘Ali’s resigna- 
tion the condition of the Nadwat al-‘Ulema deteriorated. 
‘Allima Shibli himself went to Lucknow and took thc 
institution in his own charge. He continued discharging 
this résponsibility till 1913 C.E., when as a result of the 
machinations of his opponents he had to resign. Now he 
came to A'zamgarh and established an institution for edit- 
ing and compiling books. It was styled as ‘Dar al- 
Musannifin". Even today this institution is serving the 
Muslims and a few years back its Silver Jubilee, was celeb- 
rated with great pomp and show. 


‘Allama Shibli acquired fame not only in India but in 
foreign countries too, where the alumini held him in high 
regard. In 1892 C.E., the Sultan of Turkey conferred 


Islam and Muwayyid al-Islam and through them refuted the baseless 
assertions made by Sir Sayyid in his famous Commentary of the Qur'an. 
Briefly speaking, Sir Sayyid did not believe in the miracles per: 
formed by prophets like Moses, Jesus, Shu‘aib or Jothro and othors. 
He thought it better to go to London instead of going to Mecca and 
Medina. He thought the prophets were mere reformers like Steele 
and Adison. He refused to perform any act of worship if it caused 
even the slightest inconvenience to the man. Such views were responsi. 
ble for the opposition of the ‘Ulema of the day. Later on S.r 
Sayyid had to yield. He appointed a committe under the conve- 
nership of ‘Ali Bakhsh and this committee took charge of the religious 
education of the students at the M.A.O. College. As for the education 
of English to the Muslims, the ‘Ulem’ did not oppose Sir Sayyid. 


My own great-grand-father ‘Ali Bakhsh had sent his own nephew. 


Shakur Bakhsh Qadri to the M.A.O. College, Aligarh for graduation . 
Translator. I ; 
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upon him the esteemed badge of honour known as “Tamgha 
Majidiah" ; and in 1894 C.E., the Government of India 
also recognised his merits and honoured him with the title 
of “Shams al-"Ulemà." This year he was appointed as the 
Fellow of the Allahbad University. The Royal Asiatic 
Society, in recognition of his meritorious services nominated 
him its member. His Exalted Highuess.the Nizim of 
Deccan too granted him a pension of Rs. 100/- p.m. ; and 
later on increased it to Rs. 300/- a month. The fam%us 
English Orientalist Professor E. G. Browne ; in his fourth 
volume of Literary History of Persia acknowledged expres. 
sly his indebtedness to the ‘Allama and appreciated his 
Shi*r al-*Ajam. His last book was Sirat an-Nabi, which very 
unfortunately could not see the light of publication 
during the ‘Allama’s life-time. After an illness of fifteen 
days the great ‘Allama breathed his last on November 18th, 
1914 C.E. (May his soul rest in peace.) 


His Literary Monuments: The ‘Allama has a large 
number of works to his credit, chief of them being, ‘Ilm aul- 
Kalam, al-Mamun, al-Faruq, Mawazanah Anis wa Dabir, She‘: 
al-‘Ajam, Majmu ah Kalam Urdu, Diwan Shibli, Sirat an Nabi 
and a number of articles. His writings are the results of 
his intense research and painstaking studies. His style is 
marked by the grandeur of florid phraseology and rhetorica: 
expressions. It is worth noting that sometimes the 
‘Allama has allowed his pen liberty to be influenced and 
guided by his own convictions even at the cost of impar- 
tiality. However, to quote Ram Babu Saxena, “Iis genius 
combined a Faqih, a Muhaddith, a Mufassir, a Muwarrieh, a 
Poet, a Professor etc., etc. 


The ‘Allama being a distinguished scholar of Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu fell under the influence of Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan the leader of the “Rationalist” group in 
India. Like him he too feared the western tronds of the 
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day and did not inolude in his writings anything that 
baffled the reason of the so-called Rationalists. In this 
present book too he has either ignored or brushed aside as 
Spurious material all that did not appeal to reason. 
It is unfortunately the lack of this that pinches and strikes 
& reader of this book. While translating this book, I 
too felt this and Ithink I would be failing in my duty to 
God and to humanity at large, if Ido not express my own 
humble* views on these points without ever trying to reflect 
on the high position and exalted status of the great 
‘Allama. i 


Sirat un-Nabi : In his Preface, the *Allama has declared 
that the ancients did not care to compile books on Sirah. 
But his illustrious disciple, late Sayyid Sulaiman Nadvi, 
who completed the book, had to correct this in the foot- 
notes adduced by him later on, in the subsequent editions. 
The “Allama has asserted that the ancients cared more 
to compile books on Hadith as the Islamic Fiqh was going 
to be based on thom and they did not care to compile 
books purely on Sīrah. Everyone knows, and he himself 


has remarked that Imam Zohri was the first man who 


campiled book on Sirah ; and it is common knowledge that 
Imām Zohri was the grand-teacher of Imam Bukhari, the 
most famous traditionist and the compiler of the famous 
al-Sahīh. Hence it goes beyond saying that the ancients 
too had begun compiling books of Sirah earlier. Again 
in books of traditions themselves to find chapters called 
Kitab al-Magh4zi and Kitab al.Shama'il ; and they are but 
booklets on Sirah. 


Authenticity of Books of Sirah. While speaking of the 
books on Sirah compiled by the earlier writers, the ‘Allama 
has endangered the authenticity of many trustworthy 
writers saying that their books contain much that is 
spurious. As a proof of his statement he has quoted a 
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couplet of Hafiz Zain al-Din ‘Iraqi; which runs thus: 
“The student or lover of Sirah must know that books on 
Sirah contain facts faithfully narrated, as well as those 
that are Munkar." With great respect to the *Allàma I 
wish to point out that in the original couplet the word 
used is “‘Unkara”’ and not “Wuditah.” The great ‘Allama 
has translated the word ‘“Unkara’’ to give the meaning 
of *Wudi'ah" or “‘Concocted or Spurious or Fake." To 
him a Munkar tradition should be refused acceptance, 
In my humble opinion Hafiz Zain al-Din ‘Iraqi meant 
to say that in books of Sirah the compilers did not always 
base their narration on Sabih traditions alone and had to 
depend on Munkar traditions as well. It is common 
knowledge that a Munkar Hadith has sufficient reason to 
fight its own case successfully. Even the strict traditionists 
did not accept a Munkar Hadith only when dealing with 
some important point of Islamic Fiqh or Law. In other 
cases they did not object to accepting a Munkar report, 
provided it did not go against the accepted rules framed 
by the traditionists. They refused to accept only the Da‘if 
or Mauda (Weak or concocted) Ahadith. ‘Allama Sayiti, 
the famous traditionist, in his book al-Wajiz (chapter on 
Feeding) says : “Munkar Hadith is something quite different 
from a Maudü or aconcocted one": The same ‘Allama, 
in his book Sharh Tadrib, says, “Shaikh al-Islam has 
mentioned three conditions under which a Munkar Hadith 
must be trusted ; that is to say it should not have been 
reported by liars or by those to whom lie can be as- 
cribed or who commit errors easily. The second eondition 
is that such a report should be according to the olear cut 
order of God and should not run contrary to it : but 
should further support it. Thirdly, while acting upon such 
Munkar report one should not have faith in its narrator’s 
veracity but should act upon it thinking it to be according 
to some clear-cut orders of God. These last two con- 
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ditions have been mentioned by Ibn Salam and Ibn Daqiq 
&l-Id". All this shows that a Munkar Hadith or report 
is not so reliable as to be ranked equally with Sahih report, 
but is also not to be ignored like a Da'if (weak) or Mauda 
(concocted) Hadith. 

Ibn Ishaq: While dealing with Muhammad Ibn Ishàq, 
the ‘Allama has remarked that Imam Malik had criticised 
him and had not accepted his narration. It is also 
a fact that Imam Malik at a subsequent stage had to 
reconsider his views and later on had withdrawn his 
previous remarks. Along with his letter of apology, the 
learned Imam had also sent a befitting gift to Ibn Ishàq 
and the latter had accepted it. Moreover, the views of a 
contemporary do not at all times hold good: Imam Mālik’s 
withdrawal of his earlier remark clearly shows and proves 
the authenticity.of Muhammad Ibn Ishaq. The ‘Allama 
has overlooked this important point. The ‘Allama has 
declared Wagqidi to be a declared liar. But while des- 
oribing As‘ad Ibn Zuràrah's presence before the arrival 
of the six leaders of the tribes of the Aus and the 
Khazraj, the ‘Allama has depended on none but Wagqidi. 


The ‘Allama has depended on ‘Aini Sharh Bukhari, 
while fixing the date of the Hijra era. But here, too. 
he has erred in calculating the correct date. The ‘Allama 
has asserted that the date of the Hijra is 733 Iskandari 
(Alexandrian era). In ‘Aint itself it is mentioned that Jesus 
Christ was crucified (as it is believed) in the year 311 
Iskandari. It is also known to all that the Hijra took 
place round about the year 622 C.E. Thus it is clear that 
the Hijra took place round about the year 933 Iskandari 
and not in 733 Iskandari as is wrongly mentioned by the 
‘Allama. 

Again while describing facts about the battle of Badr 
and dealing with the war-prisoners taken at Badr, the 
‘Allama has mentioned that the ropes with which ‘Abbas 
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was tied were loosened. This has created an ambiguity 
in the mind of the reader, who may start thinking that the 
ropes of-‘Abbas alone were loosened. As a matter of fact the 
ropes of all the prisoners of war were loosened. 


Bahira, the Monk. The ‘Allima seems to have no faith 
in the report regarding Bahira, the Monk, chiefly because 
one of its narrators is “Abd al-Rahmàn Ibn Ghazawan, 
whom he considers to be unreliable. *Abd al-Rahman is 
one of the reporters on whose authority reports have been 
mentioned in the al-Sahih of Imam Bukhari. Had he been 
unreliable in the least, authorities like Imam Bukhari 
would never have quoted from him., Thus ‘Allima’s 
rejection of this report on this ground alone is quite un- 
justifiable. The second reason for this report being con- 
sidered spurious is that the last reporter of this report 
is Abū Misa Ash‘ari, who was neither himself present at the 
time nor gives the name of the man from whom he heard 
it. This too is an error. It is just possible that Abū Misa 
Ash‘ari might have heard it from the Prophet himself. 
Moreover, the stetements of the Companions are always 
taken for granted as the traditionists regard them all to 
be just and reliable; and the Allama too has admitted this 
in the case of other companions. 

Abū Sa'id, in his book Sharaf al-Mustafa has given details 
of the Prophet's meeting with the Monk. He says that this 
meeting took place when Khadija (may Allàh be pleased with 
her) had sent the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be 
upon him) to Syria along with her own slave. Maisirah. Abü 
Sa'id has mentioned this meeting and has givon the name of 
the monk as Bahira. [bn Mandah and Abū Nu‘aim, on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Abbas have both spoken of a trip to 
Syria and of the meeting with Bahira, the Monk.  Isabah 
and A:ad ul-Ghabuh too speak of this trip and have given 
description of Bahira. It is strange that the learned 
‘Allama has borrowed much from the above mentioned 
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books but he did not consult them when declaring this 
story of the meeting to be baseless. 


Miracles and Divine Help Through the Angels : As men- 
tioned earlier, the ‘Allama belonged to the Sir Sayyid 
school of thought. It is perhaps on account of this as- 
sociation that the ‘Allama too has most beautifully 
avoided expressing his views on the Divine help to the 
Muslims at the time of the battles of Badr, Uhud, the 
Allies etc. Let us discuss this here. 


On the occasion of the battle of Badr, the Muslims 
were helped by God through the angels. The Qur'an clearly 
says : “When thy Lord revealed unto the angels, Iam with 
you, so make firm those who believe: I will cast terror 
into the hearts of those who disbelieve ; so strike above 
their necks and strike every finger tip off them. This is 
because they acted adversely to God and His apostles...then 
surely God is severe in requitting evil (8: 12)." Elsewhere, 
while dealing with the incidents of the battle of the Trenches, 
the Qur'ān says: “O’ you who believe, Call to mind the 
favour of God to you when there came upon you hosts, and 
We sent against them a strong wind and host that you saw 
not, and God sees what you do (33:10).’’ In addition to these 
. Verses there are reports mentioned in al-Sahih of Bukhari 
and in other books of traditions which clearly prove that God 
sent angels to help the Muslims; and that the angels even took 
active part in actual fighting. A report mentioned in the 
Sahih of Bukhari runs thus : ‘Sa‘d Ibn Abi Waqqàs (may 
Allah be pleased with him) says that on theday of Uhud he 
saw the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) 
and saw two persons fighting a pitched battle for him. 
These men were in white clothes and were neither seen. 
before nor after the battle.” Similarly, another book Ausaf 
Muhammadi by Sayyid Ausaf ‘Ali, has other reports. In 


one such report Abi Buraida (may Allah be pleased with 
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him) is reported to have remarked thus: “On the day of tke 
battle of Badr, he brought three heads of infidels before the 
Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) and said 
that he himself had killed two of them and the third one 
had been killed by a very tall mau wearing white clothes. 
At this the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon 
him) had remarked that the man was an angel. Similarly, 
the same book hasit that the Prophet (peace and blessings of 
All&h be upon him) asked Gabriel who was that man who used 
to utter the words Khairdum Uqdwm ? At this Gabriel 
had told the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon 
him) that man was an angel. These and similar reports, 
mentioned in authentic books, clearly prove that in the 
battles of Badr, Uhud and the Trenches God sent the 
angels and that they helped the Muslims even by 
means of actual fighting at the time of necessity. 
About this fact of Divine help through the angels the 
‘Allama seems to be in some doubt. In one of the Qur'ànic 
verses mentioned above (8:12) God orders the angels 
to strike every finger tip off the infidels. Here some 
people have taken the side with the negligible number 
of commentators who hold that in this verse the addressees 
are the Muslims and not the angels. But eminent com- 
mentators, like Fakhral-Din Razi, Jalalain, etc., have clearly 
declared the angels to have been the addressees. Hence 
it becomes crystal clear that on the occasion of these 
battles God helped the Muslims through the angels, who 
took active part in the fihting. Similarly, in the battle of 
the Trenches God sent strongly-blowing wind (known as 
Saba) and a host of angels to help the Muslims ; and as 
a result of their help the non-believers were forced to 
abandon the siege. The Prophet (peace and blessings of 
Allah be upon him) as Bukhari and Mishkat have it, is 
reported to have remarked that God helped the Muslims 
with the wind called Saba. Authorities, while commenting 
on this report have mentioned that Saba and Dabir were 
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two kinds of very strongly blowing winds. God had sent 
Dabür to destroy the people of Ad and Saba was sent to 
destroy the non-believers during the battle of the Trenches. 
Thus it is established beyond any shadow of doubt that the 


Orvime help through the angels cn the occasions of these 
battles is an undeniable fact, which must be admitted by all. 


Islam of the Parents of the Prophet: The ‘Allama has 
mentioned that the foster-father of the Prophet (peace 
and blessings of Allah be upon him) Hārith (the husband of 
Halima) had accepted Islam and in this connection has 
mentioned a treatise styled as Risalah Jathimah fi Islam | 
Halimah. But I wonder why the great ‘Allama has not 
spoken a word about the Islam of the Prophet’s real parents. 
It isa pity that almost all the biographers of the Prophet 
(peace and blessings of Allāh be upon him) have ignoréd to 
mention the conversion of the Propket's parents to Islam 
after their death. Some people hold that there arises no 
question of the Prophct’s parents embracing Islam as 
-they had died much before the Prophet (peace and blessings 
of Allah be upon him) attained prophethood. But those who 
believe in the veracity of Hadith, must remember that 
in books of Hadith there is a report mentioned on the 
authority of ‘A’isha (may Allah be pleased with her) to the 
effect that while on his way to Mecca on the occasion 
of the Last Pilgrimage, the Prophet (peace and blessings 
of Allah be upon him) looked much worried and sad. When 
the people reached the place known as Abwa’, the pilgrims 
halted there. Then the Prophet (peace and blessings of 
Allah be upon him) is reported to have gone to the jungle. 
After a longtime he returned from there. ‘A’isha saw 
that his face was shining like the full moon. She 
asked the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) ' 
the reason of his earlier sadness and his subsequent happi- 
ness. At this the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be 
upon him) told her that he was worried because he could 
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not intercede on behalf of his parents on the Day of Judg- 
ment as his parents bad died before he attained prophethood. 
At his prayer God had revived his parents to life and they 
had embraced Islam and again God had restored them back 
to their earlier condition. "This report is mentioned'in 
authentic booas of traditions by Imam Dar-Qutni, Khatib 
Baghdàdi, Ibn ‘Asakir, Ibn Shahin and others. In the 
commentary of Dala’il al-Khairat, styled as Matla* ul-Masar- 
rat Sharh Dala’il al-Khairat, while dealing with the name of 
God, this report has been mentioned as a proof of His name 
“Muhi'i” (the Reviving). 

In the al-Sahih of Bukhari there is a report mentioned 
` on the authority of Anas (may Allāh be pleased with him) 
that some one asked the Prophet (peace and blessings of 
All&h be upon him) about his own father. The Prophet 
(peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) told him that his 
father was in Hell. Hearing this that à man became much 
sad. Then the Prophet (peace and blesssings of Allāh be 
upon him) told that man that his father and his own father 
were both in Hell. In this report the word used is ~! 
(Ab). Commentators, while commenting on this report have 
mentioned that the Prophet used the word <! (4b) and 
this word, as is used in the Qur'àn for Adhar, the uncle of 
Abraham, gives the meanings of uncle. They say that 
the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) 
meant his uncle Abi Talib was in Hell. 

In Fiqh Akbar by Imam Abū Hanifa (edited much after 
him by his disciples) it is mentioned that the parents of the 
Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) died 
non-believers. ‘Allama Tahtàvi has discussed this report 
too. He has declared that this report is but an addition 
or rather an interpolation made by some of his followers. 
Moreover, in view of the above-mentioned report this view 
too stands rebutted. 


The author of Subul al-Salam has discussed this point 
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in greater detail. He has mentioned a report quoted by 
‘Allima Tahtavi. The report says that a certain scholar 
thought over this report quoted on the authority of ‘A’isha 
(may God be pleased with her). He thought that if the 
report had been correct, the compilers of the Sihah Sittah 
(the Six Authentics) must have mentioned it. He remained 
thinking over this throughout the whole night. He was 
so much restless and worried that while dozing he got a 
part of his skirt burnt in the flame of the lamp. In the 
morning a certain soldier came to invite him to his house 
for breakfast. While on his way to the house of the 
soldier, the scholar had to pass through a forest. When 
he was passing through the jungle, he saw a green-grocer 
selling vegetables under a tree. Seeing the scholar the 
vegetable seller stopped his horse and recited the following 
verses to him :- 


SUI pA ce! NS >I a 4l , TT Ll Jl Casal 
QU aS Us Ga as pl gd A > 
Gale dada ye anally o aind Je ry ids 


(I have faith in the fact that the parents of the Prophet 
(peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) were brought back 
to life by God, the Omni-Potent, till they embraced Islam 
and stood witness to his prophethood ; and this was a 
miracle. He who does not believe in the veracity of this 
Hadith is himself away from reality). The vegetable 
seller told him that the compilers of the Six Sihah had found 
thousands of Ahádith to be quite correct. But their collec- 
tions contain in them only a few thousand Ahadith. He 
told him that if the narrators of a Hadith were men worthy 
of trust, the Hadith reported on their authority must be 
accepted. He further told the scholar that he was going to 
have his break-fast at the house of a man whose income was 
all illegal. The scholar wanted to ask him something more. 
But, lo! the vegetable seller was gone. Where and how, 
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God knows better. 'The poor scholar returned home dozed 
and astonished. People whom he met on his way back told 
him thst they had never seen any vegetable seller there 
in that jungle. 


‘Allama Ibn Hajar, too, in his book Umm al-Qura, has 
mentioned this Hadith with his own comments thereon. 
He holds it to be quite true and dependable. 


All these facts show that the parents of the Prophet 
(peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) died non-Muslims, 
. as their death occurred when there was no Islam. But later f 
on, at the request of the Prophet (peace and blessings of 
Allah be upon him) God revived them to life and they em- 
braced Islam. This is nothing but a miracle. As for 
Abi Talib, he refused to accept Islam despite the Prophet’s 
repeated requests. It was for this reason that despite 
his meritorious services in the way of Islam, he is sent to 
Hell and is wearing shoes of fire ; and this is the least 
punishment given to him.: ‘Allama Shibli either did not 
consult Dàr-Qutni, Tahtàvi, Ibn ‘Asakir, Ibn Shahin and 
. others, or having seen this report thought it better to 
keep silent on this point as it all went against his principie 
of not giving any credence to anything that baflled reason. 


A similar fate has been meted out to the reports con- 
cerning the strange happenings on the day of the Prophet’s 
birth. The ‘Allama has dismissed them all most beautifully, 
chiefly because none of the companions, including Abū Bakr, 
was older than the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be 
upon him). He, mainly on this ground has declared ali such 
reports to have been baseless and spurious. Here again he 
overlooked the fact that all such happenings have been 
mentioned in reliable books of Siyar (biography) on the 
authority of Safia, (may Allāh be pleased with her), an aunt 
of the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allāh be upon him) 
Who had embraced Islam, or on the authority of other com- 
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panions, who had heard them from Amina, ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
or Abi Talib. z 
AUTAS : While dealing with the details of the battle of 
Hunain, “Allama's language has created some ambiguity, 
and the reader is led to gather from the talk of Duraid 
that the battle-field was Autas. Whercas, it was actually 
the valley of Hunain.  Duraid's dialogue must have 
taken place on the way when the army of Malik was at 
Autās. Later on the ‘Allima himself has described that 
` the fleeing army of Malik took refuge in the fort of Autas, 
which was later on besieged by the Muslims. 


Tn the case of Màriyah Qibtiyah too the ‘AlJima haa 
not elaborated the controversial points as mucb »s thev 
c eserved ; and much is left unspoken. 

Notwithstanding all this, the present work of *Alláma, 
Shibli is the first and the most exhaustive attempt in this 
direction ; and so it is worthy ofevery praise. Its com- 
prehensiveness and reliability make it unique and it remains 
stil unsurpassed. Its language shows mastery of the com- 
piler over the language. At many places, I admit, I have 
failed in doing justice to the language. English though a 
very rich language, still lacks equivalents of Arabic words. 
Take the word “—” (Rabb), which in English admits many 
equivalents like Lord, Sustainer, Nourisher, Cherisher, Care- 
Taker etc., etc. Similarly the word *'4-" (Rahmat) too is 
translated into English as Peace, Kindness, Gencrosity, 
Charity, Blessing, etc., etc. Moreover, at many places Shibli’s 
Urdu has become so much figurative and rhythmic as well 
as poetic that I have not succeeded in translating it in the 
manner it deserved. As for the dotails, it is enough to 
say that barring the original sources, one can hardly find 
any book in Urdu or in Arabic which can claim equality 
with this present work. 

In the end I must confess that it is nothing short of a 
miracle that a non-entity like me has succeeded in bringing 
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out this translation of this master-piece. In this arduous job 
my courage and enthusiasm very often gave way. Many 
times I thought of abandoning this literary venture. But 
on every occasion none save my learned and most loving 
teacher, Mr. Sibtain Ahmad, B.A., B.T. (may his soul rest 
in peace) encouraged me; and his exhortations enabled 
me to bring this arduous and uphill task to a successful 
close. I still remember how he used to pull my ears saying : 
“Read what you type and ask your ears if the English 
is good and beautiful ?" It was for this reason that I had. 
to type and retype every page again and again. Thanks 
to his advice that I was saved of much embarrassment, and 
the present translation is the result of his most sincere 
guidance. I pray to God to bless his soul. f 

Iam also much indebted to Maulana ‘Abd al-Majid 
Daryabadi, a friend of my father. It was he who went 
through some parts of this work and gave his valuable sug- 
gestions. I am also much indebted to Dr. W. C. Smith, 
the then Director of Islamic Institute at the Mc-Gill 
University, Montreal, Canada. On knowing that I was 
doing this translation work without an Arabic-to-English 
‘dictionary, he sent to me his own volume of Elyas A. 
Elyas’ Dictionary ; and-it has been of immense help to 
me. It was the late Mr. Humayun Kabir, the then Minister 
in the Central Cabinet of India, who had promised to send 
me a foreword for this book. I, by nature dislike and am 
averse to sending reminders and he needed many. The 
result is obvious ; and this book does not contain any word 
from him. Still I am thankful to him for his generous 
intentions, which his political preoccupations did not allow 
to materialise. 

I shall be failing in my duty if Ido not thank Maulana 
Zia Ahmad, late Chairman, Persian Deptt., Aligarh Muslim 
University, Aligarh. He loved me as if I was his real 
nephew. He helped me much in correcting the vowel- 
marks of the names of persons and places occurring in 
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this volume. The Maulànà died on 20-7-1973. May God 
bless his soul. Thanks are also due to Maulànà Khalil 
Ahmad Khan for the learned advice that he gave me from 
time to time. Among the ‘Ulema of Buda'ün, Maulana 
Khalil Ahmad Khàn is the only man who deserves to be 
recognised as a scholar of Arabic and Persian. He helped . 
me much in^solving many of the problems that came in 
my way while doing this translation. iere grant ns 
long life and health. TN "o. d 


A certain Maulavi of of Bud&'ün gave me wrong vowel. 
marks of some names occurring in this: volume. ` ‘Having : 


remained out of touch with Arabic books for a very long E 


time, I thought it better to consult him in this matter. 

The vowel-marks that he gave me were transliterated by ` 
me. It was Mr. S.M. Tufail, the then Editor of the 
Islamic Review, Woking Surrey, England, who pointed out 
the mistakes ; and I had to revise and correct all the 
names. Mr. S: M, Tufail deserves heart-felt thanks for his 
bringing out for the first time some instalments of this 
. translation work in the Islamic Review. I must also thank 
Dr. Hamid Ullah who wrote a foreword for this work 
and gave me suggestions, which unfortunately I could not 
follow. I hope he will excuse me for not using ‘‘aa, ee, oo" 
for *'à,i, ü” while transliterating Arabic words into 
English. : 

People say that the hand-writing of great men is very 
bad. I do not claim to be 8 great man. But I do claim that 
I am the unrivalled master of the worst hand-writing. 
My father-in-law knew this weakness of mine and he gave 
me his own type-writer. Iam averse to writing anything 
with pen and ink. I always type all that I write. This 
type-writer has saved me much from disgrace and trouble. © 
May God reward my father-in-law, Late Mr. Wahid Ahmad 
Mas'üd Farüqi, Ex-Parliamentary Secretary, Government 
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U.P., for this kind act. May God also grant the type-writer 
itself a long life and greater durability. 


Thanks are also due to Mr. M. A. Kázi for his under- 
taking the publication of this work, The Kazi Publications 
have been doing great service to Islam in this way. May 
God reward them all. The typist who typed the final copy 
of this translation was very slow at work and my friends 
and colleagues had to go to him many times just to remind 
him to expedite the typing. 


In the end I pray to God to accept these humble 
efforts of mine. I also pray to the Holy Prophet to grant 
acceptance and approval to these efforts of mine. If 
approval and acceptance is given, I shall be well rewarded 
and will be the happiest man. I also pray to God to en- 
able me to do more in His service. My only wish is that 
this book reaches as many hands as possible ; and this will 
be a great source of happiness to me. May God grant 
these wishes of mine. Amin! 


M. Tayyib Bakhsh Budayuni, 
Pili Kothi : 
Sotha Mohalla, 
14th April, 1978 l Budaun (U.P.). 
i India. 
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INTRODUCTION 


With the name of God, the Most Merciful, the All Merciful 


The Prophet of Islam was a mercy unto all the worlds. 
There is no recorded religious and social reformer in the 
annals of mankind who succeeded so much in his life-time 
and also whose teachings continued without the changes of 
an iota for unending centuries. 


As a conqueror of souls, during his last Pilgrimage he 
was accompanied by 140,000, Muslims at Arafat, with 
certainly ten times as much who had remained in their 
homes and did not come for Hajj that year. As a con- 
queror of countries, he began in the year 1, of Hijra, with 
part of the town of Medina, and ten years later, at the time 
of his death, he -was ruling over three million square 
Kilometres of territory, expanding at an average by 800 
Kilometres daily for continuously ten years; and in this 
conquest scarcely one enemy was killed every month in the 
field of battle! If such was his respect for human blood, 
his teaching was so reasonable that the countries acceding 
to the Muslim state in his time and in the time of his 
Companions——in the caliphate of ‘Uthaman, fifteen years 
only after the death of the Prophet, the Muslim state ex- 
tended from Andalusia to the Transoxian borders of China . 
— remain (with the exception of Spain) of Muslim reli- 
gion even to-day. 


No wonder, his life and work have attracted biographera 
since his life-time, and very voluminous books recount all 
that is known on him on the authority of eye-witnesses. 
Apparently littie was left for posterity. 
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But Shibli Nu“ mani was a blessing of God on modern 
Muslims. Born ina sub-Himalayan region, he undertook 
the compilation of à new biography of the Prophet of Islam, 
and succeeded in opening new vistas, and pioneered a new 
epoch in Islamic historiography. 


Although his premature death deprived science of his 
great talents, his pupil and collaborator, Sayyid Sulaiman 
Nadvi, continued in the lines chalked out by the master, 
and brought to almost a successful end the M.S. of Shibli 
before he himself breathed his last. 


This is the English version of the great Urdu Seerat- 
al-Nabi for which the translator, Mr. Tayyib Bakhsh merits 
the heart-felt thanks of the entire English-knowing 
world. 


As the reader will himself gradually discover, the 
author has studied all that was found in the original sources 
in Arabic, and in cases of rare conflicting reports, has used 
most reasonable methods of literary criticism, in order to 
prefer one report to the other. After giving the life history, 
in two volumes as a back-ground, he has developed special 
volumes to such important topics as the religious and moral 
teachings of the Prophet, the philosophy of miracles, and 
several such topics. 


May God vouchsafe the translator long life and health, 
to bring the task to a successful conclusion. May God bless 


-those who are helping him te publish the great work, which 


will remain as a reference work for long with the grace 
of God. 
Muhammad Hameedullah, 
Edebiyat Fakultesi 
Istanbul (Turkey) 


— s< m 


Preface to the First Edition 
by 

Sayyid Sulaiman Nadvi 
For seven years past, people all over the country have 
been talking of this biography of the Holy Prophet (peace 
and blessings of Allah be upon him) of which the first volume 
is now reaching its readers. It is a pleasure and satisfaction 
to me that this day I am acquitting myself of a part of the 
duty with which my late teacher, in his last moments, had 


entrusted me. 
“How pleased to have lived a life, 
that has achieved something." 


But with this sense of pleasure and satisfaction, 
there is a feeling of grievous disappointment, for the author 
was not spared to present to the nation the fruits of his 
four years of labour, and to lay, with his own hands, at the 
door-steps of the Holy Prophet (peace and blessings of 
Allàh be upon him) the wreaths and garlands his devoted 
hands had made of flowers called from hundreds of gardens. 


The idea of writing a life of the Prophet (peace and 
blessings of Allah be upon him) occurred to the author - 
immediately after he had done with his al-Fargq. Accord- 
ingly, in 1323 Hijra (1905 C.E.) he had written out 
a part, i.e, upto the battle of Uhud, when he had to 
stop owing to certain difficulties. But the country con- 
tinued to press its demand, and at last in 1330 Hijra 
(1912 C.E.) he decided to take upon himself this heavy 
responsibility. He made an appeal to the nation fur an aid 
of fifty thousand rupees. Hundreds of Muslims came for- 
ward, the have-nots of the community as well as the 
moneyed magnates. But Fate had decreed this. blessed 
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honour to go to Nawab Sultan Jehan Begum, the ruler 
of Bhopal, who out-did others and made the biographer of 
the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allāh be upon him) 
independent of any other patron, thus adding this lucky 
gem to her already rich stere. History will perhaps record 
this deed of hers as the greatest of the achievements of 
Muslim women-rulers, for it was concerned with the august 
personality of the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be 
upon him), who for the Muslims in all ages, has held a place 
of highest eminence in tbe universe. l 


On the death of the author, a second drawing of lots 
might have been necessary for the patronage of the project, 
but the ruler of Bhopal continued her generosity to the 
successors of the author as well. As once desired by the 
author, I have in this connection, to make a mention of 
Munshi Muhammad Amin, supervisor of the history of 
Bhopal, who was responsible for bringing this good fortune 
to this sacred project. | 


The rough manuseript left by the author had been 
transcribed into a fair copy to the end of this volume ; 
only there were a few marks at certain places for additions 
to be made with indications for the subject matter. These 
additions have subsequently been made where required. 
When the author had completed this volume, he probably 
thought of following a year-wise chronological order, after 
the fashion of the old writers, and of adding at the end 
' of each year, less important. facts under the head '*Mis- 
cellaneous Events.” Accordingly he had himself made such 
additions to the fair copy upto fourth, year of the Hijra. 
When it was my turn to deal with the manuscript, I added 
“miscellaneous facts of secondary importance at the end ` 
of the rest of the year-wise chapters. Notes and references 
were sometimes missing which were to be found out and 
inserted in the book ; but care was taken to see that nothing 
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from the pen of the compilere should get mixed up with 
the writing of the author ; the additions by the compiler 
were, therefore, placed within brackets. Excepting the 
phrase Sallalaho *Alaihe Wasallam and a few parenthe- 
tical words all the additions will, . therefore, be found 


bracketed. 


It was originally planned to cover in this volume the 
whole life of the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be 
upon him) to the day of his passing away. But during the 
course of transcription by the calligraphers it was feared 
that it would run into eight hundred pages, which will 
tell] upon its get-up. The delay caused by the scarcity of 
necessary material for printing, also compelled us to divide 
it into two volumes. The first was, therefore, closed with 
the accounts of military campaigns, while the other was 
reserved for dealing with the life of peace, organisation 
of the community, propagation of Islam and the moral 
character and death of the Prophet (peace and blessings of 
Allah be upon him). We pray to God to provide us with means 

. for its publication. 
“Sufficient unto me is Allah; and: an Excellent Trustee 

is He”. l 

The author had not had the time to pen-down the 
opening lines. . In his draft papers, accidentally a passage 
met the eye, which had been crossed out, and which 
failing a better substitute, now appears on the front page 


as a sacred bequest. 
Sayyid Sulaiman Nadvi, 
Dar al-Musannifin, A‘zamgarh. 
20th Rabi al-Thani, 1326 H. 
(1908 C.E.) 


Preface to the Second Edition 


In the name of Allah, the Most Merciful, the Most 
` Compassionate” 


It is four years since the first edition of Sirat an-Nabi, 
Vol. I, saw the light for the first time. We, the humble 
workers at the Dar al-Musannifin, may well be proud of the 
popularity it has, by the grace of God, gained in these 
years. Not only were the general readers eager to order for 
it, not only did the princes and the upper classes consider 
it an act of piety to be of service to its publication, but, 
what is more, the select body of scholars and divines also 
appreciated it as it deserved. 


There was hardly any section of the learned class that 
did not apply its own acid-test to its contents and research- 
work. The Hafiz (memorisers of the Qur'an) read over the 
verses quoted, the traditionists verified its traditions, the 
literary class scrutinised its Arabic verses mentioned in it, 
the mathematicians checked up its date and chronologies, 
the genealogists examined the names mentioned therein, 
and the historians and biographers tested its facts, and we 
are grateful to all for having communicated to us their 


views and their findings, of which we have taken full 
advantage. 


In the first edition, there were some misprints or other 
cversights for which we had shown our regrets at the end. 
Every effort possible for man has now been made to see this 
edition free from error and so shall it be, God willing. Those 


who wish to review and comment are requested to have 
this edition before them. 
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The first edition had a large size. There was a general 
demand for the second edition to be published in book- 
size, so that it might be handy and easy to use. This 
demand is now being complied with. God willing, each 
volume in the large size shall be followed by editions in the 
smaller. 


28th Dhi Qa'd, 1339H. Sayyid Sulaiman Nadvi 


Preface to the Fifth Edition 


In thé nama of ‘Allah, Most Merciful, the Most 
| Compassionate. . 


BO really fortunate, both for the editor as weil as the 
author, that these volumes-on the Prophet’s biography, by 
.the grace of Allah; enjoyed a wide: popularity, for which 
. God is to be thanked a thousand times. 


. On ite death of the author in Nov., 1914 C.E., the 
manuscript was entrusted to my humble self in accordance 
with his will. The sense of devotion a pupil should naturally 
cherish for hís teacher made me shudder at the idea of 
tampering with & single word of the author's draft ; and 
whenever I had to take such liberty, because it was neces- 
sary, the thing haunted in my dreams like a night-mare. 
A fair copy of the manuscript had been made in the life- 
time of the author. I did not compare the final copy with 
the draft, or the draft with the sources. On the other 
hand I passed it on to the reader intact as a sacred trust, 
only making certain insertions within brackets as hinted 
by the author and explained in the Preface to the first 
edition. 


This manuscript went into print after print and a 
comparison or verification of the sources was not considered 
necessary. But, it was often felt that there was need for 
certain corrections and additions here and there; and ac- 
cordingly I continued to put down such corrections and ad- 
ditions on a copy of the book from time to time. 


This time when the book had to be printed again, it 
was thought that a sompsrimn and verification with the 
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sources ought to be made. It was a colossal task. To go 
through dozens of books over again, turn over thousands 
of pages, scrutinise varying statements and add foot.notes 
where necessary was not less arduous than producing a book 
in itself. I am pleased to record that my worthy friend 
Maulànà Muhammad Ovais Nadvi, was of very great help 
to me in this undertaking. In exploring for facts and 
scrutinising them, in sifting various reports and in verify- 
ing the quotations with the original passages, which entailed 
a fresh survey of the whole literature on Hadith and Sirah, 
he was extremely helpful. 


Of course there were occasions when the views of the 
compiler differed from those of the auitor. In this edition 
notes have been added to disclose such differences. In 
some cases facts had been briefly stated and needed details, 
or had been briefly treated so as to leave room for doubts 
and misgivings ; on a few occasions it was necessary to warn 
against unguarded lapses. In short, all such flaws have 
been removed, Moreover, if in the course of our revisional 
study, a higher authority could be found to replace an 
inferior source of the draft manuscript, a reference to the 
higher one has been made. 


Some unfortunate mistakes were discovered, in the fair 
copy of the manuscript, relating to the recording of digits 
and numbers, which is often the case with Urdu figures. 
These have been corrected. For instance, in connection 
with the marriage of Fatima (may Allah be pleased with 
her) the price of ‘Ali’s coat-of-mail was given as Sawe 
Rupiya (a rupee and a quarter) and it had passed inte 
print, whereas it ought to have been Sawa Sau Rupiya 
(one hundred and twenty-five rupees). Similarly, the enemy 
forces in the battle of Ahzab were recorded as numbering 
twenty- "four thousand, whereas, according to some reports 
. they were fourteen, and according to others ten thousand, 
which is the correct figure. 


(xxxix) 


While engaged on this work, the author had to make 
use of some hooks in manuscript, for example Raud al-Unaf, 
which made it diffleult to take full advantage of it. Now 
it has been published. There were others that he could never 
secure, for example al-Bidaya wal Nihaya by Ibn Kathir. 
` He was often found expressing regret that all his problems 

would. have been solved, had he been able to get Ibn 
.Kathir's history. Thanks God, it has now been printed 
and anybody can have it. So was Mustadrak by Hakim 
non-available then, which has now gone into print and can 
be seen on every shelf. Inshort, access to these sources 
has made valuable additions to our knowledge, which have 
been utilised while revising the present work. 


Particularly the following improvements have been at- 
tempted while preparing this edition : 


1 All the facts recorded in the book, from the begin- 
ning to the end, have been verificd from the books 
on Hadith and Sirah. 


to 


Explanatory notes have been added to correct a 


statement, ward off a doubt, remove an ambiguity 
or elucidate a point. 


2. No statement of the author has been allowed to 
pass off uvscrutinised, if it seemed to deserve a 
corrective. 


4. References which the manuscript missed have been 
provided. In some cases only the names-of the 
books had been mentioned now the pages or 
chapters have been specified. 


an 
rs 


Where the references mentioned only the pases, 
chapters and sections have also been named 
to enable the reader to verify a reference from any 
edition of the same book. 


(xr) 


New publications on Hadith, and Sirah that have 
appeared since the first edition of our book came 
out, have been consulted, and new information, if 
any, has been incorporated. 


A reference to an inferior source has been seconded 
by one to a higher authority wherever such 
reference could be discovered. 


To the name of the Prophet (peace and blessings - 
of Allāh be upon him) the words Sallallaho | 


'.‘Alaihe Wasallam have been, appended in full, 
instead. of the abbreviated form **Sal'am"', so that 
the reader may not miss the chance of being 
himself blessed by wishing God's blessings to the 
Prophet. 


Sayyid Sulaiman Nadvi 


Author's Note 


“In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful.” 
* All praise is due to Allah, the Lord of the Worlds, 
and His blessings be on His Prophet, Muhammad, 
his followers and Companions !” 


Reasons for Compiling the Present Work 


The first and the foremost duty we owe to humanity 
at large is the sacred task of raising society to the highest 
level of moral excellence. To achieve this end we havo first 
to fix the right criteria for moral virtues——as piety, fear 
of Allah, chastity, benevolence, forgiveness, perseverance, 
self-sacrifice, self-respect——and then to see that they are 
taught and practised in our daily life all the world over. 


The usual way to teach morality is by oral precept or 
preaching from the pulpit. Civilized communities, how- 
ever, resort to wide circulation of high class literature as a 
more refined method of moral education. Vice may aiso 
be checked and. morality forced upon the people under 
penalties. The last method of forcing people to become 
virtuous by compulsion is perhaps the crudest. 


These are the methods that have been usually employed; 
even this highly civilized age of ours can do no better. 
But the most excellent and at the same time the most fruit- 
ful and practical aid is neither the pen nor the pulpit; 
nor does compulsion prove worthwhile. Virtue is best taught 
only when there comes on the stage some perfect cmbodi- 
ment of ethical excellence. A few syllables from his lips are 
far more effective than volumes of printed word ; and just a 
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little gesture from him is more forceful than the commands 
of a sovereign. Whatever ethical values we have today have 
emanated from such pious moral luminaries ; the rest of our 


achievements are but decorative tracery on the edifice of 


civilization. 
Such divine souls as have made their debut on the 
stage of the world have been many. But, so far as known 
. to history, each of them has been a paragon of some parti- 
cular virtue. Jesus Christ taught only fortitude and for- 
bearance, hospitality and contentment, peace and forgive- 
ness. Unfortunately, there is nothing in the Christian 
Scriptures to hint at the moral gifts requisite for Govern- 
ment and State-craft. On the other hand, prophets like 
Moses and Noah taught their followers nothing of forgive- 
ness and tolerance for all.! Hence the need of a new teacher 
` 1. (Note by the late Sayyid Sulaiman Nadvi, the compiler of Shibli's 
Sirat al-Nabi, and editor of the Ma'arzf, A'zamgarh, India) : 
These lines refer to the people of the Book. Their prophets, as por- 
trayed in their sacred books, bear the character here ascribed to them. 
Shibli takes them for granted, and emphasizes the need for a perfect 
one who could be regarded as a complete embodiment of virtue. But 
Islam teaches us to have equal faith in the veracity of the missions or 
all the prophets; and to, regard them as possessing all the virtues 
that a prophet ought to have. The Qur'an says :- “We differentiate 
not between any of His apostles". (2: 285). This verse enjoins 
upon us to consider all the prophets to be equally true and gifted 
with prophetic excellence. But side by side with this the Qu’ran 
says : “These apostles : We have preferred some of them above some 
others : of them are some unto whom Allah spoke and some He raised 
many degrees. And We vouchsafed unto ‘Isa (Jesus), son of Maryam 
(Mary) the evidences, and We aided him with the Holy Spirit”. 


(2:253). This verse says that in degrees of perfection, prophets ` 


slightly differ ; and, to reconcile the two divine statements, a de- 
tailed discussion is necessary. 
The prophets were all equally endowed with all the perfections and 


moral excellence that à prophet ought to possess. But to meet the 
particular requirements of their time and surroundings, they did not 


. practically reveal, in obedience to the Divine will all.their prophetic—> 
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at every stage. The world of man, in order to attain 
perfection needed an embodiment of excellence, who in his 
person might combine the qualities of a king and a saint, 
one who might wield the sceptre and yet remain a hermit, 
who might display the conqueror and yet live in indigence, 
who might give laws to the world, while telling beads, 
who could ‘willingly resign himself to a life of poverty, 
while giving away enormous treasures with a free hand. 
Such an allembracing personality, such a divine crea- 
tion, could rightly be deemed to .be the crown and glory of 


“> qualities. Some of them displayed a particular set of virtues, while 


others exhibited other perfections. In other words, the excellence or 
virtue needed in the particular circumstances was exhibited to the 
utmost, whereas the rest of the qualities, not in demand at the time, 


were not revealed to any remarkable degree, that being all according 
to à Divine plan, 


In short the demonstration of every quality required a particular 
environment and special circumstances. Butlack of exemplification, 
due to want of proper occasion, does not imply non-existence of in- 
trinsic virtue. So if under certain aspects, some of the virtues were 
not exhibited, simply because they were not wanted, it does not 
then mean that those virtues were absent. 


The prisoners of war taken in the battle of Badr by the Muslims are 
a case in point. Abū Bakr (Allah be pleased with him) pleaded for 
their release on ransom, whereas ‘Umar (Allah be pleased with him) 
suggested their outright execution. At this the Prophet (peace 
and blesssings of Allah be upon him) pointed towards Abū Bakr and 
remarked that so far as softness were concerned, God made hearts 
different ; and further observed about Abu Bakr that ho was like 
Abraham and Jesus, whereas ‘Umar was like Noah and Moses. Here 
one displayed the virtue of tenderness, while the other was stern. 
(Mustadrak by al-~-Hakim). 

The foregoing saying of the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah 
be upon him) is an indication of the difference between the holy 
characters of the prophets. Prophet Muhammad (peace and blessings 
of Allah be upon him) was the Last Messenger of God sent to 
all humanity, and so all the virtues possessed by him found a 
practical manifestation in his career. Each ray of light beaming—- 
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creation itself, and so did God declare in the 
Qur'ün: “Today I have perfected for you your 
religion, and have completed My favours upon you, and 
am well-pleased with Islam as your religion". (5:3) 


The world is mortal and time's fell hands spare 
nothing. Consequently, a perfect man, too, must be subject 
to the mortal onslaught of time. Thus, there arises the 
necessity of preserving for all time to come every syllable 
that drops from his lips, of recording every gesture and 
movement of his body, and of perpetuating each mark 
and line of his features, so that his personality may guide us, 
whenever such guidance is needed in the perilous voyage 
of life. 

It is a strange coincidence that, just as none of the 
founders of other religions was meant to appear as a 
perfect embodiment of all virtues, so has none of them left 
behind a comprehensive record of his life. Take, for 
instance, Jesus Christ, who lived for thirty-three years. Out 
of these thirty-three, it is only three years we know about. 
The reformers of Iran are known to the world only through 
the Shah-Namah of Firdausi, while the Indian Avtàrs 
(Incarnations) are altogether lost in a haze of myth. Of 
Moses likewise, our knowledge is based primarily on the 
Torah, & book that came into existence about 300 years 
after the death of Moses himself. This was a clear sign 
from God that, just as the teachings and achievements of 
these prophets were not meant to last for ever, so we hardly 
needed anything more that their sketchy portrayals that 


— forth from this Sun among the prophets served asa guiding star for 
humanity, and every nook and corner of this dark world received 
light from the manifold perfections he displayed. With all that, our 
view of the manifestation of perfections should not be allowed to be 
disparaging and derogatory to other prophets, for such an act may 
amount to spiritual condemnation. (For details see the essay on 
Khalil ki bashariyat in the Ma‘arif for Muharram and Safar, 1356 
À H., April-May, 1937 C.E.) 
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history has preserved. Providence itself is the best judge, 
and provides whatever is needed and whenever we need it. 

Followers of various religions equally love the faith of 
their choice. If you ask directly which among the prophets 
is to be regarded as a perfect embodiment of virtue, the. 
answer will reveal a large variety. But if you make a little | 
variation in the wording and ask whether we have an 
authentic record of any  prophet's life which has been 
compiled with a greater care for reliability than could ever 
be observed for Divine Books, and which, at the same time, - 
is comprehensive enough to embrace all that he said or did, 
depicting in detail his manner of dress, his gait and deport- 
ment, his natural bent of mind and his mode of living—— 
how he ate and drank, woke and slept, laughed and talked 
——if you ask such a question, then the only one answer 
possible will be: Muhammad (may my parents stand sacrifice 
for him). 

Whatever has been said in the preceding lines was the 
religious aspect of the motive for undertaking this venture. 
Let us look at it from literary point of view. 


“Sira” as a Branch of Literature 


In literature, biography occupies an especial place. The 
life story of the meanest of us may be a lesson and a source 
of knowledge. What novel hopes our nobodies entertain, 
what strange plans they make, how they proceed on in their 
liited spheres of activity, how they rise up step by step 
and where they stumble, what opposition they encounter and 
then sit down dejected and tired, only to take rest, and 
again move onward——in short, all the varied panorama of 
effort and struggle, courage and daring that we meet with in 
the career of an Alexander may likewise be witnessed in 
the life of a poor peasant or labourer. 

Thus all biography has lessons for us and leads us to 
the knowledge of truth; and for this purpose the ‘MAN’ 
dealt with is of little importance : the important thing is the 
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facts and their range and authenticity——facts that expose 
to view the manifold turns and curves in a career. If, 
fortunately, the ‘MAN’ be superman and the details too 
exhaustive and absolutely authentic, biography should expect 
no better lot. 

In view of these facts, none can deny that the life- 
history of the Prophet Muhammad (peace and blessings of 
Allah be upon him) is an imperative need not only for the 
Muslims but for humanity at large. It isa necessity, not 
only religious or Islamic, but also literary, moral and cul- 
tural. In short, it is & necessity that meets our interests both 
in this world and in the Hereafter. 

` Being a Muslim, I was not oblivious to the duty of writ- 
ing & biography of the Prophet Muhammad (peace and 
blessings of Allah be upon him) before undertaking any other 
literary work. But this tremendous and delicate task re- 
quired much preparation and I dared not attempt it without 
proper planning. With all that, I felt the growing need of 
such a book more than ever. 


Biography and “Im al-Kalam 


Formerly, biography was valued merely as a chronolo- 
gical history. . It had nothing to do with ‘Ilm al-Kalam. 
Modern critics, however, argue that, if religion simply 
means belief in God, the matter ends there. But, if faith 
in the prophethood is also a part of religion, then the ques- 
tion about the character and life of the person who was the 
Messenger of God and recipient of His revelation may natur- 
ally arise. I 


European biographers have painted the moral life of the 
Prophet Muhammad (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) 
in the darkest colours. Pressed by present day needs, Muslims. 
have generally lost touch with Arabic literature. Those who 
wish to know something of the Prophet, have, consequently, 
to resort to the biographies written by Europeans. By slow 
degrees, and yet continuously, they get poisoned. Asa result, 
there is à large number of people who regard Muhammad 
(peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) asa mere reformcr, 
and hold that if he was able to improve the social environ- 
ment in any way, he had acquitted himself of his mission ; 
while the fact that spots could also be detected (as they 
suppose) in his moral eharacter does not affect his position. 


These were the considerations that compelled me to 
undertake the arduous task of compiling a comprehensive 
book on thelife of the Prophet. Apparently, this seemed 
to be an easy affair, as there are so many books on the Pro- ` 
phet's life in Arabic, and to produce a large and interesting 
book based on them would not mean more than a few 
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months’ labour. In fact, however, nothing was more arduous 
and beset with difficulties than this work. : 


Further on, I shall try to show at length that so far no 


biography of the Prophet (peace and blessing of Allah be upon 


him) has been based on authentic sayings.! Hafiz Zain al-Din 


1. 


Here let another important and delicate problem be settled, which 
has been created by our lack of knowledge of the ‘‘Sira” literature. 
Many of us regard “Sira” as & part of Hadith (sayings of the 
Prophet). They think that, if we sort out from the books of Hadith 
facts that belong tó the life of the Prophet, then we get ''Sira", 
the life history of the Prophet. As reliable books of Hadith 
that contain not a single doubtful report are many, for instance, the 
SIHAH SITTA : it should be incorrect to assert that an authentic 
work on “Sira” does not exist. To further understand this fact the 
following points should be borne in mind : 


(a) First of all we should decide what “Sira” is? The old tradi- 

tionists and the Arbab Rijal (compilers of the life histories of the 
narrators) hold that ‘“‘“Maghazi” and “Sira” describe especially the 
facts pertaining to the campaigns (Ghazawat) of the Prophet 
Hence the work by Ibn Ishaq is called a book of **Maghazi" as well 
as of “Sira”. Hafiz Ibn Hajar, in his book Fath al-Bari has also 
used both these terms a8 synonymous. In the book on Jurispru- 
dence (Fiqh) this term has been used in the same sense. In such 
books, the word “Sira”, found in the chapters captioned ‘‘Jihad”’ 
and “Sira” refer to Ghazawat and Jihad injunctions. 
It continued to be so, for many centuries. Uptothe third 
century, works designated as “Sira” books, e.g., Sira of Ibn 
Hisham, Sira of Ibn ‘A’id, Sira of Amavi eto., generally give the 
description of Ghazawat alone. Later on, however, books on 
“Sira” dealt with other subjects also even to the exclusion of the 
Ghazawat. In a al-Mawdhib al-ladunniya we find almost evory- 
thing except Ghazawat. 


On the other hand, the traditionists regard ““Sira” and 
““Maghazi” as quite different from collections of Hadith. Later 
on, this distinction grew so pronounced that, in some cases, the 
authors of “Sira” and ‘‘Maghazi’” were regarded as a group 
opposed to the traditionists. In controversies on certain inci- 
dents, one may see the entire class.of Sira-writers arrayed— 
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al-‘Iraqi, in his book on ‘‘Sira’’, says, *"Thestudent must know 
that books of **Sira" (biography) contain facts faithfully re- 
ported and also those the authenticity of which is disputable". 


-«— 


against the Imam al-Bukhàri and Muslim ; and there are people 

who would reject the statements of the Imam al-Bukhari and 

Muslim on the ground that it is belied by writers of books on 

“Sira”. But critics declare that an authentically reported 

tradition deserves to be accepted, even though discredited by all 

the ''Sira"-writers unanimously. Let us cite a few instances 
here: 

(i) Among the various Ghazawat, there is a Ghazawa known as 
Ghazwa Dhi Qard (better read as Qarad). Compilers of **Sira" 
place the date of its occurrence before the treaty of al-Hudai- 
biya. But in the Sahih of Muslim there is a report on the autho- 
rity of Salama ibn Akwa' to the effect that this Ghazwa took 
place after the treaty of al-Hudaibiya and three days before the 
battle of Khaibar. ‘Allama al-Qurtubi, in his comments on 
this report of Salama says, “The compilers of “Sira” agreed 
in holding that Ghazwa of Dhi Qarad took place before the 
treaty of al-Hudaibiya. As for the report of Salama, it must 
have been the mere guess of some of its narrators”. But Hafiz 
Ibn al-Hajar. discussing this view of al-Qurtubi in his book 
Fath al-Bari says “All this leads us to conclude that the date 
of Ghazawa Dhi Qarad as mentioned in the Sahih (of Muslim) 
is more authentic than the one mentioned by the biographers. 


‘Allama al-Dimyati was a famous traditionist. He wrote 
a book on “Sira”. which exists till this day. He preferred the 
writers of “Sira” to the traditionists. But strict obedience 
to the **Sira"-writers revealed to him the fact that authentic 
traditions were preferable to the statements of ‘‘Sira’’-writers. 
Then he wished to make necosary alterations in his book. 
Unfortunately, he could not do so, as the book had already 
reached the hands of numerous readers. This fact has been 
mentioned by the ‘Allama himself. Hafiz Ibn al Hajar, having 
quoted al-Dimyati had made up his mind to change those pass- 
ages wherein he had discredited Hadith. He had, probably, 
made this mistake before attaining maturity as a scholar. He 
wanted to make necessary corrections in his book. But he 
could not do so as the book had already reached the hands of 
a large number of readers, 
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Itis thus found that even in the most reliable hooks 


on '*Sira" there are incorporated many sayings that are 
weak. Consequently, it was necessary'to collect a large 
number of books dealing with traditions and the lives of the 
narrators and then to compile a standard work based on 
thorough research and critical study. But to make a 
thorough study of hundreds of books and then to unearth 
the data was not a job for a single man. In addition to this, 
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(ii) A similar controversy exists regarding the Ghazawa Dhat 

al-Riqa'. Most of the biographers hold that it took place just 

` before the battle of Khaibar. But the Imam al-Bukhari 

states that it took place just after the battle of Khaibar. 

‘Allama al-Dimyati, however, diffors with the view of al- 

Bukhari. Al-Hafiz Ibn Hajar, in his book Fath al-Bari says: 

“As for al-Dimyati, he has disoussed this Hadith and declared 

it to be unreliable, because all the writers on “Sira” had 

rejected it." (Vol. VII, p. 322.) Having referred to al-Dimyati’s 
view on this point, Ibn Hajar refuted this as well. 

The substance of the discussion is that “Sira” is a separate 
branch of learning, not identical with Hadith. Hence, the 
writers of '*Sira" were not scrupulous about the authenticity 

"of a report to the same degree as the collectors of traditions 
now found in books known as the S/HAH SITTA. To cite 
an analogy, Islamic Jurisprudence is all derived from the 
Qur'an and Hadith, yet it cannot be said that it is one and 
the same thing with them or that equals them in merit. 

“Maghaz1” and “Sira? require minute details, which, if judged by the 
strict criteria of Hadith, are not available. The writers on ''Sira" 
sre thus compelled to relax their standards. Hence this branch of 
learning does not rank with Hadith. 

Al-Bukhari ‘and Muslim made it a point not to report a single saying 
of doubtful nature ; while the Sira-writers never worked under 
such restrictions. There are scores of books by writers from the ear- 
liest to the present times, for instance, “Sira” of Ibn Ishaq, Sira of 
Ibn Hisham, Sira of Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, Sirá of Dimyati, al-Mawahib 
al-ladunniya, etc. None of these writers has observed these restric- 
tions. 


It may now be seen what we meant when we said that no authen- 
tio book had so far been written on ''Sira", and how far it is correct.: 
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a knowledge of what the Europeans have written aboutthe . 
Prophet was indispensable. I do nət Know any of the 
western languages ; hence the need of a whole department 
of translators ; having command over Arabicand western 
languages both. Now that God has provided these facilities, 
I have no excuse to make. Failure to discharge my duty 
new would mean the greatest ill-luck for me. 


No personage in the annals of history had, or is ever 
likely to have, the facts of his life recorded with such com- 
prehensiveness and scrupulous cares as the Prophet of Islam. 
This is the unique source of pride for the Muslims, and for 
this performance they shall stand unrivalled for all time to 
come. Thirteen thousand persons who had associated with 
or seen the Prophet have liad their names and life-histories 
preserved. Can a more outstanding performance be imagined ; 
and it was all done at a time when writing had newly come 
into vogue ? 

Tabaqat of ibn Sa‘d, Kitab al-Sahába by Ibn Sakan, Kitab 
of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali, Kitab al-‘Ugaili fi al-Sahaba, Kitab 
Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi, Kitab al-Azraq, Kitab al-Dawlabi, 
Kitab al-Baghavi, Tabagat Ibn Makila (also read as Muqla), 
Usd al-ghaba, Isti*àb, Isaba fi ahwál al-Sahaba and others, all 

‘deal with such persons.! What other hero in the world had 
the lives of so many of his companions penned down ? 

In the following pages we propose to discuss the nature ` 
and history of the material collected by the earlier writers 
relating to the biography of the Prophet, in order to show 
how it is to be sifted and utilised.” 


1. All these books have been mentioned in the Zsti'ab. 


2. It must be borne in mind that, in books of Hadith, one can find 
numerous notices of the Prophet’s life, activities, habits, morals eto. 
They are immensely helpful to biographers, no doubt. Buta full- 
fledged biography could not be compiled on the basis of these notices 
alone. Moreover, they lack chronological order. Collections of the 
Prophet’s sayings form a separate literature in addition to the hooks 
mentioned above, 
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Early Biographies and the Written Material 

Generally, it is held that reading and writing was not 
common among the Arabs, and the books first came to be 
written in the days of the *Abbasid Caliph Abü Mansür, 
approximately in the year 143 A.H. (760 C. E). Hence, the 
sayings of the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon 
him)and the accounts of his life, such asexisted, were believ- 
ed to have been preserved in the archives of memory, and 
not on paper. But such a superficial view is not warranted. 
Reading and writing, though limited to a few, had long 
been known to the Arabs. 

In ancient days, the scripts familiar to the Arabs were 
known as Himyari and Nabati (Himyarite and the Naba- 
taean) ; and a large number of inscriptions in both have now 
been made available through the labour of European 
scholars. Shortly before the advent of Islam, another script 
was developed, which having gone through many changes 
is known as modern Arabic. 

The history and origin of the present script is clouded 
inlegends. For example, Ibn Nadim has quoted al-Kalbi 
as saying that the men who devised the Arabic script were 
Abi Jad, Hawaz Hutti, Kalimüm, Sa‘fas and Qurishat. 
Similar to this, there is also a statement from Ka‘b, who 
says that Adam was the originator of all alphabets. Ibn 
Nadim has again quoted from ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas that 
the first to introduce the Arabic script were three persons 
beloging to the tribe of Bawlàn (an off-shoot of the tribe of 
Tai’), who lived in Anbar, their names were: Muramir ibn 
Marwa, Aslam ibn Sadra and ‘Amir ibn Jadara. 

Of all such stories, the only probable one seems to be the 
statement in ‘Amr ibn Shabba's book Akhbér Mecca (quoted 
by ibn Nadim) that the man who invented this script belong- 
ed to the tribe of Banü Yakhlud ibn Nadr ibn Kinàna. This 
probably took place at a time when the Quraish had gained 
ascendancy and were engaged in trade with the outside 
world. Ibn Nadim says that in the library of Caliph Màmüm 
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al-Rashid he had found a document written by “Abd al- 
Muttalib ibn Hashim (grand-father of the Prophet), and it 
ran thus: “A certain Himyari (a Himyarite), resident 
of San'à, owes to me, *Abd al-Muttalib ibn Hashim, resident 
of Mecca, one thousand Dirhams of silver, (weighed against 
iron). He will have to pay the same when called upon to 
do so ; God and two angels stand witness to it".! 

This document shows that *Abd al-Muttalib had loaned 
one thousand Dirhams to a certain person belonging to the 
Himyar tribe ; and that these people believed in angels (and 
probably in the KIRAM al-KATIBIN, i.e., the two record- 
ing angels). Ibn Nadim has further observed that the hand 
in which this document was written looked like that of a 
female. 

Al-Baladhuri says that, at that time when the Prophet 
entered upon his mission, seventeen persons among the 
Quraish knew reading and writing ; and they were: ‘Umar, 
‘Ali, ‘Uthman, Abū ‘Ubaida, Talha, Zaid, Abū Hudhaifa, 
Abi Sufyan, Shifa’ bint ‘Abd-Allah and others.” 

Among the prisoners from the Qruaish taken in the battle 
of Badr, which took place in the second year of the Hijra 
(623 C.E.) there were many who could not pay for their 
liberty ; and the literate among them were ordered by the 
Prophet to teach at least ten illiterate Muslim children in 
lieu of cash payment. Zaid ibn Thabit, who later on became 
famous as one of the scribes of the Prophet’s revelations, 
learned reading and writing in this way.? 

These facts show that literacy had made some headway 
among the Meccans and Medinites, even in the days of the 
Prophet. Now it remains to be seen whether the followers 
of the Prophet noted down his sayings in his life-time and 
whether we have inherited from them any written material 
for a biography. 


1. Ibn Nadim, Cairo Edition, p. 17. 
2. Futüh al-buldan, European Edition, p. 471. 
3. Tabgat of Ibn Sa'd, p. 14. 
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Written Record Contemporary with the Prophet 

There are sayings, some of which are to be found in the 
Sahih of Muslim, which speak of the Prophet having ordered 
his Companions not to write down anything he said. The 
words of the report are: 

*Write not from me anything; and E has 
written anything from me, other than the Qur’an should rub 
it out". But this seems to have been an order of early days, 
for there are several authentic sayings to prove that the 
Companions of the Prophet had his permission to write down 
whatever he said. Al-Bukhari, in the chapter entitled 
*Knowledge", reports from Abi Huraira that, of all the 
Companions of the Prophet, none except ‘Abd Allah ibn 
‘Umar remembered so many -sayings as he did, the reason 
being that “Abd Allah used. to write down whatever the 
Prophet said, which he did not do. There is another report 
that ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar was in the habit of writing down 
every word uttered by the Prophet. Some people, the report 
adds, asked ‘Abd Allah not to do so, for sometimes the 
Prophet was displeased and sometimes in a happy mood. At 
this, ‘Abd Allah stopped writing ; and Jater on reported the 
matter to the Prophet himself. The Prophet poiuted to his 
lips and said, ‘‘Do write, for nothing-but truth can escape. 
from them’’.! Khatib al-Baghdadi, in his book T'agyid al-‘ilm, 
says that the book in which ‘Abd Allah had written down 
these sayings was named Sádiqa?. 

Once the Prophet ordered that the names of all those 
people who had embraced Islam by that time would be 
noted down; and the names of about 1,500 of his followers 
were recorded.? 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, in his book Taqyid al-*ilm, again 
says that when the people gathered in a large number to 


1. Abu Dawid, Vol. ii, p. 77. 
2. Jami‘ bayan al-'ilm by Ibn Abd al-Barr, p. 77. 
3. Abū Dawid, Vol. 1, pp. 21 & 22. 
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hear Anas repeat the sayings of the Prophet, Anas used to 
take out a soeroll of paper and say, “Here are the sayings 
that I had written down after I had heard them from the 
Prophet”. 


The Prophet sent many written orders concerning 
charity, Zakāt (poor-due) etc., to various tribes of Arabia ; 
` and many of them are still preserved in books of Hadith., 
In the same way the messages addressed by the Prophet to 
various kings and chiefs of Arabia and of other countries 
were also in writing. 

The Sakīh of al-Bukhārī (chapter Kitab al-*Ilm), men- 
tions that in the year when Mecca fell into the hands of the 
Muslims, it so happened that a certain person belonging to 
the tribe of Khuza‘a killed some other man. At this, the 
Prophet delivered a sermon while seated on a camel. A 
man, belonging to the territory of Yemen came and request- 
ed the Prophet to lethim have a copy ofthe same in 
writing. The Prophet ordered a copy of the same sermon 
to be given to the man. 

In short, by the time the Prophet died there was in 
existence the following material :— 

(a) The sayings that ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar, Ibn “Abbas, 
*Ali, Anas and other Companions had preserved in 
writing,! 

(b) Written orders, treaties (such as the Treaty of Hud- 
aibiya) or the messages sent by the Frophet to 
various tribes.? . 

(c) Letters sent by the Prophet to various kings? and, 

(d) Names of 1,500 (fifteen hundred) followers of the 


Prophet.‘ 


Al-Bukhari, Vol. I, pp. 21_& 22. 

Sunan of Ibn .Majah, p. 130, and Abū Dawid, Vol. I, pp. 155, 156. 
Al-Bukhari, Vol. I, pp. 5 - 15. 

Ibid. 
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After the death of the Prophet this written material 


increased enormously. Before the advent of the ‘Abbasids, 
just after the murder of Walid ibn Yazid, when books on 
traditions and sayings were transferred from the library 
of Walid, those written by the Imàm al-Zuhri alone had to 
be carried on the backs of mules.! 


Maghazi 

The Arabs had no arts or sciences, but they loved to 
preserve the memory of their warlike deeds and tribal 
battles. It might therefore be expected that, of all the deeds 
and sayings of the Prophet, traditions concerning Maghazi 
would be the first to gain popularity and prepare the 
grounds for this branch of knowledgs. But this was not the 
case. Traditions concerning the military activities of the 
Prophet were the last to receive attention. The Khulafa’ 
Rashidün (the righteous Caliphs, four in number, viz., Aba 
Bakr, ‘Umar, 'Uthman and ‘Ali) and the elder Companions 
of the Prophet paid more attention to those sayings and 
doings of the Prophet that concerned tke Shari‘a and on 
which Islamic jurisprudence (Fiqh) could be based. 

The Imam al-Bukhàri, while relating the battle of 
Uhud, has quoted the words of Sa'ib ibn Yazid, ‘I enjoyed 
the company of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn “Auf, Talha, Ibn 
‘Ubaid Allah, Miqdad and Sa‘d for a long time. Still I 
never heard them quoting from the Holy Prophet, except 
that Talha used to relate the incidents of the battle of 
Uhud”. . 

The Companions of the Prophet named above, are very 
well known and have reported a large number of sayings 
from him. The quotation given above may only mean that 
the elder Companions of the Prophet desisted from relating 
the Ghazwāt, except Talha, wko often spoke of Uhud. It 
was on this account that the writers who devoted themselves 
to Maghazi (military history) though very popular with the 


1. Tadhkirat al-Huffaz, Description of Imam al-Zuhri, by Dhahabi, 
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masses, carried little weight in the eyes of the learned. 
Ibn Ishàq and al-Waqidi are regarded as authorities on this 
subject ; of whom al-Wagidi is declared by the traditionists 
to have been a perfect liar. Ibn Ishàq passes, with some 
of the traditionists for a reliable man ; but others of equal 


authority do not regard him as worthy of trust. We shall 
discuss this in some detail later on. 


The Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal, in the Maudz'àát of Mulla - 


Qàri, is reported as saying: “There are three kinds of writ- 
ings that have no basis, viz., Maghazi, Malahim (war- 
strategy) and  Tafasir or commentaries of the Qur'an’? 
Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, having quoted these words says that, 
while making this remark, the Imim Ahmad must have had 
in his mind those books in particular that were really 
baseless. He further says, “As regards the Tafasir, the 
books by al-Kalbi and Muqatil ibn Sulaiman are widely 
known. But the Imam Hanbal has said that the commentary 
by al-Kalbi is a monument of lies from the beginning to 
the end”. 

He further remarks : “As regards the Magh4zi literature 
the most famous book is the work of Muhammad ibn Ishaq, 
who borrows freely from the Christians and the Israelites ; 
and the Imam al-Shafi‘i has declared the books by al-Waqidi 
to be full of lies”. 

In spite of all distinction, it was impossible to ignore 
this branch ofliterature. Hence the elder Companions and 
traditionists were very careful and narrated only such facts 
as they were quite sure of. 


Written Literature Under State Patronage 


In the days of the first Four Caliphs, Islamic juris- 
prudence and traditions were widely studied. They were 
also taught by a number of teachers. All this was however, 
done, orally ; and nothing was reduced to writing. The 
Umayyads were the first to order Muslim scholars to write. 


— — ——  — — —— 


L Maudi'at of Mulla ‘Ali Qari, Mujtabà'i Press, p. 85. 
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Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, in his book Jami‘ bayan al-‘ilm, has quoted 
the Imam al-Zuhri as saying: ‘We did not like to transfer 
knowledge to paper, but at last a time came when men in 
authority compelled us to do so."! 

Amir Mu‘awiya was the first to encourage writings. He 
invited ‘Ubaid ibn Sharya to come from Yemen and compile 
a history of the ancients. The book is named Akhbar al- 
Madiyin? I 

Next to Amir Mu'àwiya came “Abd al-Malik ibn 
Marwan, who ascended the throne in the year 65 A.H. (684 
C.E.). He ordered the scholars to write books of every type 
and on every topic. Sa‘id ibn Jubair, the greatest scholar 
ofthe day, was ordered to write a Tafsir (commentary of 
the Qur'an). This the Imam did, and the Tafsir was de- 
posited in the state library. The Tafsir considered to have 
. been written by ‘Ata’ ibn Dinar is the same that Sa‘id had 
written. ‘Ata’ had, somehow, secured it from the royal 
library.? 

The reign of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz gave a fresh 
impetus to literary activity. Orders were promulgated all 

"over the empire for sayings of the Prophet to be compiled 
into the form of books. Sa‘d ibn Ibrahim, who was a famous 
traditionist and the Qàdi of Medina,’ was asked to write into 
books a very large number of traditions; and they were 
all sent to various parts of the Muslim empire. Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr, in his book Jami‘ bayan al-‘ilm, quotes Ibn Ibrahim as 
saying: “Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz ordered us to collect the 


traditions. We did so and wrote a large number of volumes ; ` 


and ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz sent one set to each of the 
various parts of his empire.’ 

Abi Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Amr ibn Hazm Ansari 
(also ibn Hidm Anasri), the Qàdi of Medina who was a 


Jami: bayan al-‘ilm, Cairo Edition., p. 136. 
Fihrist of Ibn Nadim, p. 244. 

Mizan al-I‘tidal, ‘Ata ibn Dinàr's version, 
Jami‘ bayna al-'ilm, Cairo Edition, p. 36. 
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renowned traditionist of his time and the teacher of the 


- famous Imam al-Zuhri, was also ordered to compile books on 
traditions.! 


Traditions Quoted by *A'isha 


The traditions quoted by ‘A’isha occupy a unique place 
of their own. A large number of traditions handed down 
by her are those that bear upon the fundamentals of Islamic 
jurisprudence. It was on account of this that ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd 
al-'Aziz paid special attention to the sayings quoted by her. 
‘Amra bint *Abd:al-Rahman was a lady who had been 
brought up by ‘A’isha herself. She was very learned, and 
she remembered a large number of sayings. All the Muslim 
scholars agree that none knew the traditions reported by 
‘A’isha more than ‘Amra. ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz wrote 
to Abii Bakr ibn Muhammad to collect and put into writing 
all the traditions reported by ‘Amra and send them to him.? 


Special Attention paid to Maghazi. 


So far little attention had been paid to Maghàzi and 
Sira?. ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ordered that people should 
be taught and trained in this branch of knowledge in schools 
specially run for this purpose. ‘Asim ibn ‘Umar ibn Qatada 
al-Ansari (d. 121 A.H.—738-39 C.E.) was well versed in Sira 
and Maghàzi. He was ordered by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
to start a school in the mosque of Damascus for imparting 
lessons in Maghàzi and Manaqib (Eulogies in praise of the 
Prophet and his Companions). 


The Imam al-Zuhri. 


It was in these days that the Imam al-Zuhri wrote a 


pai 


. Tabagāt of Ibn Sa'd, Vol. II, p. 134. 
Ibid., Vol. II, p. 134; and Tak (4;b al-tahIhib, veraion of Abū Bakr 
Ibn Muhammad. 
3. It is to be noted that books dealing with Maghazi and Sra naturally 
Š cover much common ground. They may, however be distinguishod 
by the conspicuity they give to the one or the other—Translator. 
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book on Maghazi; and, as the Imam al-Suhaili, in his book ` 


Raud al-unuf has remarked, this was the first book on the 
` subject, The Imam al-Zuhri was the most learned scholar 
of the time, none being his equal in Fiqh and Hadith. He 


was the grand-teacher of the Imam al-Bukhiri, the famous, 


traditionist. He took cnormous pains to collect traditions, 
visited the house of each Ansari, enquired of all he could 
` meet, young or old, man or woman——even such as lived 
in seclusion; and tried to pen down all that they knew 
about the Holy Prophet. He himself belonged to the tribe 
of the Quraish, was born in the year 50 A.H. (670 C.E.) ; 
and had seen many of the Companions of the Prophet. In 
the year 80 A.H. (701 C.F.) he reached the court of ‘Abd 
al-Malik ibn Marwan, where he was received with great 
honour. Most probably he wrote his famous book al-Maghazi 
at the instance of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. It is worth 
noting that he was closely connected with the court. 
Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik entrusted him with the education 
of his children. He died in the year 124 A.H. (741 C.E.). 


Disciples of the Imam al-Zuhri 


As a result of the.endeavours of al-Zuhri people started 
taking interest in Maghazi, and, among the large number of 
his pupils, there were many who rose to eminence in this field 
of literature, such as Ya‘qib ibn Ibrahim, Muhammad ibn 
Salih and ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. Accordingly, 
the Tahdhib al-tahdhib, when speaking of any of them, 
appends the words “Sahib al-Maghàzi" (master of the 
Maghazi) as a mark of respect and distinction. 

Two of his pupils tower high above the rest—and they 
are also the ones who close the line of writings on this subject 
—and they are Misa ibn ‘Uqbah and Muhammad ibn Ishaq. 


Musa ibn ‘Uqba | 
s. Misa ibn *Uqba had been à slave of the Zubair family 


1. Tahdhib al-tahdhib, version of Ibn al-Zukri. - 
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and had seen ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar living. In Hadith, the 
Imam Malik had been his pupil and held him in such high 
regard that he used to advise others to learn Maghāzī from none 
but Musa. The chief characteristics of his writings are: 


(a) The writers of Magbazi had cared little for the authen- 
ticity of traditions. But Misa usually did that. 

(b) Generally, authors delighted in amassing as many facts 
as they came to know. As a result, all sorts of reports, 
spurious as well as genuine, found way into their 
writings. Müsà made a careful scrutiny and incor- 
porated only those reports that he found to be correct. 
Hence his work is much less voluminous than the other 
books on Maghaàzi. 

(c) There was no age limit and anybody could attend the 
lessons of a teacher ; and pass on to others what he had 
learnt. But it was difficult for an immature mind to 
understand the actual meaning and implications of 
traditions at & tender age. Much confusion was therefore 
created when such youths quoted traditions to others. 


Contrary to others, Misa learnt the subject in his 

' old age.t He died in 141 A.H. (758 C.E.) Misa’s 

work is not extant, but it was available for a very long 

time, and numerous references to it are to be found in 
all the old books on Sira and Maghazi. 


Muhammad ibn Ishaq 


He is the most famed writer of Maghàzl and is recog- 
nised as the highest authority. Al-Wagqidi alone can match 
him as a well-known author ; but al-Waqidi is notorious for 
his absurd and baseless reports and his is a negative reputa- 
tion. Muhammad ibn Ishaq on the other hand, being a 
Tabi‘i, had seen one of the Companions of the Prophet, 
namely Anas. He was wcll-versed in the Hadith literature, 


1. Tühdhib al-tahdhib, version of Misa Ibn ‘Uqba. 
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Al-Imàm al-Zuhri kept a watchman at his door and none 
could enter his house unannounced. For Muhammad ibn 
Ishaq, however, there was no such restriction and he had 
free access to him at any time. As regards the reliability 
of Muhammad ibn Ishàq, opinions differ. Al.Imàm Malik 
is doubtful about his veracity and does not consider him 
to be dependable, at least in the field of Maghàzi and Gira. 
‘The Imam al-Bukhàri did not incorporate in his Sahih any 
tradition quoted by Muhammad, yet he drew upon him in 
the chapter **al-.Qirà'a" (Recitation). In ‘books of history, 
we find quite a large number of facts borrowed from his 
book. His pen made the Maghazi literature so popular and 
interesting that even the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, who were more 
interested in other branches of knowledge, took a fancy to 
it. Ibn *Adi has acknowledged his special services, saying 
that no other work on Sira and Maghàzi could equal the 
one by Muhammad ibn Ishàq.! 


In his book al-Thigat, Ibn Hibbàn says that the main 
charge against. Muhammad ibn Ishaq was that, while des- 
cribing the battle of Khaibar and other battles, he 
incorporated reports that he had heard from the Jews 
converted to Islam. As these facts must have been reported 
to the converts by the Jews, their reliability was question- 
able. Al-Dhahabi also declares that Muhammad ibn Ishaq 
reported facts borrowed from the Jews and the Christians, 
whom unfortunately, he considered as reliable. He died in 
the year 151 A.H. (768 C.E.). Abū Bakr Sa'd Zangi ordered 
his book to be translated into Persian in the days of Sheikh 
Sa‘di, of which I had the opportunity of seeing a manuscript 
copy at Allahabad. 


Muhammad ibn Ishàq's work had a wide publicity and 
` many famous traditionists edited it. Ibn Hisham brought 
out a very elaborate and enlarged edition, known as Sira 


— —— y — 


` l. Tahdhib al-tahdhib, version of Muhammad Ibn Ishaq. 
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Ibn Hisham. As the original book of Ibn Ishaq is rarely 
available, its successor, Stra Ibn Hisham remains as a relic 
of the original work. 


Ibn Hisham 


His name was ‘Abd al-Malik, and he was a very reliable 
traditionist and historian. He belonged to the Himyarite 
tribe, and it was, perhaps, for this reason that he wrote a 
history of the Himyarite dynasty, which exists even today. 
His additional contribution to biographical literature con- 
sists of clarifications of the difficult words that occur in 
books on Sira. He died in the year 213 A.H. (823 C.E.). 

The popularity of the Stra Ibn Hisham persuaded 

writers to put it in verse. Abū Nasr Fath ibn Musa 
 Khudravi (d. 633 A.H. 1264 C.E.), ‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn 
Ahmad, better known as Sa'd Viri (d. 607 A.H.———1210 
C.E.), Abū Ishaq al-Ansári, al-Tilisumàni and Fath al-Din 
Muhammad ibn Ibrahim, known as ibn al-Shahid (d. 793 
A.H.——1390 C.E.) brought out versified editions. The 
last named author’s work contains some 10,000 lines and is 
entitled Fath al-gharib fi sirat al-Habib. 


Ibn Sa‘d 


Al-Waqidi himself deserves no notice, but his disciple, 
Ibn Sa‘d, produced so comprehensive and detailed a book 
on the lives of the Holy Prophet and his Companions that 
it stands unrivalled even today. He was a famous tradition- 
ist, and though, according to some traditionists, his teacher 
al-Waqidi does not deserve any consideration. Ibn Sa‘d 
may be relied upon. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi had remarked 
of him: “He (Ibn Sa‘d) was an eminent scholar and had 
` an unbiased mind. He has compiled a book dealing with 
the lives of the Companions of the Prophet, and of 
those who followed them, bringing the narrative to his own 
day. It is an excellent and beautiful performance.' 


1. Tahdhib al-tahdhib, version of Muhammad Ibn Sa‘d. 
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Ibn Sa‘d belonged to the tribe allied to the Bani 
Hashim. Born in the town of Basra, he had taken up his 
residence at Baghdad. The famous historian al-Balàdhurl 
was his pupil He died in 230 A.H. (844 C.E.) at the age 
of sixty-two. ; 

Ibn Sa‘d’s work is entitled Tabagãt. It has eight 
volumes, two dealing with the life of the Prophet and the 
rest with the lives of the Companions. As the lives of the 
Companions contain numerous references to the Prophet, 
these parts also form a valuable source for the Prophet’s 
biography. 

Ibn Sa'd's work had become almost untraceable in as 
much as no library had a complete set, when the German 
Emperor thought of its publication, donating a lakh of 
rupees (approximately U.S. dollars 11,111 at the present 
rate of exchange) from his personal purse. Professor 
Sachau was entrusted with the task of procuring from 
various places the various parts of the book. Sachau 
travelled to Constantinople, Egypt and to other countries, 
and succeeded in collecting all the volumes. Twelve 
European professors took upon themselves the onerous duty 
of correcting the volumes allotted to each ; and thus came 
out this valuable book from a press in Leyden (Holland) 
carefully edited and printed. Much of this book is based on 
al-Waqidi but all the reports having been referred to the 
sources, those originating from al-Waqidi can be easily 
separated from the rest. 

Several other books on Sira were also written during 
this period; and books like Kashf al-Zunuin mention their 
names. But we know nothing more about them now. They 
are no longer extant and so we needn’t worry about them. 


Tarikh Kabir and Tarikh Saghir by Imam Bukhari 


In addition to the books on Sra, there are historical 
-writings following models of the traditionists, that is, record- 
ing statements with reference to sources. These works, too, 
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at least the portions dealing with the life of the Prophet, 
form a part of the Sira literature. Of these the foremost, 
and at once the most authentic, are the two books of the 
Imam al-Bukhàri. But unfortunately both are brief. One 
of these, the T'a’rikh Saghir, has now been published. This 
book does not devote more than a tenth of its space to the 
life of the Prophet, the topic covering only fifteen pages: 
and this, too, not in an orderly way. The Ta’rikh. Kabir is 
fairly voluminous, and I saw a copy of it ina library at the 
mosque of Aya Süfiah. But the account of the Prophet's 
life is short, and scattered here and there. 


Ibn Jarir Al-Tabari 


Among books of historical character, an authentic and 
very comprehensive book is that of the Imam al-Tabari, 
known as Ta'rikh Kabir.  AlTabari is a writer whose 
scholarly attainments and whose sure and extensive knowl. 
edge are unanimously recognised by the traditionists. His 
commentary is by far the best of all the commentaries. The 
well-known traditionist, Ibn Khuzaima, says that he knew 
no man more learned than al-Tabari. Al-Tabari died in the 
year 310 A.H.—921C.E. Some traditionists, al-Sulaimani 
in particular, have remarked that al-Tabari coined traditions 
for the Shi‘a. Regarding this charge against al-Tabari, 
‘Allama al- Dhahabi, in his Mīzān al-i‘tidal, says : 


“This is an allegation based on false misgivings. The 
fact is that Ibn Jarīr is one of the most trust-worthy 
Imam”. 

*Allàma al-Dhahabi has further remarked that, although 
Jarir was inclined towards the Shi‘a sect, his Shi'ism was 
harmless. All the authentic and comprehensive books of 
history, such as al-T'a'rikh al-kamil and those written by Ibn 
al-Athir, Ibn Khuldün, Abual-Fidà' etc., are bascd on his 
work and abridged from it. Al-Tabari’s work, too, was al- 
most unavailable; and we owe much to the European 
scholars who put it in print. 
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Below we give a concise list of the reliable works and 
authors on the Sira :' 


*Urwa ibn Zubair (d. 94 A.H.——712 C.E.) 


He was the son of Zubair and a grand-son of Abū Bakr 
on mother’s side, was brought up by ‘A’isha and is the 
source of a good deal of information on Sira and Maghàzi. 
‘Allama al-Dhahabi, in his Z'adhkirat al-Huffaz, says that he 
was learned in Sira. The author of the Kashf al-Zunin says 
that some people consider his book to be the first on the 
subject. 


Al-Sha‘bi (d. 109 A. H.—--727 C.E.) 


He was a great traditionist and had full mastery over 
various sciences, He acted as ambassador of the Umayyad 
Caliph at Constantinople. He knew so much of Maghazi and ` 
Sira that ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar once remarked; **"Though 
I was myself present at three Ghazwat, his knowledge of 
them is far greater than mine". 


Wahb ibn Munabbih (d. 114 A.H.——-732 C.E.) 


He belonged to a non-Arab family of Yemen and had 
heard some traditions from Abū Huraira. Prophecies about : 
the advent of the Prophet, as found in ancient books, are 
mostly narrated by him. 

*Asim ibn ‘Umar ibn Qatada al-Ansari (d. 121 A.H.——738 
C.E.) 

He was one of the well-known Tabi: ün, ie., had been a 
contemporary of some of the Companions. He narrated 
traditions from Anas, from his mother Ramiya and from 


l. The works of almost all these writers are not available. 
Quotations from them very often occur in other books on Gira. 
We have taken these details from the T'ahdhib al-tahdhib, so 
as to enable our readers to see how far they can be relied 
upon, 
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his father. He had an extensive knowledge of Sira and 
Maghàzi, and taught the subjects in the mosque of Damascus 
under orders from ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-*Aziz. 


Muhammad ibn Muslím ibn Shihabal-Zuhri (d.124 A.H.—— 
741 C.E.) 


Already spoken of. 


Ya*qub bin *Utba ibn Mughira ibn al-Akhnas ibn Shuraiq al- 
Thaqafi. (d. 128 A.H.——745 C.E.) 


He was a highly reliable traditionist. Governors and 
state officials sought his advice in administrative affairs. He 
was reputed to be one of the jurists of Medina and a scholar 
of Stra. His grand-father had been one of the deadliest 
enemies of the Prophet. 


Musa ibn ‘Uqba (d. 141 A.H.——758 C.E.) 
Already mentioned. 
Hashim ibn *Urwa ibn Zubair (d. 146 A.H. 763 C.E.) 


He quoted traditions, generally from his father. He was 
a pupil of the Imam al-Zuhri, and was considered one of the 
learned men of Medina. Some traditionists hold that the 
traditions collected by him at Baghdad were not carefully 
scrutinised. A vast number of traditions he traced back, 
through his father, to ‘A’isha. He had many famous and 
illustrious pupils. 


Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn Yasar. (d. 150 A.H.——767 C.E.) 
Already spoken of. — 
Ma‘mar ibn Rashid al-Azdi. (d. 152 A.H.—— 769 C.E.) 


Among the disciples of the Imàm al-Zuhri, his name 
stands second to that of al-Imam Malik. He was one of the 
architects of the science of Hadith, He left & work on 
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Maghāzī, which Ibn Nadim reports to have been named al- 
Maghazi. 


‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz al-Ausi. (d. 162 A.H.—— 
778 C.E.) 


He was a disciple of the Imam al-Zuhri. In the Sahih 
of Muslim, only one tradition has been quoted on his autho- 
rity : and he is not considered reliable by traditionists. He 
was well-versed in Stra: and Ibn Sa‘d calls him a great 
scholar of Stra and other sciences. 


Muhammad ibn Salih ibn Dinar al-Tammar (d. 168 A.H.— 
784 C.E.) 


He too was a disciple of the Imam al-Zuhri, and was the 
teacher of al-Wayidi. Ibn Sa‘d says he was a scholar of 
Sira and Maghazi. Many traditionists hold him to be trust- 
worthy. Abi al-Dannad, who was himself a great tradition- 
ist, says that if one wanted to learn the science of Maghazi 
oné must learn it from Muhammad ibn Salih. 


Abu Ma‘shar Najih al-Madani (d. 170 A.H.——786 C.E.) 


He was a disciple of Hashim ibn ‘Urwa. Al-Thauri 
and al-Waqidi have quoted from him. Though regarded by 
the traditionists as being à weak reporter so far as traditions 
are concerned, yet in the sphere of Maghàzi and Sira, they 
regard him as a high ranking scholar. Al-Imàm Hanbal says 
that he had a deep insight into the science of Szra. Ibn 
Nadim has mentioned his book al-Maghazi. His name fre- 
quently appears in Sira literature. 


‘Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Makhzumi (d. 
170 A.H.——786 O.E.) 


He was the great grand-son of al-Miswar ibn Makhrama, 
a Companion of the Prophet. He held a high position as a 
traditionist and was regarded as š learned scholar of Stra. 
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` Ibn Sa'd remarks that among the Medinwe he was a great 
scholar of Maghazi. 


*Abd al-Malik ibn Abi Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Amr ibn 
Hazm (d. 176 A.H. 792 C.E.) 


His family has been well-known for their knowledge of 
Sira and traditions. It was his grand-father who, under 
orders of the Caliph ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, first compiled 
traditions in book form. One of his paternal grand-mothers, 
‘Amra, had been brought up by ‘A’isha. He. was himself 
deeply read both in Maghàzi and in Sira. He received his 
education from his father and uncle. The Caliph Haran al- 
Rashid appointed him a Qàdi ; and he taught the people 
the science of Maghazi. He was also the author of a work 
known as al- Maghàzi. 


‘Ali ibn Mujahid al-Razi al-Kindi (d. 180.A.H.——796 C. E.) 


He was a disciple of AbG Ma'shar.  Al.Imàm Hanbal 
has quoted from him. He is a good writer on Maghazi. But 
some crities do not value his work as reliable. 


Ziyad ibn *Abd Allah ibn Tufail al-Bakha'i (or al-Bakka) (d. 
183 A.H.——799 C.E.) 


He was a disciple of Ibn Ishaq and the teacher of ibn 
Hishàm and thus forms a link between these two great 
scholars. His love for the knowledge of Sira led him to 


sell off his property and take to a wandering lifein the . 


company of his teacher, with whom he remained for a con- 
siderable period of time. In the eyes of the traditionists he 
carries little weight, but the writers on Sira hold him in high 
regard as the most reliable reporter. 


Salama ibn al-Fadl al-Abrash al-Ansari (d. 191 A.H.—809E.) 
He was a disciple of Ibn Ishaq, and quoted from him 


very often. He was the Qadi of Rai. Critics declare him 
to be unworthy of being quoted. But Ibn Ma’in, himsel: 


af segs 
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authority on the science of Rijàl (biographies of the report- 
ers of the Prophot's sayings) confirms his claims to reliabi- 
l lity and holds the books written by him to be the best 
‘writings on Stra. Al-Tabari has quoted from him very 
often. 


Abu Muhammad Yahya ibn Sa‘id ibn Aban al-Umawi (d. 194 
A.H.—809 C.E.) 


He was the disciple of Hashim ibn ‘Urwa and Ibn 
Jarih. Ibn Sa‘d says that, though he did not quote many 
traditions, yet he is dependable. The author of the Kashf al- 
Zuntin has mentioned him as one of the writers on Maghazi. 


Walid ibn Muslim al-Qurashi (d. 195. A.H.——810 C.E.) 


He was a famous Syrian traditionists, possessed of a 
fine memory, and excelled all his contemporary scholars in 
Syria. He was regarded as far superior to al- Waqidi, as far 
as Magh&zi and history are concerned. The number of books 
written by him is about seventy, one of which is al-Maghazi. 
There is mention of this book in al-Fihrist of Ibn Nadim. 


Yunus ibn Bukair (d. 199 A.H.—— 814 C.E.) 


He was a disciple of Hisham ibn ‘Urwa and Ibn Ishaq. 
As a narrator of traditions, he occupies a place of medio- 
erity. Al-Dhahabi, in his Tadkhira calls him “Sahib. al- 
Maghàzi" ; and many other traditionists have confirmed his 
reliability. He wrote marginal annotations on the books of 
Ibn Ishaq (vide Zurgani Mawahib, Vol. ILI, p. 10). 


Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-Wagidi al-Aslami (d. 207 A.H.— 822 


C.E.) | 

On Siva he has written two books, Kitab al-Sira and 
Kitab al-Ta’rikh wal-maghazi wal mab'ath. Al-Imàm al-Shafi 
says that the books written by al-Waqidi are nothing but 
heaps ‘of lies. Many baseless traditions found in books of. 
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Sira may be traced back to his work. A witty traditionist 

, once remarked that al-Waqidi was a man of truth, then 
there was-none in the world as truthful as he ; and if he was 
a liar, the world had never produced so great a liar. 


Ya‘qub ibn Ibrahim al-Zuhri. (d. 208 A.H.—823 C.E.) 


He was a descendant of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Auf and 
was a disciple of the Imam al-Zuhri. In Maghaàzi he occupied 
so high a place that eminent critics of Rijal, like Ibn Ma‘in, 
took their lessons from him. 


‘Abd al-Razzaq ibn Hammam ibn Nafi* al-Himyari (d. 211 
A.H.—826 C.E.) 


He is regarded as a reliable traditionist. He had lean- 
ings towards Shi‘ism. Ibn Ma‘in says that even if ‘Abd al- 
Rahman became an apostate, they could not stop reporting 
traditions from him. In his late life he lost his sight ; and 
so traditions narrated during this period are not so depend- 
able. He has left a work on Maghàzi. 


*Abd al-Malik ibn Hisham al-Himyari (d. 213 or 218 A.H.— 
828 or 833 C.E.) 


He has previously been mentioned. 
*Ali ibn Muhammad al-Madyani (d. 255 A.H.—839 C.E.) 


He was à disciple of Abi Ma‘shar Najih, Salama ibn 
Fadl and others. He had a wide knowledge of the history 
and the genealogies of Arab tribes. He is not reckoned as a 
traditionist, but he is regarded as à most eminent historian. 
He is the source of the voluminous writings of Aghani. He 
wrote a large number of books on history and genealogy. 
His book on Sira is a detailed work, which, as remarked by 
Ibn Nadim, has been arranged under all sorts of multifarious 
headings. i 


‘Umar ibn Shubba al-Basri (d. 262 A.H. --875 C.E.) 


. He was a prominent scholar of history, Hadith, lexicons, 
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poetry and grammar. He wrote history of Mecca as well as 
those of Medina and Basra. His place in biography is very 
high. Ibn Màjah in Hadith, and, in history al. spe 
and Abū Nu‘aim were his disciples. 


. Muhammad ibn ‘Isa Tirmidhi (also pronounced as Turmudhi, 
and Tarmadhi) (d. 279 A.H.—892 C.E.) 


He is considered to be one of the most famous tradi- 
tionists. His book of traditions occupies the third place 
among the Six Authentic Books of traditions known as the 
Sihàh Sila. Another work by him is al-Shama'il, in which 
he has described the personallife, habits and character of 
the Holy Prophet. He took utmost care to incorporate only 
genuine and reliable traditions. Many scholars have written 
commentaries and annotations on it. 


Ibrahim ibn Ishaq ibn Ibrahim (d. 285 A.H.—898 C. E. z) 


He, too, is regarded as one of the most outstanding 
traditionists. His book is entitled Musnad Sahaba, to which 
is appended the Kitab al- Maghazi. 


Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn Abi Khaithama al-Baghdadi (d. 299 
A.H.—911 C.E.) 


He learned Hadith from the Imam Hanbal and Ibn 
Ma‘in. He wasa learned scholar of Sira and history. His 
most fax;ous work is known as T'a'rikh Kabir which included 
a portion dealing with the life of the i a 


Muhammad ibn ‘A’idh of Damascus 


His book on Maghàzi is regarded as a reliable work. 

His authority is very often quoted by men like al-Hafiz Ibn 
Hajar. 

These were the earliest writers. Now we give a short 

list of books by later writers, based on the older Hadith 

` literature and the books mentioned above. It mentions also 


~; 
~ 
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the books written as commentaries on the older works. We 
include them as they are in themselves regular works. They 
have also a good deal of matter not to be found even in the 
original books. 


Raud al-Upuf 


À commentary on the book of Ibn Ishàq, written by 
‘Abd al-Rahmaàn al-Suhaili, who died in the year 581 A.H.— 
1185 C.E. Al-Suhaili was among the leading traditionists 
and almost all the later writers on Sira borrow from him. 
The author, in the preface, has claimed that he had compil- 
ed this work with the help of 120 books. A manuscript copy 
of this book is in use with us. (Printed in Cairo, 1911). 


Sira of al-Dimyati 


Written by al-Hafiz ‘Abd al-Mu'min al-Dimyati (d. 705 
A.H.—1305 C.E.). References to this Sira are frequently 
found in other works. The full title of the book is al-Mukh- 
taşar fi Sirati Sayyid Khair al-Bashar. It contains some 100 
pages. There is a MS copy of this book in the Patna libr- 
ary. (Catalogue, XV. 1007). 


Sira of al-Khilati 


Written by ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-Khilati 
Hanafi (d. 708 A.H.—1308 C.E.) 


Sira of al-Gazaruni 


, 


"Written by Sheikh Zahir al-Din ibn Muhammad 
Gázarüni (d. 694 A.H.—1294 C.E.).! 


Sira of al-Mughlata'i (d. 762 A.H.—1361 C.E.) 
This is a famous book and has been published in Egypt. 


i. The library attached to the Jum‘a Mosque, Bombay, has a 
manuscript copy of this work. 


rar 
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Al-*Allàma al-‘Aini has written on part of it a commentary 
known by the name of Kashf al-l'itham.! 


Sharaf al—Mustafa 


By al-Hafiz Abū Sa‘id ‘Abd al-Malik of Nishapür (d. 406/ 
1015). The book consists of eight volumes. Ibn Hajar has 
largely quoted from this book in his Jsaba ; but some of the 
quotations cited by him are absurd and ridiculous. This 
shows that the author was not particular about making his 
selection of reports. 


Sharaf al—Mustafa. (Uytin al-hikayat fi sirat Sayyid al- 
bariyya). 
By al-Hafiz Ibn Jaum. (d. 957 A.H.—1201 C-E.). 
Iktifa’ fi Maghazi al-Mustafa wal-Khulafa al-Thalatha. 


This book was compiled by Abü Rabi‘ Sulaiman ibn 
Misa al-Kala‘i. (d. 634 A.H.—1237 C.E.) ed. H. Masse, 
Algeria, 1931. Many later writers have often quoted from 
this book. 


Sira of Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 


Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr was a famous traditionist of his days. 
Quotations from this book are found in many other books. 


‘Uyun al-Athar, by Sayyid al-Nas (d. 734 A.H. —1334 C.E.) 


The author was a famous scholar of Spain. This book 
is a sober and comprehensive work. Quotations have been 
made from most authentic books, and sources indicated. A 
manuscript copy of this book is to be found in the Calcutta 
library ; and is in our use. (Published Damascus, A.H. 1358). 


l. Kashafal-zunin, under the heading “Sira” mentions all these 


books. 
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Nur al-Nibras fi Sirat Sayyid al-Nas 


This is à commentary on the book of Sayyid al-Nās, 
mentioned above. The name of the author is Ibrahim ibn 
Muhammad. The book has been written after much research 
work. It contains valuable information and consists of two 


big volumes. There is a very fine copy of it iu the library 
of Nadwah, India. 


Sira Manzuma 


Written by Zain al-Din ‘Iraqi, who was the teacher of 
Ibn Hajar. This book is in verse, and the author has stated 
in the introduction that it contains all sorts of matter, 
whether reliable or otherwise. 


Al-Mawahib al-ladunniya 


It is the well-known work by Qastallani (d. 923/1517), 
who is also famous asa commentator of al-Bukhari. He 
ranks with Ibn Hajar. The later writers have mostly relied 
on his authority. This book is, no doubt, exhaustive, but 
contains at the same time thousands of fabricated and false 
reports. (Printed in Istanbul A.H. 1261). 


Al-Zurqani ‘ala al-mawahib 


This is à commentary by al-Zurqani on al-Mawahib al- 
ladunniya, mentioned above. In fact,no book except that 
of al-Suhaili was ever written with as much care and caution 
as this. It runs into eight volumes and has already come 
out from a press in Egypt (A.H. 1326-28). 


Al-Sirat al- Halabiya. 


It is a book we are all familiar with and is much in 
use. (Printed in Bülaq A.H. 1292, Cairo A.H. 1304) 


no 
we 


Authenticity of the Sources 


The events of the life of the Holy Prophet were first 
put into writing almost a hundred years after his death. 
Hence the writers had no written sources to fall back upon 
except memorized traditions. 


In a similar situation, when facts have to be recorded 
long after their occurrence, people generally pick up all 
sorts of street gossip, without ever caring to know even the 
names of the reporters. At the most, out of a worthless 
heap of hearsay, a selection is made in the light of circum- 
stances or on grounds of probability. Shortly after, this 
worthless collection passes for a piece of interesting histori- 
cal literature. European history is a collection of this type 
of material. 


The Islamic Method of Judging the Narrators 


Muslims alone, among the nations of the world, may 
claim the credit of having established a far superior standard 
of writing history. The first principle the Muslim historians 
. Jaid down was that the incidents to be. incorporated should 

besuch as have been reported by a person who has person- 
ally witnessed the affair. If this is not the case, the name 
of all the intermediaries have to be serially mentioned up to 
the man who had been an actual participator or eye-witness. 
"The important thing was to see the type of persons the report- 
ers were, what calling they followed, what character they 
bore, how they stood in the matter of memory and judge- 
ment, and whether they were reliable or untrustworthy, had . 
`a keen intellect or a shallow mind, were well-informed or ` 
ignorant. It was almost impossible, to know all these details. 
Still, hundreds of workers in the field devoted their lives to 
this arduous task. They went from door to door, travelled 
from place to place, met persons who had anything to 
narrate, and gathered all possible information regarding 
their life and character. If the person had been dead, en- 
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quiries were made from those who had known him when 
living. i 


Asma al-Rijal 


These enquiries gave birth to a new branch of knowledge 
known as “Asma’ al-Rijal" (Biographies of the narrators of 
the Prophet’s sayings.) To this colossal store-house we are 
indebted for exhaustive information with respect to at least 
a hundred thousand narrators; and, if the opinion of Spren- 


ger is to be accepted, to not less than five times than that 
number.! 


These traditionists, without being influenced by the 
position or status of a man, gathered all relevant informa- 
tion, detected the innermost moral weaknesses and laid bare 
every shortcoming, sparing neither kings nor religious heads. 


Thus, hundreds of books were written, of which we givea 
brief description here :— 


The first book on the subject, i.e., on the critical study 
of thelives of the narrators, was written by Yahyà ibn 
Sa‘id al-Qattàn (d. A.H. 198). He was a scholar of such a 
high calibre thata man like the Imam Ibn Hanbal said of him: 
“Never have I seen the like of him". After Yahya this 
branch of knowledge gained wide popularity and many books 


Remarks apparently too sweeping, but hardly questionable, where 
original documentary evidence does not exist. In fact, with res- 
pect'to early times, post-date recording of historical events without 
serutinising and naming the source for each piece of information has 
been the rulo with all the other people ; and Europeons are not the 
only sinners in this respect. (Translator) 
A famous German orientalist, who served at the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, for a long time. A.G. Sprenger brought out the edition of 
the book /saba. In its preface, he says that he had found no other 
nation having doveloped so splendid a branch of knowledge as the 
Asma’ al-Rijal. He has further remarked that it was owing to this 
development that we get exhaustive knowledge of about 500,000 
narrators. 
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were produced. A few of the most prominent among them 
are: | 


Rijal *Uqaili (called, Kitab al-du‘afa) 
1t dealt specially with the narrators whose reliability 


was questionable. 
The author died in A.H. 322—934C.E. 


Rijal Abmad (d. 216 A.H.—874 C.E.) 


The full name of the book was “‘al-Jarh wal-ta‘dil.”’ 
(Serutiny and Criticism). 


Rijal al-Imam “Abd al-Rahman ibn Hatim al-Razi (d. 327 
A.H.—939 C.E.) 


It is a voluminous bcok (Printed in Hyderabad A.H. 
1354). 


Al-Kamil of Ibn *Adi 


It was the most famous book on the subject. Later traqj- 
ditionists have all drawn from it as their main source (for a 
copy see Top Kāpu, A. iii. 2943). 


Rijal of al-Daraqutni 


Al-Imàm al-Daraqutni (d. 385 A.H.—995 C.E.) was a well- 
known traditionist. The book deals particularly with the 
weak narrators (ed. Wajahat Husain, 1934). 


Most of these books are now no longer available. Later 
writings based on them are, however, available. 

The most comprehensive and authentic work in this 
category is Tahdhib al-kamal by al-Mizzi Yüsuf ibn al-Zaki 
(d. 742 A.H.—1341 C.E.). ‘Ala’ al-Din Mughlata'i (d. 762 
A.H.—1361 C.E.) completed it in thirteen volumes. Al- 
Dhahabi (d. 748 A.H.—1347 C.E.) brought out a compressed 
and abridged version of this book. Many other traditionists 
also produced its abridged versions or companion-books. 
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Based on this material, Ibn Hajar at last compiled a volu- 
minous work, TZahdhib al-tahdhib running into twelve 
volumes. It has recently been published from Hyderabad 
Deccan (India). The author remarks that it took him eight 
years to compile it. Another popular work in this line is the 
Mizan al-i‘tidal by Al-Dhahabi, to which Ibn Hajar has 
made further additions in his book L¿san al-Mizan. 


Books on Rijal Consulted by Us 


Of these sources we have made use of the following 
books :— 

Tahdhib al-kamal, 

Tahdib al-tahdhib, 

Lisän al-Mizan, 

T'aqrib, 

Ta’rikh Kabir, 

Ta'rikh Saghir (both by al-Imam al-Bukhari) 

Thigat by Ibn Hibban, 

Tadhkirat al-Huffaz, by al-Dhahabi, 

Mushtabih al-Nisba by al-Dhahabi, 

Ansáb by al-Sam'ani and 

Tahdhib al- Asma. 


The First Principle 


The principle of investigation has been laid down by 
the Qur'an itself. The Qur'an says, “O you who believe, if 
an evil-doer comes unto you with a report, then enquire 
strictly’? (49:6). A saying of the Prophet, too, confirms 
this :— “If one relates whatever one hears from others, it 
is enough for him to be regarded as a liar". 


The Second Principle 


The best principle of investigation in order to ascertain 
the truth of a report is to see whether the statement stands 
to reason. I 


This principle, too, has been, enunciated by the Qur'an. 


í— 
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When the hypocrites started & calumny against ‘A’isha (wife 
of the Prophet), they advertised and propagated this in 
a way that some of the Companions of the Prophet were 
misled. The Sahih of al-Bukhàri and the Sahih of Muslim 
both state that even Hassan, the poet, was led to believe 
it; and consequently was ordered to be punished for libel. 
The Qur'an says: ‘Verily those who brought forward the 
calumny were a small band among you” (24:11). The 
author of Tafsir al-Jalalain, a famous commentary of the 
Qur'an, while explaining the word *MINKUM (,X.) ” 
(from among you), says that by this is meant a group of 
Muslims. One of the verses of the Qur’an that exonerates 
‘A’isha and declares her chastity runs thus: “And where- 
fore, when ye heard it, did ye not say, it is not for us to 
speak thereof, hallowed be Thou, that isa slander mighty" 
(24:16). In accordance with the general principle, the 
procedure for an enquiry would have been to ascertain 
the names of the reporters and then to see if they were 
trustworthy. This done, their statements were to be taken. 
God, however, says that it ought to have been discarded as 
& baseless calumny. This establishes the principle that an 
incident that sounds so highly incredible ought to be reject- 
ted oughtright as false. 


Thus the method of enquiry called **Diràya" (judging 
the truth of a report in the light of one's previous knowledge 
and experience) had made a beginning even in the days of 
the Companions of the Prophet. 

Some fuqah3' (jurists) are of the opinion that ablution, 
or WUDU, has to be performed again if one takes anything 
cooked on fire. When Abü Huraira attributed this saying to 
the Prophet in the presence of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas, the 
latter said that if it were so, ablution would no longer stand 
even if one drank water heated on fire.! Not that ‘Abd 
Allah ibn “Abbas considered Abū Huraira a weak narrator, 


1. Salih of Tirmidhi, Chapter of Wudi. 
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yet he was not prepared to accept this report as it was 
against Diraya (Common knowledge and experience). In his 
opinion Abü Huraira might have erred in grasping the actual 
meaning. ` 


Side by side with the compilation of books on traditions, 


the traditionists were engaged in framing the principles of 


Dirāya. A few of these principles are given here :— 


Ibn al-Jauzi says that if you find any Hadith to be con- 
trary to reason and against the accepted principles, then 


know it for certain that it is fabricated. You need not . 


bother about the narrators’ reliability or unreliability. Simi- 
larly, reports that are contrary to our experience and obser- 
vation and do not admit of any interpretation need not be 
accepted. Similar is the case with the sayings that threaten 
people with severe chastisement for trivial errors, or which 
promise enormous rewards for insignificant acts of virtue, 
(such sayings are mostly current among the preachers from 
the pulpit and the unlettered), or the traditions that border 
on absurdity e.g., the saying that one should not eat a gourd 
_ without slaughtering it. Consequently, some of the tradi- 


tionists hold that the absurdity of the statement is in itself 


an argument for the falsehood of thereporter. The presump- 
tions given above relate to the reports, but they may as well 
relate to the reporters, for example, tbe story of Ghiyath 
and Caliph Mehdi. The same presumption should hold good 
relating to the reporter if he narrates a tradition that has 
not been narrated by any one else and the person has not 
even seen the person he narrates from, or when he is the 
single reporter while the nature of the report warrants the 
knowledge of the fact to others as well (as Khatib al-Bagh- 
dàdi has elucidated the point in the early chapters of his 
book ol-Kifaya), or the reported incident, if, true, ought to 
have been narrated by hundreds of persons, for example, if 
some one says that an enemy force prevented the pilgrims 
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from making the holy pilgrimage”.! 

The sum and substance of the foregoing discourse is 
that the following categories of reports are to be discredited 
without an enquiry into the characters of their narrators : 

1. The traditions that are contrary to reason. 


2. The traditions that go against the accepted prin- 
ciples. 


3. The traditions that belie common observation and 
‘physical experience. 


4. The traditions that contradict the Qur'án or a Muta- 
watir Hadith (repeatedly corroborated tradition) 
or go against a decided consensus of opinion (Ijma‘ 
Qati‘) and do not admit of any interpretation. 


5. The tradition that threatens severe punishment for 
a minor fault. 


6. The tradition that sounds absurd and non-sense, e.g., 
“Eat not a gourd without slaughtering it”. 


7. The tradition that promises big rewards for trivial 
acts of piety. 

8. A tradition narrated by a single person who has 
never personally contacted the man from whom he 
narrates. 

9. A tradition that ought to have been known to all 
and sunary, but has only a single narrator. 

10. Any tradition concerning an incident so noteworthy 
that, if it had actually taken place, it ought to have 
been related by many, and yet there is but a single 
narrator to report it. 


——— 


1. The original book Fath al-Mughith, Lucknow edition, is full of mis- 
takes. Unfortunately, I had to follow its text. In fact, these .princi- 
ples have been framed by the traditionists and not by Ibn 
al-Jauzi, I 
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Mulla ‘Ali al-Qari, in his book al-Maudi‘at, has elaborat- 
ed certain criteria for judging the authenticity of a Hadith, 
and has cited examples which we summarise hereunder : 


1. 


Any Hadith full of non-sense, which the Prophet, 
could never have uttered ; for instance, the saying, 
“If one recites ‘La Ilaha Ill-Lallah-Muhammad 


Rasil Allah’ (There is no god but Allah and | 


Muhammad is His Messenger), God creates out of 


his words a birth with seventy tongues, each ton- . 


gue having seventy thousand words of the Kalima. 
Any Hadith that runs contrary to observation and 


experience, e.g., ‘‘Brinjal is the cure for all diseases 
and ailments.” 


Any Hadith that cancels another Hadith of estab- 
lished authenticity. 


Any Hadith that states something against actual ex- 
perience, e.g., “One should not take one’s bath in 
water heated in the sun, as it causes leprosy”. 


Any Hadith that, does not sound like a prophet’s 
utterance, e.g., “Three things improve eyesight, 


` namely, green meadows, flowing water and a beauti- 


ful face’’. 


Any Hadith that predicts the future, specifying the 
exact date and time, e.g., such an incident is to 
occur on. such and such a day in such and such a 
year. 


Any Hadith that looks like the words of a phy- 
sician, e.g., “Harisa (a kind of sweet preparation 
consisting of wheat, meat, butter, cinnamon and 
aromatic herbs) gives vigour to a man” or that“ a 
Muslim is sweet aud loves sweets." 


Any Hadith that is obviously wrong, e.g., ‘Iwaj ibn 
‘Unaq was 3,000 yards (2,742.8 metres) in height. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
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Any Hadith that contradicts the Holy Qur'an, e.g., 
the saying that the life of the world is to be 7,000 
years. Were it true, anybody could tell when the 
Day of Judgment would come, although it is estab- 
lished from the Qur'àn that no mortal knows when 
the Last Day will come, 


Any Hadith concerning Khidr. 
Any Hadith whose language is vulgar. 


Any Hadith that describes that efficacy and merits 
of the various chapters of the Holy Qur'an, though 
many. such traditions are found in the commen- 
taries of al-Baidawi and the Kashshaf. 


It was on the basis of these principles that the tradi- 
tionists rejected many sayings, for instance, the Hadith that 
the Prophet had exempted the Jews of Khaibar from the 
payment of Jizya (capitation tax), and had given them a 
written document to this effect." Mulla ‘Ali al-Qari, while 
rejecting this saying, has given the following reasons :— 


I, 


Sa‘d ibn Mu‘adh is said to have been one of the wit- 
nesses to the document; whereas Sa'd ibn Mu‘adh 
had breathed his last in the battle of the Trenches 
(much earlier than the battle of Khaibar). 


The scribe of the document is said to have been 
Mu‘awiya. But Mu'àwiya embraced Islam after 
the conquest of Mecca di^ after the battle of 

Khaibar). i 


5 Jizya had not been enforced or sanctioned till that 


time. It was enforced after the battle of Tabak. 
The document is reported to stipulate that no 
forced labour would be exacted from the Jews of 


Khaibar. As a matter of fact, forced labour was 
not in vogue then. 


1. Maudi'it, Mujtaba"; Press Delhi, p. 92. 
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The people of Khaibar had offered a stiff opposition 


. to Islam and so they could not have been exempted - 


from the payment of Jizya. 


The tribesmen living in distant parts of Arabia who 
had not shown much hostility to Islam were not 
exempted ; how, then, could the Jews of | aE 
be exempt from its payment ? 


Exemption from the payment of Jizya would mean 
that the Jews of Khaibar had been friendly to 


Islam and as such deserving of concession. But the: 


fact was that, shortly after, they had to be banished 
from their land. 
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In the preceding pages we have given a brief and plain 
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history of the S?ra literature. We now wish to discuss its 
various aspects. 

There are hundreds of books on S?ra now available, but 
the ultimate sources to which they are all indebted are : 
Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Sad, al-Waqidi and al-Tabari. Books other 
than these are later products and draw from them the facts 
they record—here we are not taking into account the 
Hadith literature. Thus it is necessary to review these 
four books critically and exhaustively. 

Of these al-Waqidi deserves no notice. Traditionists 
are all agreed that al-Waqidi coined and fabricated tradi- 
tions—a fact borne out by his book itself. His descriptions 
of very minor incidents are so replete with varied and in- 
teresting detail, the like of which no pen, however masterly, 
can so vividly describe even the events to which the writer 
has been an eye-witness. 

The other three writers are quite reliable. Ibn Ishaq, 
though criticised by the Imam Malik !and some other tradi- 
tionists, holds a high place; and a traditionist like the 

‘Imam al-Bukhari, in his “al-Juz’ al-Qira’a” (chapter on 
reading), has quoted many a saying from him. 

As to Ibn Sa‘d and al-Tabari none has to say any things 
against them. Unfortunately, however, their personal 
integrity and position of authority do not guarantee the 
authenticity of their works on Sira. They were not eye- 
witnesses to any incident and have consequently quoted 
from others, many of whom are untrustworthy. Moreover, 
the original book of Ibn Ishaq is not traceable here. 


1 Here l beg to differ. The fact is that the Imam Malik differed 
with some of the views and opinions held by Ibn Ishaq. But soon 
after this difforence, the Imam Malik realised his own mistake ; and 
had the greatness of withdrawing his earlier remarks about him. 
The Imam Malik is also reported to have written about this to Ibn 
Ishaq and along with his letter he also sent to him some gifts, which 
Ibn Ishaq accepted. This ahows that al-Imam Malik held Ibn Ishaq 
very high in his opinion—Translator. 
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What we have here is its version as edited and altered by 
Ibn Hisham. But Ibn Hishàm has reproduced Ibn Ishaq’s 
book as re-written by Ziyàd al-Bakka'i,'for he had no direct 
access to it. Ziyad al-Bakka'i himself is a respectable author; 
but he falls short of the high criteria of the traditionists. 
Ibn Madini (the teacher of al-Bukhārī) says that al- 
Bakka’i was a weak narrator and so he had to give him up. 
So does Abū Hàtim discard him as a source worth-quoting. 
Al-Nasa’i too regards him as unreliable. 

More than half of the reports related by Ibn Sa‘d have 
been borrowed from al-Wagqidi: hence they deserve no 
better respect than the reports of al-Waqidi himself. As 
regards the other sources utilized by him, some are reliable, 
others not. Similarly, most of the chief narrators that feed 
al-Tabari are untrustworthy, such as Salama Abrash, Ibn 
Salama and others. Thus the books on Sira do not stand 
at par with the traditions in authenticity. Only those 
statements that may stand scrutiny are worth recording, 


Sira Compared with Traditions 

The reason for the inferior authenticity of books of Sira 
is that research and scrutiny were exclusively confined to 
the saying of the Prophet on Law (Fiqh). It was supposed 
that the traditions bearing upon the do's and don'ts were to 
be critically examined, while the rest, dealing with the life 
and virtues of the Prophet, did not demand a very severe 
and cautious scrutiny. Zain al-Din al-‘Iraqi, a prominent 
traditionist, in the preface to his book al-S?ra al-Mauzuma, 
says: “A lover of this branch of learning (Stra) should re- 
member that books on Sra incorporate all sorts of reports, 
Sahih as well as Munkar”. 


It was for this reason that many unauthentic sayings 
dealing with the status and excellence of the Prophet or 
with the meritoriousness of his pious acts got currency. 
Even learned scholars had no objection to incorporating 
them in their books. The great scholar Ibn Taimiyya, in hig 
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book at-Tawassul says: This Hadith has been quoted by 
authors who have written on supererogatory services and 
prayers ; for instance, the work of Ibn al-Smi and Abū 
Nuʻaim, with all other books of that type, contain a large 
number of fabricated traditions that are quite unreliable ; 
and this is the agreed opinion of all the scholars’’.! 
Al-Hakim, in his Mustadrak, has quoted a tradition to the 
effect that when Adam committed the Original Sin, he pray-' 
ed to God in these words : **O God, forgive me for the sake 
of Muhammad". At this God asked Adam how he came to 
know of Muhammad ? Adam replied that on the pedestal 
of the ‘Arsh (heavenly seat of God) he had seen inscribed > 
the Kalima (There is no god but Allàh and Muhammad is 
His Messenger) ; and added that this had led Him to believe 
that he whose name God associated with his own name must 
certainly be dearest to him. God replied that Adam was 
right and that if Muhammad had not been there, He would 
not have created Adam. This tradition has been quoted by 
al-Hakim with the comment that it is an authentic report. 
Ibn Taimiyya, having quoted the comment of al-Hakim says : 
* A]-Hakim has faith in sayings of this type. Leading tradi- 
tionists declare it to be baseless. They are of the opinion 
that many of the sayings approved by al-Hakim are coined 
. and forged. Similarly, there are many traditions in Musta- 
drak which are held to be true by al-Hakim, while recognised 
traditionists declare them to be forged". On another 
occasion he refers to the book of Abū Sheikh al-Isphahani 
and says: ‘‘And in it there are many sayings that are true 
and authentic as also many that are fabricated, weak-and 
absurd. The same may be said of the reports quoted by 
Khaithamah ibn Sulaimàn, exalting and eulogising the faith- 
ful Companions of the Prophet. "The same is true of the 
reports that have been recorded in a separate book by Abü 
Nu'aim al-Isphahani dealing with the virtues of the. Com- 
panions. And so are the traditions quoted by Abü Bakr 


1. Al-Tawassul, Minàr Press, p. 99. 
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al-Khatib, Abu al-Fadl, Abū Misa Madyani, Ibn ‘Asakir, al- 
Hafiz *Abd al-Ghani and other eminent writers". 


It is to be noted that Abū Nu‘aim, Ibn ‘Asakir, Khatib 
al-Baghdadi, al-Hafiz *Abdal-Ghani and others were lead- 
ing traditionists ; still they freely quoted weak traditions 
while dealing with the accomplishments of the Caliphs and 
the Companions of the Prophet. The only explanation is to 
be foand in the belief that strict care and caution had to be 
observed only when quoting the traditions telling what is 
lawful and what is forbidden. In matters other than these 
they thought it enough to quote the names of those from 


whom they narrated ; and did not care for a critical study 
and scrutiny. 


Mulla ‘Ali al-Qàri, in his Maudi'át, says that in the 
city of Baghdad a preacher narrated a Hadith that on the 
Day of Judgment God will seat Muhammad by His side on 
the ‘Arsh. Al-Imam Ibn Jarir was indignant when he heard 
it, and at his door he hung a placard bearing the words : 
“None can sit by the side of God” At this the people of . 
Baghdad were so infuriated that they pelted the house of 
Ibn Jarir with stones till the walls were covered. 


One thing is worth mentioning here. Al-Bukhari and 
Muslim are by general consent the greatest masters of this 
branch of knowledge. They had a sincere love and a pro- 
found sense of reverence for the Prophet, which is another 
reason for their superiority over the rest of the traditionists. 
With all that, they have no space for the exaggerated say- 
ings in exaltation of the Prophet, that have been reported 
by al-Baihaqi, Abū  Nu'aim, al-Bazzar, al- Tabarani and 
others. Even some of the sayings that one finds in tho 
works of al-Nasa’i, Ibn Majah, al-Tirmidhi and others arc 
missing there. This proves that the number of overstate- 
ments declines with the progress of critical scrutiny. For 
instance, al-Baihaqi, Abi Nu‘aim, lbn ‘Asakir and Ibn Jarir: 
relate that on the day ofthe Prophet's birth fourteen min- 
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' arets of the imperial palace of Persia fell to the ground, the ` 
holy firein the Zoroastrian synagogue died out, the sea of 
Tabriyah (lake Sàwa) got dried up. But al-Bukhari or 
Muslim, or any other of the Six Authentic Books of Hadith 
has nothing to say of this story. 


Books on Sira so far written are generally based on al- 
Tabarani and others of the same class. Consequently, they 
contain quite a large number of fabricated reports. This 
led the traditionists to declare that Sira books contain all 
sorts of reports. 


The principles set forth by the traditionists were mostly 
overlooked by the biographers. The first Principle was that 
there sould be no break in the chain of the narrators right 
up to the original source. But all the incidents relating to the 
` birth of the Prophet have a link or two missing in the chain. 
None of the Companions of the Prophet was old enough to 
report at the time of the Prophet’s birth. The oldest among . 
the Companions was Abi Bakr ; but he too was two years 
younger than him. This resulted in giving currency to base- 
less stories concerning the birth of the Prophet, most of 
which have disconnected chains.. For instance there is the 
story quoted by Abi Nu‘aim, said to be reported by the 
: mother of the Prophet, that at the time of the birth of the 
Prophet, a làrge number of small birds flocked into the 
house; and their beaks were made of emerald and their 
tongues of rubies; then a patch of white cloud was seen in 
the sky floating very low and that this patch descended 
down and took away the holy babe then a voice was heard 
announcing that the holy babe should be shown to all the 
seas, that all should know him.' Most of thc Maghazi litera- 
ture is based on al-Imàm al-Zuhri. But al-Zuhri's reports 
mentioned in the Sira of Ibn Hisham and the Tabaqāt of Ibn 
1. Al-Mawahib al.duniya has quoted this report; which contains 

much exaggerations. I havo merely quoted a small part of it. 
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Sa‘d are mostly disconnected, with gaps in the chain of 
narrators. 


Disregard of Traditions by the “Sira” Writers 


lt is surprising that eminent writers, like al-Tabari and 
others, while writing on Sira did not seek help from the 
standard books on traditions. There are many important 
events about which one may get valuable information from 
the books on traditions and thus solve many problems. 
But books on Sira and history show that their authors have 
taken no notice of these facts. For example, there is a 
controversy as to which party was the first to start hostili- 
ties after the migration of the Prophet to Medina. From 
the way the historians and writers on Sira have presented 
facts, one is led to conclude that it was the Prophet who 
struck first. But the Sunan of Abū Dawid records an 
2uthentic report definitely saying that before the battle of 
Badr, “Abd Allah ibn Ubayy, the famous hypocrite of 
Medina, had received a letter from the Quraish of Mecca 
asking him to turn Muhammad (peace and blessing of Allah 
be upon him) out of Medina, else they (the Quraish) trould 
come and exterminate them (the Medinites) all as well as 
the Prophet.' The historical and biographical literature has 
not a word to say of this threat. 


Some of the writers realized this fault ; and on a close 
examination of the traditions, they had to admit that a 
large number of reports, clearly contradicted by the authen. 
tic traditions, had wrongly incorporated in books on Sira 
and needed correction. But correction was not possible for 
them because the books had already got into circulation. 
Ibn Hajar quotes a passage from al- Dimyati and then writes : 
“Theabove passagepoints to the fact that al-Dimyati had to 
revise his opinion regarding many incidents that he had 
endorsed in persuance of Sira-Writers against the tcstimony 


————————— 


1. We shall discuss this in detail when dealing with tho battle of 
Badr. 
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of authentic traditions. This he did before attaining matu- 
rity in this art. But the book had got into circulation, and 
he could not make any corrections.' 


False Play of Sira- Writers 


The later writers on Sira have all drawn from the an- 
cients. As the names of the early writers were supposed to 
guarantec truth, readers were led to take all the contents of . 
the later Sira literature as true facts. Unfortunately, the 
original sources were not within reach ; so the readers 
could not trace out the narrators. Consequently, these 
statements found way into all Sira literature. For instance, 
sayings reported by al-Waqidi were regarded by all as un- 
true; but the same traditions, when they were mentioned 
in the name of Ibn Sa‘d, were believed to be authentic. 
When the original book by Ibn Sa‘d was available, only 
then it was found that almost all the material contained in 
it had been borrowed from al-Waqidi. 


Principles of Narration Sometimes Not Followed 


The principles set forth for judging the veracity of the 
narrators were, in some cases, ignored in respect of the 
Companions. For example, there are many grades of narra- 
tors. Some have retentive memory, keen intelligence and 
discerning mind, some possess these qualities to a lesser 
degree, while others possess them still less. "These diffe- 
rences are noticed in all kinds of narrators ; and the Com- 
panions of the Prophet were no exception. It was on this 
basis that ‘A’isha criticised the reports narrated by Ibn 
‘Umar, while ‘Abia Huraira was criticised both by ‘A’isha 
and ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas. This we have already 
: spoken of. 

This gradation among the narrators forms the basis of 
many of the questions of great consequence. When two 


1. Al-Zurqàni, Vol. III. p. 11. 
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reports disagree and the integrity of the narrators on either 
side is not to be questioned, the calibre and the status of the 
narrators is the deciding factor; and the report made by 
superior set is declared to be more authentic. But this criterion 
is dropped in the case of the Companions. Suppose there is a 
report made by ‘Umar and a contradictory one is made by a 
.bedouin who had chanced to see the Prophet only once. 
As Companions, both are supposed to stand on the same 
footing. Al-Mazari, the famous traditionist, who is often 
quoted by al-Nawawi in his commentary on the Sahih of 
Muslim, has criticised this indiscriminate application of the 
principle of equality. Ibn Hajar in the preface to his 
Isába, has quoted al-Màzari saying, “The dictum that the 
Companions of the Prophet are all equally judicious does 
not apply, in our opinion, to à man who may have seen the 
Prophet by chance or visited him with a purpose and then 
turned back immediately. By Companions we mean per- 
sons who were regularly in attendance on him, who helped 
him and who followed the Light that he had brought unto 
them ; and verily such men are successful.""! 


Traditionists in general have disagreed with this view 
of al-Mazari. In fact al-Mazari made a mistake in denying 
judiciousness to any other than the close Companions of 
the Prophet. This opposition by the traditionists was, 
therefore, justified. But we could doubt that the reports of 
Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, *Uthmàn and ‘Ali do not stand at par 
with the reports made by a bedouin ? This fact is to be 
kept in mind particularly when problems of Fiqh (Islamic 
Jurisprudence) are involved, or where the issues are subtle 
and deep. 


Causal Relations Ignored 
Generally the writers on Stra do not concern themselves 


with causes and effects, which they seldom seek to inter- 


1 l. Isába, Preface, pp. 10 & 11, 
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relate. The Europeans, on the other hand, have carried things 
too far. The European mind seeks a cause for each effect ; 
and weaves into a connected chain of events a whole guess- 
work of far-fetched possibilities and probabilities. His 
personal bias and objectives mould his writings, as he sets 
before himself a particular aim and makes the whole revolve 
round it; the facts he describes are all directed to serve 
the end in view. On the contrary, the Muslim historian 
tries to find out facts, impartially and with utmost integ- 
rity, little caring for their bearing on history or his reli- 
gious convictions. His main object is the discovery of 
truth ; and at the altar of Truth he will sacrifice even his 
beliefs and national interests. 
But there the pendulum swings to the other extreme. 
In his extravagant love for factual description, untinged by 
subjective colour he ignores the concomitant facts that 
could evidently explain their effects. He passes on leaving 
the incidents half-said, dull and dry. For instance, while 
giving the description of a battle, he will start saying that 
Prophet sent an army at such and such time against such 
_and such tribe, without giving the reasons that made the 
expedition necessary. Average readers are led to suppose 
that non-Muslims could be attacked and destroyed without 
rhyme or reason, and that the mere fact that they happened 
to be infidels was a sufficient ground for an attack. Conse- 
quently, critics ascribe the spread of Islam to the sword. 
But a close study reveals that in all cases wars were made 
.upon those hostile tribes that had been found making pre- 
parations for an attack on the Muslims. 


Nature of the Report and the Status of the Narrator 


It is to be noted that the position and status of the 
narrator must vary according to the nature and importance 
of the incident. Suppose a man, generally regards as trust- 
worthy, narrates an ordinary incident that commonly 
Occurs and may occur at any time, his version may then be 
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accepted without any hesitation. But if the same narrator 
narrates an extraodinary incident that runs counter. to 
general experience and cannot be reconciled to the atten- 
dant circumstances, it should then require a stronger evi- 
dence and the reporter has to be uncommonly judicious, 
discerning and scrupulous, far above the average. He should 
of necessity be more impartial, more scrupulous, and should 
possess a deeper insight than an ordinary witness. 


For instance, a commonly debated question is this : Is it 
necessary to impose an age limit for narrators ? Most 
traditionists hold that a five year old child may narrate a 
tradition or may later on report an incident he had experi- 
enced at the age of five; and his narration ought to be 
accepted.! For example, there is the case of Mahmiid ibn 
Rabi* who at the time of the Prophet's death was five years 
old. Once the Holy Prophet, by way of sporting with him, 
spat on him the washing of his gargle. This incident was 
narrated by him when he was a young man ; and people 
made no objection. "This proves that a report relating to 
incidents witnessed at this stage of life might be admissible. 
But some traditionists differ. The author of the Fath al- 
Mughtth says: “Some people hold that such a narration 
should not be accepted ; they are not inclined to accept a 
narration referring to the experience of a minor". The 
followers of the Imam al-Shafii hold this view. ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Mubarak too hesitated in accepting the narration of a 
child."? 


But the pros and cons are both open to discussion. For 


example, if a child reports thaveuch and such person whom 
he had seen, had a hairy head, or that he was old, or that 


1. There seems to be some ambiguity of expression here. With all that, 
the issue involved relates to an experience at the age of five reported 


in after years, not to a child of five appearing as a reporter - 


(Translator). 
2. For details see Fath al-Mughith (Lucknow Edition), pp. 166-168. 
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the man used to carry him in his arms, then there is no 

` reason to disbelieve him. But if this child narrated how a 
certain gentleman had explained a delicate problem of reli- 
gious law it would be highly doubtful if he had properly 
grasped the thing explained. The scholars of Fiqh had this 
point in mind. The author of the Fathal-Mughith had 
quoted from Sharh al-Muhadhdhab, says : “It is permissible 
to accept the version of a grown-up child concerning observ- 
able facts only ; but reporting a Hadith or a legal verdict, 
the narration of children should in no way be depended 
on." 


Unfortunately, this principle was not universally accept- 
ed. The author of the Fath al-Mughith, says : **Dabt (compre- 
hension) is of two kinds—external or literal Dabt and essen- 
tial or appreciative. External or literal Dabt relates to 
the dictionary meanings of words, whereas the essential or 
appreciative Dabt extends to their implications in relation 
to Fiqh. The comprehension or Dabt considered necessary 
for a narrator, is the external or literal one. This school 
holds that it was valid if a narrator narrated the sense of a 
report when he did not remember the actual words. This 
was the main reason why the narrators could be suspected 
of having altered the sense owing to want of knowledge or 
lack of memory ; and hence the Companions of the Prophet 
did not narrate many traditions, for it is difficult to retain 
the sense of words intact in reproduction. But traditionists 
do not follow such a rigid course in the case of a child (of 
course a sensible child). They hold that a child when he is 
able to listen to the talk, and bear company to his elders, 
can easily narrate what he has heard or seen and his report 
may be relied on’?.? 


There is another problem : Should a report made by a 
Companion of the Prophet not well-versed in Fiqh, fail to 
1. Fath al Mughith (Lucknow Edition) p. 122. 

2. Ibid. 
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conform to the rules of inductive inference, as set forth by 
religious law or Shari‘a, would it then be incumbent to act 
upon it? Bahr al-‘Ulim, commenting on the view of 
al-Imàm Fakhr al-Islam in the matter says: “The reasons 
why al-Imam Fakhr al-Islam holds this view is that people 
have generally reproduced the sense not the actual words, 
verbal reproduction is rare; and one incident has been 
narrated in different words, not even synonymous. Not 
only that we meet metaphorical expressions. Hence the 
narrator, if not a scholar of Fiqh, may err in understanding 
the legal significance of the report. But this does not 
imply imputation of a false statement to a Companion''.! 


The traditionists were not ignorant of the principle 
that the character of evidence must vary in accordance with 
the character of the report. Al-Imàm al-Baihagi, in his 
Madkhal, quotes Ibn Mahdi assaying: “When we quote 
from the Prophet injunctions forbidding or allowing, we make 
a thorough examination of the sources and the status of the 
narrators ; but when we come to the traditions expounding 
the merits and excellence of persons and things or announc- 
ing rewards or punishments in the Hereafter, we relax our 
criteria for the sources and sometimes overlook the status of 
narrators".? 

Al-Imàm Ibn-Hanba] says: “Ibn Ishaq is a narrator on 
whose reports we can depend so far as Maghàzi are con- 
cerned. But when there is a question of legal and religious 
injunctions, then we require men like this", and saying this 
he closed his fist tight.? 

This means that in view of the importance of a report, 
the traditionists took into account the status of the nar- 
rators. It was on this account that al-Imàm Ibn Hanbal 
declared Ibn Ishàq to have been dependable with respect to 


1. Sharh Muslim, p. 432. 


2. Fath al-Mughith, p. 120. 
3. Ibid. 
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military history, but, was not to be relied upon in matters 
of Fiqh.! This is simply a restatement of the principle that 
the character of the sources must corresponed to the nature 
of the incident ; and that the evidence required must vary 
with the importance of the event. But legal injunctions 
are not the only important things. 

The Hanafi school did realize that the nature of the 
event was very important. Hence they said, we must 
ascertain, when faced with an improbable report, whether 
the narrator is learned in Figh and capable of giving a rul- 
ing. In the book al-Mand@r it is stated thus : “If the narrator 
happens to be a man of established fame for his knowledge 
of Fiqh and his proficiency in passing judgement, like the first 
Four Caliphs or like the ‘Ibad Allah (‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Umar, 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allāh ibn Zubair and ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As), his narration need not be dis- 

, puted and circumstantial consideration should not be allow- 
ed to disqualify it. This is a view contrary to that held by 
al-Imim Malik. But when the narrator happens to be a 
man who thought otherwise dependable and judicious, knows 
nothing of Fiqh, just as Anas and Abi Huraira were, then 
it will be binding to follow the saying only when it is 
warranted by circumstantial evidence available; if not, 
circumstantial consideration should not be unnecessarily set 
aside.’’? 


The question whether Abi Huraira was a man of Fiqh 
or not is debatable. Some scholars hold him to be an 
authority. But this is aside issue ; for it is the principle 
and not the personality that is under discussion. 


Subjective Element in a Report 
A very important and highly debatable question arises 


1. A!Jmàm Malik and not al-Imām Ibn Hanbal. See my previous 
A019 


9 


Nw al aiwār, pp. 176, 177. 
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when we try to differentiate the objective truth for the sub- 
jective additions by a narrator. Scrutiny sometimes reveals 
that much of what the narrator is describing as a fact is 
mostly his own imagination. There are many such examples ; 
we cite only a few of them. 


When the Prophet, displeased with his wives, began to 
live in seclusion, it was rumoured that he had divorced them 
al. ‘Umar heard of it and came to the Prophet’s mosque. 
He saw people assembled there talking of divorce.| ‘Umar 
himself went to the Prophet asked him if it was a fact. 
The Prophet said he had not divorced them. This Hadith 
has been mentioned in the Sahih of al-Bukhàri at several 
places, with slight difference in words. The version in the 
chapter on “Nikah” (Marriage Contract) is commented 
upon by Ibn Hajar thus: “The rumour that gains currency, 
though repeated by many, need not be necessarily true un- 
less ultimately based on observation by the ear or the eye. 
Thus it is probable that the particular Ansari and the rest of 
the Companions whom ‘Umar had seen talking it over the 
pulpit, may have believed the rumour, because some person 
seeing the Prophet living in separation from his wives, 
which was not his custom, had supposed that the Propet 
had divorced his wives so he gave publicity to his con- 
jecture. People then started repeating it to one another. 
This man who first of all set it afloat must have, in all pro- 
bability, been a hypoerite".? 


Just think of, the Companions assembled in the mosque 
of the Prophet, and all relating the Prophet’s divorce of his 
wives. The Companions of Prophet are all trustworthy and 
reliable men ; and a large number of them is narrating this 
incident. But enquiry later on proves the story to have 
been a mere conjecture. Ibn Hajar has very courageously 
1. Sahih of al-Bukhari, Cha pter on ‘J 1a’ 

2. Fath al-Bari, Cairo edition, Vol. IX, p. 257, 


aS 
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declared the originator of the rumour to have been a 
hypocrite. 


There are similar incidents concerning ‘A’isha, of which 
one is known as the incident of “Ifk' (false accusation). 
lbn Hajar's remarks are equally applicable to these reports. 
They must have been the malicious imputations of some 
hypocrite, which got currency among the Muslims in 
general. 


External Influence on Historical Narrations 


It is a recognised fact that history telling has always 

been susceptible to external influences; the most powerful 

` of them being the influence of the government. Muslim 

historians, however, will always claim credit that their pen 
had never bowed down to the sword. 


Traditions were first formed in book form in the days 
of the Umayyads, who, for about 90 years, throughout their 
. vast dominions stretching from the Indus in India to Asia 
Minor and Spain, insulted the descendants of Fatima and got 
‘Ali openly censured in Friday sermons at the mosques. 
They had hundreds of sayings coined to eulogize Amir 
Mü'awiya. Under the ‘Abbasids, predictions relating to each 
Caliph by name made their way into Hadith literature. But 
what was the result ? In the very days of these Caliphs 
traditionists boldly declared that such sayings were coined 
and absolutely baseless. . Today we find none of this rubbish 
in the Hadith literature. The ‘Abbasids and the Umayyads 
who in their own days were regarded as the ‘Shadow of God’ 
and the ‘Vicegerents of the Prophet’ are now seen in their 
true perspective. Once a poet read out a panegyric in praise 
of the famous Caliph Mámün al-Rashid, saying that had the 
caliph been there at the time of the Prophet's death, the 
question of succession would never have cropped up; and 
both the parties would have chosen him as their first Caliph. 
Just then in the open court there stood up a man who said, 
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“He is telling a falsehood for the great grand-father of the 
Caliph was there when the Prophet died ; but who cared to 
take notice of him". He meant ‘Abbas, the ancestor of the 
‘Abbasid caliphs. Mamiin had to appreciate this irrefutable 
though. disrespectful reply. 


Nevertheless, this extensively operative factor could not 
remain totally ineffective ; and in the books on Maghazi one 
may easily discern the traces of its influence. The old 
method of writing history was to describe ‘battles and mili- 
tary exploits in lengthy detail; while administrative 
measures and social conditions were either entirely neglected 
or dealt with in a manner so discursive and unappealing that 
they easily escaped notice. When later on, Muslim authors 
took to writing, they had no better models before them. The 
first influence of the Maghàzi models is to be seen in Sira 
receiving the name of Maghazi just as the biographies of 
kings and emperors were given the names of Shah-Nameh or 
Jang-Nameh. Accordingly, early books on like Stra Sira of 
Misa ibn ‘Uqba and Sira of Ibn Ishaq are known as books 
of Maghazi. Like history books incidents have been des- 
cribed in chronological order, year by year, with warfare 
occupying a prominent place, and chapters begin with the 
name of some battle as the heading. 


This method, though not quite proper even for a politi- 
. eal history, was decidedly unsuited to the biography of a 
Prophet. A Prophet may have to indulge in warfare, when 
he appears to us as a conqueror or a general: but this is not 
the true picture of à Prophet. Piety, sanctity, forbearance, 
generosity, love of humanity and altruism are the waft and 
warp that make up the texture of his personality. Even 
when oneis misled to take him for an Alexander, penetrating 
eye may easily see that it is not Alexander, but an angel 
from heaven. 


That is why the style of Maghazi differs from that of 
books on Sira. Biographers say that when the Prophet laid 
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siege to the fortress of Banü Nadir, he ordered their groves 
to be cut down. 
(The Holy Qur'an too makes a brief reference to it). 


They also speak of the Jews having protested against 
this order as unfair and unhumanitarian. But they do not 
explain the reasons and pass on. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE AND ITS VALUE 


Another great problem is whether a report that contra- 
dicts reason or an established fact, or surpasses all likelihood 
in view of circumstances definitely known, is to be accepted 
simply on the ground that the narrator's integrity is recog- 
nised and the chain of reporters unbroken. Ibn al-Jauzi has 
declared, that reports that go against reason should be 
rejected without enquiring into the character of their narra- 
tors. But the controversy does not end here. Reason is an 
elusive term. Advocates of the school that relied on reports 
argue that the word ‘reason’, when allowed an extensive 
application, is sure to give anybody a free licence to reject 
any report on the ground that, in his opinion, it did not 
stand to reason. 

The fact is that it is hard to decide the controversy one 
way or the other. Generally it is recognised that a report 
of which the narrators are all persons of sound integrity and 
the chain is unbroken is not to be rejected, although it 
does not stand to reason. The following instances will be 
useful : . 

1. The report to the effect that the Prophet, when 
offering his prayers was made by Satan to utter 
words “Tilka al-Gharánig al-Ula’’ in praise of idols, 
was discredited by all the traditionists as weak and 

. baseless. The traditionists argued that had it 
been the case many Muslims must have been 
led astray ; but nothing like this happened. Ibn 
Hajar, in his Fath al-Bari, comments on this argu- 
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ment and says: ““ Such arguments cannot hold on 
principle, for a report received through various and 


several sources is an argument in itself, meaning 
that there is something of truth in it".! 


In the Sahih of &l-Bukhari there is a report that the 
Prophet Abraham told alie on three occasions. 
Al-Imàm al-Razi rejected this report saying that it 
forced one to grant that a Prophet could lie; he 
thinks it safer to suppose that any of the narrators 
was a liar. Al-Qastallani, quoting the view of al- 
Imam al-Ràzi, says: “The view of al.Imàm al- 
Ràzi is unacceptable, because the report, part of 
which is fully corroborated, is not the only report 
that ascribes a false utterance to the Khalil 
(Abraham). How can we condemn the reporter, 
when there are these clear words of Abraham, viz ; 
‘This is the work of the greatest of them’, ‘I am in a 
wretched condition’, and ‘Sarah is my sister'.? In 
all these three sentences, certainly Abraham did 
not mean what the words outwardly indicate’’.® 


Let us be content with these two instances, though 


many more could be added. 


1. 


SBSESED 


Fath al-Brai, Egypt Edition., Vol. VIII, p. 333. 


2. These words occur in the Arabic version of the Torah. 
3. Al-Qastallani, Vol. V, p. 280. 


Two Schools of Companions 


On the other hand there is a group that hesitates to 
accept a report contrary to reason or unwarranted by atten- 
dant circumstances. This tendency was there even in the 
days of the Companions and continued to the day of the 
later traditionists. We shall quote several instances because 
this school stands opposed to the view generally prevailing : 

1. Abū Huraira said to ‘Abd Allah ibn “Abbas that the 
Prophet had once remarked that eating things 
heated by fire made a fresh Wudü* (ablution) neces- 
sary. Ibn “Abbas replied that it would then mean 
that they could not perform ablution with hot water. 
At this Abū Huraira said to him, “Oh my nephew, 
when you.hear a Hadith of the Prophet, you should 
not start telling adages".! 

2. In his perface to the Sahih Muslim, the author men- 
tions that lbn ‘Abbas, when the judgments pro- 
nounced by *Ali were placed before him, began to 
take copies of some and rejected otherssaying, “By 
God, if ‘Ali pronounced this judgment ‘Ali must 
have been one of the misled’. (But since ‘Ali was 

“+ not misled, it is not his judgment). 

Following this in the Sahih Muslim there is yet another 
saying to the effect that some people brought to Ibn ‘Abbas 
a book in which the judgments of ‘Ali had been recorded. 
Ibn ‘Abbas, leaving intact the writing upto a length of one 
yard,” rubbed off the rest of what was written. This shows 


1. Ibn Majah and al-Tirmidhi. 

2. Books in times of old used to be long scrolls of paper or parchment 
etc. The ancients preserved their writings each attached to the 
other width-wise and the whole length folded up. 

(Al-Nawawi Shark of the Sahih of Muslim). 
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that Ibn ‘Abbas, from the very nature of the judgments felt 
sure that they could never have been the decisions pronoun- 
ced by ‘Ali; and so did not bother about the narrators and 
authorities. = . 


3. The Sahih of al-Bukhàri has a report (Chapter on 
Prayers) that once Mahmüd ibn Rabi‘ told a gather- 
ing that the Prophet once said that God would grant 
immunity to any ono who recited the '*Kalima" 
(There is no god but He and that Muhammad is His 
Messenger), purely for winning His pleasure. Abt 
Ayyüb al-Ansári, at whose house the Prophet had 
stayed for seven months, was also present. He 
declared, “By God, I can never imagine that the 
Prophet may have said what you ascribe to him”. 
Mahmüd was one of the Companions, and Abi 
Ayyüb did not doubt his veracity. But as the 
Hadith seemed to him unwarranted by: known 
facts and circumstances, he was not prepared to 
accept it; and said that the Prophet could not 
have spoken like that. The Sahih of al-Bukhari adds 


that Mahmüd came to Medina and had it confirmed ` 


by his narrator, ‘Itban. But this does not affect 
the point in question. Whatever reasons Abi Ayyüb 
had for disbelieviag Mahmüd, the same he might 
have for disbelioving 'Itbàn. Abū Ayyüb never 
thought. Mahmüd, to be a liar: he thought he 
must have misunderstood what had been narrated 
to him: and this is a suspicidn that could be enter- 
tained about the first reporter as well. So had ‘A’isha 
told certain Companions that they drew from 
trustworthy and’ truthful” persons, but the ear 
was often at fault.! B 
4, Once 'Ammaribn Yasir reported a Hadith regarding 
Tayammum (purification with dust in Beu of water when the 


'l. The Sahih of al-Bukhari, Chapter Tayammum. 
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` latter is not available) to ‘Umar ; and ‘Umar did not believe 

jt. The Sahih of Muslim reports that he admonished 

‘Ammir saying, “O, ‘Ammar, fear God". Hence it was that 

‘Abd Allah ibn Mas'üd, when Abū Müsa argued with him on 

the strength of this Hadith, retorted, “Yes, but ‘Umar was 
not satisfied with *Ammar's report’’.! 

Once in the presence of ‘A’isha, the Prophet was report- 

ed to have said that woeping and wailing for the dead 

` brought tormentation to the departed soul. *A'isha refused 

to accept it, for it was not in accord with the Qur'ànic verse : 

“None “umasa the burden of the other" 
I (Qur'an, 32: 7). 


Similarly, the Prophet's saying that those who had been | 
_ slain in the battle of Badr could hear what the Prophet said 
was mentioned to ‘A’isha, and she said that Ibn ‘Umar must 
have been mistaken. Ibn ‘Umar was a well-known Compa- 
nion and still ‘A’isha refused to accept the Hadith as it was 

` at variance with the teachings of the Qur'an. 


Traditionists in their discourses have tried to prove 
that the reasoning of ‘A’isha which led her to reject it was 
at fault. We are not concerned with this controversy.. What 
we wish to drive at is that some of the top-ranking Compa- 
` nions would reject a reported saying when it did not conform : 

to logical reasoning or authoritative proof, even though there 
was nothing wrong with the narrators. 


Next we turn to the controversy wiette the husband 
of a divorced wife or woman should be held responsible for 


her maintenance during the *Zdda".? Fatima bint Qais was .. 


one of the Companions, whom her husband had divorced. 
She reports that the Prophet, when she approached him, did 


1. . The Sahih of Muslim, Kitab al-Jana’iz, records these reports with 
several versions. f 
` 2. For fuller definition of ‘Idda see’ Appendix. 
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not order maintenance and lodging for her. She made this 
statement to ‘Umar, and the Caliph remarked that he would 
not set aside the word of God and the precept of the Prophet 
on the strength of a woman's statement, of whom he could 
not say with certainty whether she had remembered the - 
thing or it had slipped out of her mind. Al- Imam al-Sha‘bi 
recited this report of Fatima to an audience. On hearing it, 
Aswad ibn Yazid pelted him with small pieces of stone for 
saying such a thing: and reminded him of the words of 
*Umar.! 


Even after the Companions, there was. a -school which 
irrespective of the merit of the reporters, did not accept a 


report to be true if it baffled reason or was contrary to 
authoritative proof. 


l. There is a weak saying ascribed to the Prophet that 
one who fell in love and remained chaste till he 
died would attain martyrdom. Ibn Qayyim, in 
his book Zad al-Ma'ád, proves this saying to be 

` baseless by logical argument and then says: “Had 
the narrators been as illustrious as the sun, even 
then we would have tege it as false and 
: whimsical’’.? 


9. In the Sahih of Muslim, in the Book on Jihad, Chap- 
ter, **al- Fai", it is recorded that once “Abbas and 

‘Ali came to ‘Umar. “Abbas said to ‘Umar, “O, 
Caliph, be judge between me and this liar, this: 
criminal, this misappropriator of trusts, this 

-" traitor”. As no Muslim could ever utter such 
words for ‘Ali, many. traditionists have omitted 

them from their books.? Al-Imàm al-Mazari says: 


1. The Sahih of Muslim, Kitab al-Talaq (divorce). 

2. Zad al-Ma‘ad, Cawnpore. Part III, p. 96. l : 

. 3. Al-Nawawi Sharh Sahih Muslim, commentary on this Hadith, & Kitāb 
al-Jihad, Chapter al-Fai'. di 
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“When we cannot interpret it any other way, we 
shall say the narrator must have been a liar".! 

3. Al-Bukhari has a report that God created Adam 

` sixty yards in height. Ibn Hajar, while commenting 
on this saying has remarked: ‘‘This creates a diffi- 
culty. The extant relies of the ancient races, like 
the residences of the Thamüd and the ‘Ad prove 
that the size of those people was not so colossal as 
mentioned in the foregoing Hadith. Till this 
time I have not been able to explain away this 
enigma.’”? . 

4. In the Sahih of al- Bukhāri there is a Hadith which 
says that on tho Day ot Judgment Abraham will 
say to God, **O God, I remind Thee of Thy promise 
not to disgrace me in the eyes of others on the Day 
of Judgment." While discussing this Hadith, Ibn 
Hajar says: ‘‘Al-Isma‘ili(Abi Bakr Ahmad ibn 
Ibrahim, d. 371/981) has declared this Hadith to be 
unintelligible and has questioned its authenticity.’ 

Ibn Hajar has tried to refute al-Ismà'ili, but as 
Isma li holds a more authoritative place among the 
traditionists, his objections, even untenable, should 
.earry weight for he rejected it on logical grounds. 


5. There is another report by ‘Amr ibn Maimün to the 
effect that in the days of paganism he had seen a. 
monkey committing adultery, for which the moneky 
was stoned to death by the other monkeys, Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr, a very famous traditionist, refused to 
accept it on the ground that animals are not bound 
by. religious laws, hence neither could they be 


Al-Nawawi, Sharh Sahih Muslim, commontary on this Hadith, & 
Kitab al-Jihad, Chapter al-Fai'. 

Fath al-Bari, Cairo Edition, Vol. XVI, p. 260, Chapter Origin of 
Mankind. 

Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 384. . ‘ 
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accused of adultery nor éould they be punished for 
that. Ibn Hajar says:. “Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr refused 
to accept this story of ‘Amr ibn Maimün on the 
ground that adultery had been attributed to and 
sentence passed upon animals who are not bound by 
. any code of morality."! Further on, Ibn Hajar 
remarks: “It is not proper to pick holes like that ; 
and if.all the. narrators are trustworthy, then these 
monkeys must have been Jinnis, and not ordinary 
animals". 

6. In the Sahih of al-Bukhàri there is a report from 
Anas saying that once Muslims and the followers 
of ‘Abd Allah ibn Ubayy had a quarrel’ and at this 
God revealed the following verse to the Prophet : 
“And if two parties of the believers quarrel, make 
peace between them.” (Qur'an, 49:9). It is a 
proved fact that ‘Abd Allah ibn Ubayy and his 
followers had not till then professed Islam, not 
even outwardly. On this ground Ibn Battal has 
taken exception to the report of Anas. He says 
that this verse does not concern the quarrel that 
took place between the Muslims and the followers 
of ‘Abd Allah ibn Ubayy, for itspeaks of two groups 
from amongst the Muslims, whereas ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Ubayy was at that time a declared non- 
believer. Ibn Hajar remarks that Anas expressed a 
probable opinion.? 


There are many other instances to show that the tradi- . 
tionists used to scrutinize traditions in the light of reason and 
circumstance, besides looking to the narrators. 

REPORT...... ACTUAL WORDS OR MAIN IDEA 

There is another controversy whether the actual words 


1. Fath al- Bari Cairo Edition, Vol. VII, p. 122. . : 
2. The Sahih of al-Bukhari, Kitàb al-‘Ilm, contains details of this. We - 
have given a brief description. 
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uttered by the Prophet ora Companion were narrated or it 
was just enough to have the idea expressed in the narrator's 
words. Traditionists hold that it was not necessary to 
stick to the words if the narrator described the idea, so that 
the sense was left unimpaired. But it is a matter for per- 
sonal judgment to find out whether the narrator has faith- 
fully expressed what was really meant. Consequently, tradi- 
tionists like ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Umar, Aba Zuráàra, Salim 
ibn Ja‘d, Qatada and al-Imam Malik took pains to report 
actual words. Evidently out of a host of narrators, the 
number of such cautious persons must have been very small ; 
and that too only when writing had become known. Usually 
they expressed the sense and not the actual words. In the 
Jami‘ of al-Tirmidhi, Chapter on **Causes", Sufyan al-Thauri 
has been mentioned as saying: ? “Believe: me not if I say 
to you that I report that Ihave heard, what I express is 
only the sense”. 

Al-Tirmidhi records similar remarks by Wathila ibn 
al-Asqa‘, Muhammad ibn Siri, Ibrahim Nakha‘i, Hasan al- 
Basri, al-Sha‘bi and others. 


Cautious Companions felt highly nervous while report- 
ing the Prophet’s words. In the Preface to the Sunan of 
Ibn Màjah, there is a report from ‘Amr ibn Maimün that 
he used to pay a visit to ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas'üd every 
Thursday night, and he never heard ‘Abd Allah saying 
“The Prophet said this or that". On a day in an unguarded 
moment these words escaped his lips. Instantly his head 
drooped down and when ‘Amr looked at him again, he saw 
his shirt unbuttoned, his eyes full of tears, and the veins of 
his neck swollen, and he was saying, ‘‘The Holy Prophet said 
this or this or something less or more than this or something 
like this”. 

l. Jami‘ of al-Tirmidhi: Chapter on Causes, contains this clarification 


regarding these men. 
` 2. Ibid. 
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Al-Imàm Malik looked apprehensive whenever he nar- 
rated a Hadith, doubting whether the Prophet had said so 
or so. Al-Imam al-Sha‘bi says that he remained in the 
company of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar for a year, but he never 
heard him quoting a Hadith from the Prophet. Sa’ib ibn 
Yazid says that he travelled with Sa‘d ibn Malik from Mecca 
to Medina, but throughout this long journey he did not hear 
this Companion narrating a Hadith from the Prophet.: ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Zubair once said to his father, “I have never 
heard you narrating a Hadith from the Prophet like other 
Companions”. The father replied, “Since I came into the 
fold of Islam, I have never parted company with the Pro- 
phet, but Ihave heard the Prophet saying that whosoever 
speaks of him anything untrue, makes his abode in Hell?! 

Ibn Màjah reports the Prophet himself addressing from 
the pulpit the words, "Beware, ye shall not narrate much 
from me"? 


Here it is worth noticing that the scrupulous care 
taken with regard to the traditions of this kind has nothing 
to do with the character of the reporters. Authentic and 


reliable reporters can never be suspected of a wilful mis- . 


statement ; but the most trustworthy and reliable narrator 
may possibly misunderstand or misreport a saying; and 
reports made by reliable Companions, when disnanthaqd, were 
discounted on this basis alone. 

Once the following Hadtih was narrated on the authority 
of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar before ‘A’isha: “Wailing and 
weeping by the living bringeth tormentation to the departed 
soul". Hearing this ‘A’isha said, “Neither you tell a lie 
yourself nor does your narrator, but the ear may err.’ 


1. All this detail is given in the. Preface to the Sunan of Ibn Majah, 


(Lucknow Edition), pp. 4 & 5. 


2. Tbid., p. 5. 
3. Muslim, Sahih, Book of al Jana’iz (funeral). 
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There is another saying from “A'isha about ‘Abd Allah . 
ibn ‘Umar which runs thus: “Of course he did not tell a 
lie ; yet either he forgot or missed the meanings.” 


HADITH NARRATED BY A LONE NARRATOR 


There is another problem created by the “Ahad 
Ahadith”. Theso are the traditions, which at some stage 
‘in the chain hang on a single reporter not supported by any : 
one else. Acceptance or non-acceptance of such sayings is a 
disputed matter. The Mu'tazilites discredit all such reports 
as a matter of principle. But it comes to denying a patent 
fact. In our daily life we readily believe a report by a 
single man and we never question its truth. For instance, 8 
man comes and tellaus that Zaid is calling us, we at once 
get up; and we never care for the singleness of the reporter. 
As opposed to the Mu'tazilites there are traditionists 
inclined to take such sayings as true and unquestionable. 
But this is carrying things too far.; and the attitude of the 
Prophet was opposed to it. 


Abi Misa al-Ash'arI once went to see ‘Umar and sought 
his permission three times. As ‘Umar was busy with some- 
thing, the call was not answered and Abū Misa turned 
back. When ‘Umar had done with his business, he sent for 
Abi Misa and asked why he had gone away. Abū Misa 
replied that he had heard the Prophet saying that if one 
called thrice and there was no response, one should turn 
back. At this ‘Umar asked Abū Misa to. produce some 
corroborator or he would punish him. When Abi Misa had 
produced a witness, ‘Umar was satisfied. This does not in 
&ny way mean that ‘Umar did not consider Abū Misa a 
reliable man. But the Hadith pertained to a common ex- 
perience of every day life, and ‘Umar himself had never 
heard the Holy Prophet saying like that in spite of his long 

association with him. So he considered a single reporter 
not quite sufficient and demanded another to confirm it. 
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A similar incident is reported to have taken place in 
the days of the first Caliph, Abü Bakr. An old woman who 
happened to be the paternal grandmother of a dead person 
came to the Caliph and claimed her share of the property 
of the deceased. Abū Bakr replied that the Qur'an did not 
mention a grand-mother's share nor did he know of a saying 
of the Prophet in the matter. At this Mughira ibn Shu‘ba 

. eame forward with & statement that the Prophet allowed 
one-sixth to a grand-mother. Abū Bakr did not consider a 
single witness sufficient in such a case, only when Muham- 
mad ibn Maslama, another Companion of the Prophet, had 


seconded iiis did Abü Bakr allow the woman her 
share. 


Similarly, in the case of the blood-money of a new-born 
child, ‘Umar did not consider the lone evidence of Mughira 
suficient. More examples of this type can be produced. . 
The followers of.al-Imàm Abi Hanifa have adopted a 
safer course with regard to “Riwaya Ahad”. They say 
. they may be problematically, not finally, true. Granting 
that the sources are worthy of trust and reliance, the 
decision whether a “Riwāyā Ahad” is genuine or spurious, 
definitive or merely probable, will in fact, depend on the 
import of the report itself. If we are informed that Zaid is 
calling us, we never doubt the information provided the man 
is reliable and serious. But if the same person tells us that 
His Majesty the King has invited us to a state function, we 

` would hardly give any credit to the report, unless the news . 
is confirmed through some other source. Similarly, if a 
narrator says that he-had seen the Prophet wearing a white . 
shirt, we shall be prepared to believe him. But if the same 
person says that he had seen the Prophet coming out bare- 
bodied (and there is actually a report like that), we will 
never consider the solitary evidence sufficient. 


"CONCLUSIONS 
In the previous pages we have brought out the attitude 


` 


of eminent Companions towards Hadith and its narration, `` 
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and also dealt at length with the rules and principles follow- ` 
ed by the critics and scholars of this science. We reiterate. 
serially the conclusions arrived at : 


1. 


10. 


While dealing with an incident, the source we should 
draw from, should be first the Qur'an, next the 
well-known authentic collections of traditions, then 
the other books on traditions, last of all the books 


on Sira. 


` Books on Sra need scrutiny ; their statements and 


sources have to be critically examined. 


Books on Sira being inferior to those on Hadith in 
respect of authenticity, preference should always 
be given to the statements of Hadith when the two 


disagree. 

In case the traditions record conflicting statements, 
those made by men of intelligence and aptitude for 
Figh should have preference over others. 
Biographical events have to be linked to their 
causes. 

The criteria for the status and position of a narra- 
tor should be flexible according to the nature of the 
incident. pt 

Subjective element entering into a statement has 
to be distinguished from the objective truth. 

The impact of external influence has to be apprai- 
sed. 

Statements belied by reason, general experience, 
established principles and attendant circumstances 
should not be treated as valid. 


When dealing with important issues varying 
statements have to be put together and compared 
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in order to make sure that the narrator has not 
erred in expressing the meaning intended. 


ll. The *Riwaya Ahad” should be accepted only if 
warranted by the import of the report and the 
circumstances of the time. 


This enunciation and elucidation of the principles of 
historital narration reveals that in order to judge the truth 
ofa report in the light of reason and circumstances, the 
Muslims had certainly developed scientific methods of a 
very high order. Can the Western biographers claim, or 


does the entire historical record of nations present, even an ` 


iota of the hard labour of the minute observation and pene- 
trating thought the Muslim traditionists brought to bear 
upon this science to arrive at facts? Has a single European 
“biographer of the Prophet wielded his pen with an industry 
80 painstaking and an understanding so discriminating ? Or 
is it even possible for a non-Muslim to handle the subject in 
conformity with a code of rules as these ? 


- EUROPEAN BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PROPHET 


In another volume we shall discuss in detail the bio- 
graphies of the Prophet written by Europeans. There we 
shall make an extensive survey of the material the Euro- 
peans have till now produced since the days of Halde Bert 
(living in 1139 C.E.). We shall then examine their general 
trend, their common mistakes, their sources of information 
and the reason for the common errors they share. Finally, 
we shall try to judge to what extent malice and prejudice 


have been at work. Here we propose a discourse on their . 


works, for in this part as well we have had occasion to refer 
to or comment on them. 


Europe remained ignorant of Islam for a considerably 
long time and when it tricd to get to know something, it was 
suffering from strango notions—calumnious as well as whim- 
sical. A European author writes: “During the first few 
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centuries of Mohammedanism, Christendom could not afford 
to criticise or explain; it could only tremble and obey. 
But when the Saracens had received their first check in the 
heart of France, the nations which had been flying before 
them faced round, as a herd of cows will sometimes do when 
the single dog that has put them to flight is called off".! 


How Europe viewed Islam is thus described by a 
French writer, Henrie de Casteri, whose work has now been 
translated into Arabic ; *We do not know what the Muslims 
should think when they get acquainted with all those 
stories and songs that were commonly current in the Europe 
of the Middle Ages. All this literature, in prose and verse, 
isimpregnated, for want of knowledge, with malice and 
ill-will, and to this early material are entirely due the mis- 
conceptions and misrepresentations that survive even to this 
day. To every Christian poet the Muslims were polytheists 
and idol-worshippers. They were suppossed to be worshipp- 
ing a hierarchy of three divinities—Mahim or Mawmet or 
Bafüm or Maphomet, Apollyon and Termagant.2 The 
Prophet was believed to have made the deification of his own 
self the foundation of his faith, the stranger still, Muhammad 
(who was an idol breaker and an enemy to image-worship) 
was said to be inviting people to pay homage to an image of 
his own that was made of gold”. 


It was believed that “When the Christians overcame 
the Muslims in Spain and pushed them as far back as 
Saragossa, the Muslims then turned back and broke their 
idols’. A poet of this period writes thus; “Apollyon, the 
god of the Muslims was lodged in a cave. They fell upon it, ` 
scolded it and tied both of its hands, hanged it on a pillar, 
then trampled it under their feet and smashed it to pieces 


1. Bosworth Smiths-Mohammad and Mohammadoniam, p. 63- 
2. Just see the utter ignorance of the civilized Europe.—Translator. 
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‘with their sticks. They threw the other god of theirs, 
Mahim, into a pit, where it was torn to pieces by dogs and 
pigs. No god had ever been so insulted by his own followers. 
Soon the Muslims repented of their sins and sought forgive- 
ness of their gods, installed their idols afresh and started 
worshipping them anew. Hence the Emperor Charles, when 
he entered the city of Saragossa ordered his soldiers to go 
round the whole town. The soldiers entered the mosques 
and broke into pieces all the idols of Mahomet and the other 
gods with iron hammers”. Another poet, Richer, prays to 
God to let defeat befall the followers of Mahim and destroy 
them. Further on, he incites the nobles to a holy crusade 
saying: “Rise and overturn these idols of Mahomed and 
Termagant, and throw them into fire as offerings to your 
Lord". Notions like these had a long lease of life. We 
shall speak of them in detail in another volume. 


EUROPEAN WRITERS OF 17th AND 18th CENTURIES 


The mid-years of the 18th century were the dawn of 
modern era in Europe. The age of European activity and 
struggle of European freedom and liberty dates back to 
these years. One thing of interest to us in this era was the 
emergence of European orientalists, to whose efforts we owe 
the translation and publication of many a rare Arabic 
manuscript. It was in this period that Europeans started 
schools for oriental studies, for literary as well as political 
ends. Thus the time draws nearer when Europe could hear 
the story of Islam directly from Islam itself. 


The first characteristic of this period is that writers on 
the history of Islam and the life of the Prophet now turned 
to original sources for their material instead of hearsay and 


 Street-gossip. They could not, however, totally cast aside 


1. Arabic translation. of Henrie de Casteri's book, Cairo edition, pp. 


8, 9 & 10. 
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the heritage of the past, and continued to use the old 
material now and then to make their narration tasteful. It 
was in this period that Europe shook off the bonds of thral- 
dom to priesthood and had ite secular affairs divorced from 
the ecclesiastical. Accordingly, writers on Islam are found 
divided into two groups—the clerical and the ordinary 
authors form one group, the other comprises impartial 
scholars intent on research. The achievements of both are 
now before us. 


This period witnessed ‘also the translations of Arabic 
books on history. The earliest workers in the field that 
deserve notice were Arpinius, D. S. Margoliouth, Edward 
Pococke and Hattinger. Curiously enough, the first trans- 
lations by these writers were, by accident or choice, made 
from the works of Christian writers who had lived in Islamic 

countries in an earlier age, for instance, Sa‘id ibn Bitriq 
Eutychius (d. 939 C.E.), a patriarch of Alexandria, Jirjis ibn 
al-Makin ibn al-‘Amid d. 1273 C.E.), a courtier of the kings 
of Egypt and Abi al-Faraj Barhebraeus ibn al-‘Ibri al-Malati 
(d. 1286 C.E.), author of the famous Mukhtasar al-Dwwal. | 


Ibn al.Makin's work is a summarised version of the 
Tabari and the Dhail Tabari (a supplement to the main 
and the original work).  Arpinius, a Dutch orientalist, 
' brought out a part of the book from Leyden with Latin 
translation, which covered the period from the advent of 
the Prophet to the end of the Atabiks. We meet with 
numerous references to this work under: the name al-Makin 
in the early writings of European orientalists. 


The Late 18th Century Writings 


It was during the 18th century that the political 
influence of European imperialists began to penetrate into 
the Muslim states of those days. This in turn led to the 
appearance of a large number of Western orientalists, who 
at the instance of their governments, started schools for. 


ë 
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oriental languages, laid foundations of oriental libraries, 
established Asiatic Societies, brought out editions of oriental 


` books and started translating oriental works. 


The Dutch were the first to establish in 1778 C.E., an 
Asiatic Society in the occupied East Indies. Following 
their example the English established, in Calcutta the 
General Asiatic Society ; and later on in 1788 C.E., the 
Bengal Asiatic Society. In 1795 C.E., France started a 


university for teaching modern eastern languages (Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish). An impetus thus given, similar ins- . 
_titutions and societies came to be established in other 


countries of Europe. Professors of Arabic and Arabic lib- 
raries came to be considered a necessity for all the univer- 


- sities in general. 


With a few exceptions, all the Arabic books on Magházi ` 
and Sira that had escaped the ravages of time were one by . 


one published i in Europe up to the end of the 19th century, 


and most of them with - translations . into European : 
. languages. J.-J. Reiske (d.1774 C.E.), the first man 


in the field, brought out in five volumes a Latin translation 
of the work of Abū al.Fidà' along with marginal notes. 
In. 1809 C. E., Captain A, N.. Matthews published in 
English the translation of the Mishkat al-Masabih from 


Calcutta. In 1856 C.E., A. von Kremer brought out at — 


Calcutta, an edition of al-Maghazi by Muhammad ibn ‘Umar 
al-Waqidi. In 1860 C. E. from Gottingen, Wiistenfeld 
published an edition of Ibn Hishàm's Sirat al-Rasil. This 
orientalist had also the credit of pusblishing al-Samhüdi's 
History of Medina and the Ma‘arif by Ibn Qutaiba, In 1864 
C.E., Dr. G. Weil translated Ibn Hisham into German. In 
1861-1877 C.E., the French professor, C. B. de Menyard and 
P. de Courteille brought out at Paris an edition of the Muráj 


- al-Dhahab of al-Mas'üdi with its French translation. In 1882 
C. E., al-Waqidi's work was translated by J. Wellhausen, . 


under the name of Muhammad in Medina, f and published 
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from Berlin. In 1883 C.E., under Houtsma’s supervision 
an edition of al-Ya'qübi's famous history in two volumes 
was printed at Leyden. From 1889 to 1892 C. E., Prof. 
M. J. de. Goeje, Prof. Noldeke and others worked for 
.fourteen years to publish the famous and rare work of al- 
Tabari. Lastly, Prof. Sachau of Germany, assisted by seven . 
others, published from Leyden the wonderful and rare book 
the T'abagát of Ibn Sa‘d, a work more comprehensive and de- 
tailed than which on the life of the Prophet is not in existence. 
Its publication continued from about 1900 C.E. up to 1928, 
volume by volume. 


The publication of original works and their translations, 
the contact between the Muslim countries and the Western 
nations, the gradual cooling down of religious antipathies 
and lastly the craving for impartial research, all combined 

to produce a very large Pausen of writers on Islam and the 
life of the Prophet. 


x An Oxonian Professor, Margoliouth, refers to this unend- 

^ ing succession of authors in these words : “The long list of 
Muhammad's biographers knows no.end, but to gain a place 
therein is à matter of pude". : 


Now we give a brief schedule of the books written 
particularly on the life of the Prophet or the fundamentals 
of Islamic beliefs ;-most of them are there in our library or 

` have been available to us elsewhere. 


——— 


1. Margoliouth, Mohammad,': Proface, p. 1. 
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8. No. 


10. 


Name of Author 


Dr. G.B. 1 


Dr. White 


Oxonian, Prof. 


— 


Country 


English 


English 


Godetrey Higgins English 


M.R.A.S. 


Dr. J.A. Müller 


German 


Garoin de Tassy. French 


Edward Lane 


Dr. Weil 


Carl yle : 


Caussin de 
Percival 


W. Irving 


English 


German 


£ 


French 


English 


English 


Name of Book 


Biography of 
Muhammad, the 
Impostor. 


Bampton 
Lectures on Islam 
and Muhammad. 


An Apology for 
Muhammad. 


Islamism: 


Islam and Quran à 


Selections from 
the Qur'an 


Translation and 
Marginal Notes 
on lbn Hisham 
and Prophet 
Muhammad. 


Hero and Hero- 
Worship. 


History of Arabia. 


Life of Mahomed. 


Date 


1815 C.E. 


1800 C.E. 


1829 C.E. 


° 1830 C.E. 


1831— 
1874 C.E. 


1843 C.E. 


1845— 
46 C.E. 


1846 C.E. 


1847.C.E. 


1849 C.E. 
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ll. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16.. 
an. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 


` , Julius Charles 


Dr. Sprenger German 


Von Kremer German 


Writer in National English 
Review. . 


Dozy . Dutch 


Writerin National] English 
Review... 


De Lane Vago 
‘Muir an ni | 
B. " Hilaire Fonok 
Noldeke German 


1 


Writer in Quarterly English 
Review 


Writer in British English 
Quartely Review ` 


French 


Life of Mahomed. 1851 C.E. 


Translation and 1856 C.E. 
Marginal Notes 

on Waqidi. 

Article on 1858 C.E. 
Mahomed. 


History of Islam 1861 C.E. 


The Greatest 1861 C.E. 
Arab. 
Biography of 1861 C.E. 
Muhammad. 
Life of 1861 C.E. 
Muhammad. ` 
Mühammad & — 1865 C.E. 
Qur'an; . 
Quran and 1869 C.E. 
Islam. 
Islam. 1869 C.E. 
. Muhammad. 1872 C.E. 
Biography of 1874 C.E. 


the Founder of 
Islam. 


— N  v— N --, C H TU 
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23. Writer in Contem- English Muhammad & 1875 C.E. 
porary Review. Islam. | 
24. Bosworth Smith English Muhammad and 1875 C.E. 
Mohammedanism. 
26. Sedillot French History of 1877 C.E. | 
Arabia- | 
| 
26. Wellhausen German Review on 1882 C.E. | 
Wagqidi. | 
| 
27. L. Krehl German Biography of 1884 C.E. | 
Mahomed. 
28. Goldziher German Study of Islam. 1890 C.E. 
29. Reman French History of 1892 C.E. 
Religions. 
30. H. Grimme Dutch Biography of 1894 C. E. 
Mohamed. 
81. Henri de Casteri French Views on Islam. 1896 C.F. | 
[ 
32. F. Buhl Dutch Biography of 1903 C.E. | 
Mohamed. 
33. Wallaston English Half an Hour 1905 C.E. 


with Muhammad. 
34. Margoliouth English Muhammad. 1905 C.E. 


35. Koell English Muhammad & 1894 C.E. 
Islam. 


íÜ— ——— € a ——— L — M ——— 
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36. Prince Caetani ` Italian Tarikh Kabir, ^ Under 
` Muhammad and , Print. 
Islam and Muslim 
Rulers. 


37. Maj. Leonard - English Moral & Spiri- 1905 C.E. 
2 i tual Status `of 
Islam. 


European authors may be divided into three groups ; 
and each group has characteristics of its own. 


Ly Authors’ who are not acquainted with Arabic lang- 

. uage and original sources. These men derive 
their information from books and translations pro- 
‘duced'by others. Their business is simply to give 
to a mass of doubtful and inadequate material a 

. shape that answers to their own fancies and incli- 
nations. But it is surprising that this group should 

`° have men with sound judgment and love of justice ` 

— `; like Gibbon, who would rake up grains of gold from ' : 

. underneath a heap of ashes. But their number is : 
negligible. ^ gas cto. 


2. The ‘next group “Wanka men who,. though well- 
. read in Arabic language, and the philosophy and 
. history of Islam, are totally unfamiliar with the 

religious literature and the science of Sira. These 
authors have written no systematic books on Gira, 
yet elated by their knowledge of the. language, 
they incidentally make the boldest. assertions they 
please. There is the case of Prof. Sachau, the 
famous scholar who got the Tabagat of Ibn Sa'd. 
publisned. None can deny his wide knowledge of 
‘Arabic and his extensive learning. His Preface to 
the al-Hind of a&l-Bairüni is an enviable perfor- ~~ 
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mance of reseach work. But in the same Preface, 
while speaking of Islamic religion he drops things 
that make us doubt whether it is the same vener- 
able Sachau we had just met with. Noldeke was 
another German scholar who made deep study of 


the Qur'an. But his article on the Qur'àn in the 


Encyclopaedia (Vol. XVI) lays bare not only his 
bias but also his ignorance. 


Next come the scholars like Palmer and Margo- 
liouth, who had sufficiently studied the religious 
literature of Islam and of whom we might rightly 
expect much. But notwithstanding their know- 
ledge of Arabie, their extensive study and book- 


reading, they disappoint us like the poet who 
said : i à; 


**My eyes do see things, 


Yet things remain :unseen to me". 


MARGOLIOUTH 


D.S. Margoliouth had read every word in the six 
‘volumes of the famous Musnad of al-Imàm Ibn Hanbal, and 
we declare that not a single Muslim of today can claim to 
match him in this respect. 
the world, his biography of the Prophet stands unsurpassed 


for lies, calumnies, misinterpretations, 


and biased expres- 
sions. 


His sole excellence lies in the art of giving, by 
dint of his genius, the ugliest colour to the plainest and 


cleanest incident in which it is not possible to discover the 
. tiniest black spot. 


‘DR. SPRENGER 


Professor A. Sprenger was a German scholar of Arabic. 
For many years he worked as the Principal of the Madra- 


Yet in all the written record of - 
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ssah ‘Aliya (a famous Arabic College) at Calcutta. We have 
seen his inspection report of the Shahi Kutubkhana : 
(Royal library) of Lucknow. He was the first man to edit 
the Kitab al-Isaba fi Ahwal al-Sahaba by Ibn Hajar which 
he got printed at Calcutta. This scholar also wrote a 
voluminous book on the life of the Prophet in three volumes, 
which to our surprise is a disappointing performance.! 


The main cause of all this perversion is the religious 
and political prejudice inherent in the Western Writers. But 
in addition to this, there are some other causes that may 
serve as their excuse: 


l. Most of their mistakes are the outcome of the fact 
that they draw their material entirely from books 
on Sira and history. They turn to al-Wadqidi, the 
Sira of lbn Hisham, the Sira of Ibn shaq, 
Ta'rikh of al-Tabari and others of a piece with them. ` 
It is obvious that a non-Muslim contemplating to 
write a biography of the Prophet cannot but fall 
back upon books designated as biographies. But 
the fact is there that none of the books on Stra 
holds a place.of honour as an authentic work, as 
we have already discussed. Apart from the writers 
on Stra, the narrators from whom the works on 
Sira, borrow their material, like Saif, Suri and Ibn 
Salama are all unreliable; they may pass as 
tolerable sources for ordinary facts, but for facts 
of importance which form the basis of weighty 
questions, this materia] is totally worthless. 


The surest data for a life-sketch of the Prophet are to be 
found in books of traditions where all information is traced 
back to the original source. Our European writers have no 


1. This book is in the German language. Though I do not know 
German, yet I have seen the quotations quoted from it by certain 
writers, 
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access to this valuable store. There are raro exceptions, 
like Margoliouth, but they are in the first place handicapped 
by lack of insight into the principles of the science; secondly, 
even when they are not so disqualified, they are not free 
from bias——the fire of which the tiniest spark is destructive 
enough to reduce piles of learning to worthless ashes. 


2. Another cause of their crooked approach is that 
their principles of judging evidence differ from those 
of ours. The European does not care whether the 
reporter is a man of truth or is given to lies ; 
he cares little for his morals or his memory. 
To him such a research is neither possible 
nor necessary; he merely sees whether the 


incidents reported by a narrator are in accord with : 
the circumstances and the trends of events. - 


Suppose a most notorious liar narrates an incident 
which fits itself into the setting of attendant 
circumstances, conforms to the prevailing trends 
and does not affect continuity and consistency, 
then such a statement shall pass muster for the 
European. On the contrary, the Muslim historian, 
especially the traditionist, does not give his first care 
to the subiect-matter of the narration ; his fore- 
most concern is to find out if the reporter has been 
registered in the research office of “Asma al-Rijal” 
as a reliable authority. If not, his statement, in his 
opinion, does not deserve notice. If, on the other 
hand, he is one of the: reliable narrators, then his 
statement, though unappealing to reason or conflict- 
ing with circumstantial evidence, will be accepted. 


This difference in criteria has greatly influenced the 
writings of the Europeans. For instance, Europeans repose 
greatest faith in al-Waqidi, merely because his narratiou 
has continuity and consistency with all the details closely 
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Jinked and with no gaps and voids in the chain of events. 
In short all that goes to make a description interesting is 
there. But in fact this very art of his exposes him. For 
an unwritten report that has been in oral circulation 
from mouth to mouth. for. over a century it is not 
posssible to be so. well-knit in structure. It is certainly 
possible that, in imitation of historical fiction, a story writer 
should pick up a few scattered facts, and then, with the aid 
of conjectures, indications and general information, should 
complete the dull sketch with floral touches. But al-Waqidi 
alone could have the courage to do that, the Muhaddi- 
thün being incapable of it. 


With all that, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
mere reliability of the narrator does not always count. It 
is therefore, imperative that the critical tests of reason 
and circumstance which the Muhaddithin devised and 
which they sometimes ignored be strictly applied as, even 
an honest narrator cannot claim immunity from error. 


Common Views Expressed by the Europeans 


The oft-repeated charges the Western Writers bring 
against the holy person ofthe Prophet or indirectly insinuate 
. in their writings are the following : 


1. Thelife of Muhammad, while at Mecca, is the life ` 
of a prophet ; but in Medina it suddenly changes 
for that of a king, attended with the automatic 
growth of its evils, viz., war-mongering, murder, 
revenge and blood-shed. 


Multi-marriages and lust for women. 
Conversions by force. 


License for slavery. 


oO I ° T» 


Diplomacy and resort to pretexts like men of the 
world. 
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The readers of this book are requested to see if these 
charges are justified in the light of a critical study of 
historical facts. i i 


The Plan to be Followed 


Let us now tell our readers the plan and the principles 
followed in the compilation of this book: 


1. 


In the first place facts recorded in the Qur'an re- 
grading the Prophet' life have been given prece- 
dence over statements from other sources. It can 
be positively proved that the Qur'an describes, or 
alludes to, certain incidents in a manner that 
brings controversies to a close, which continue to 
exist only because people failed to make a careful 
study of the Qur’anic verses. 


Next to the Qur'an, we have followed the Hadith ; 
against which we have overlooked the evidence of 
Sira. Facts mentioned in the “Sahithain” of al- 
Bukhàri and Muslim need no confirmation by Sira 
or history. A serious mistake made by the 
writers on Sira was that, in books of Hadith, they 
looked for reports at places and in chapters where 
these reports ought to have been found in view 
of their subject-matter. When they failed to find 
them there, they were content with reports of an 
inferior worth. But the traditions often give quite 
a detailed information as a side-issue to a main 
theme. On a thorough exploration, the “Six 
Authentic Collections" alone provide the student 
with allthe information required on any topic of 


importance. The greatest distinction of the pre- 


sent work is that most of our materialis derived 
from the collections of traditions, which the com- 
pilers of Stra had neglected. 
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For ordinary facts of daily experience we have been 
content with: Ibn Sa'd, Ibn Hishàm and al-Tabari. 
But in matters of importance we had to be critical, 
inquisitive and unsparing of labour. The first 


. thing we had to do was to collect from the above- 


named books the names of all their narrators ; and 
they ran into hundreds. Then with the help of 
works on “Asma? al-Rijal", we prepared a chart of 
their merits and demerits. Thus the value of any 
report could be judged by a reference to this chart. 
We have tried our best to make up for all the 
shortcomings pointed out in the preceding pages. 


Parts of the Book 


The book is divided into five parts : 


1. 


The first part contains a short account of Arabia, 
the history of the Ka‘ba and then a general descrip- 
tion of events (including Ghazawat) in the life 
of the Prophet from his birth to his death. The 
Second Chapter of this volume is devoted to a des- 
cription of the personal manners and habits of the 


` Prophet, his marriages and off-spring. 


The second part relates to the office of a prophet. 
The mission of a prophet is to let people know 
what to believe, what to practise, what to avoid 
and how to avoid and how to reform their ways 
and morals. For this reason: the functions of a 
prophet have been discussed at length in this part 
of the book. It also deals with the five funda- 
mental obligations of Islam and presents a compre- 
hensive review of its commands and prohibitions 
explaining their origin and evolution and the good 
purpose they are meant to serve. They have also 
been compared to the do’s and don’ts in the other 
religious systems. This part will also give a full. 
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account of the beliefs, morals and éustoms of the 
Arabs before the advent of Islam ; and show what 
changes were wrought by the new faith. Lastly, 
it will speak of thelaw given by Islam for the 
betterment of humanity at large, and then show 


how it can meet the needs of mankind at all times 
and in all places. 


In the third part we shall discuss and describe the 
history of the Qur'an, state the proofs of its being 
a miracle and bring to light the highest truths and 
deepest secrets that it reveals. ` 


In the fourth part we shall give details of the mira- 
cles performed by the Prophet. In the old books 
on Sira we find separate chapters dealing with 
miracles ; but in the present age we feelthey 
deserve à volume to themselves ; there is the need 
of discussing their necessity and possibility. We 
shall devote a volume to miracles accordingly. Only 
those that can be exactly dated will be recorded 
elsewhere in their chronological place. 


The fifth part deals with European writings. Here 
we shallsee what they havesaid of Islam and its 
Prophet, what sources of information they have 


utilized, what blunders they made in historical 


statements and what errors they have committed in 
appreciating the principles of Islam. We have 
also given in this book a rejoinder to their charges 
against the Prophet and his teachings. 


We are not sure if it would be possible for us to present 
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to the readers these parts in the given order. As soon as 
material for any one of them is available and the volume 
ready, it will be in the hands of the readers. - 


References and Quotations 


Reference to sources is the primary duty of an historian, 
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A word on the procedure we have followed is therefore 
advisable : 


1. 


We have quoted from those books that we have 
ourselves read. 


Important events have been referred only to authen- 
tic traditions or books on history. For ordinary 
matters or while dealing with minor details of the 
battles, we have not been much at paius for mak- 
ing the scrupulous research of a traditionist. 


References to printed works also. mention the 
name of the press. With respect to manuscripts, 
the bibliography of works on Sira already given 
mentions the copy we have used. 


(WITHOUT HELP FROM GOD, I AM POWERLESS 
TO DO ANYTHING. 


IN HIM I REPOSE MY TRUST AND UNTO HIM. 
SHALL MY STEPS TURN.) 


ARABIA ...... .... Its Name 


There is much difference of opinion as to why this 
peninsula is. called Arabia.  Lexicographers say that -the 
word “ARAB” and *ARABIA" mean eloquence and force 
of speech ; and as the Arabs considered themselves more 
eloquent than any other people in the world, they called 
themselves “ARAB” and all others **AJAM" or the gibberish. 
Others think that originally this tract of land was known 


as“ ARABAH ", & name that occurs in Ancient Arabic 
poetry : 


** The open € of ARABAH shook a great shaking 
and its sides overbrimmed with blood......" 


*ARABAH isa land, the people of which excelin 
evils as does a thirsty man in drinking cold water". 


“ ARABAH is a land or a country which is infested by 
none but the most wise; or wherein wander none but 
the most wise and shrewd.” 


The word ARABAH means. a desert in the Semetic 
language ; and. as Arabia. is almost a desert so it was given 
_this name. 


; GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION f 


. Arabia is bounded by the Red Sea;4he Arabian Gulf, 


the Sea of Oman and the Indian Ocean on its western, eastern 
and southern sides respectively. Its northern frontiers are 
‘undetermined, extending, as some think, to Aleppo and 
Euphrates. 
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The Sin&'i peninsula (actual name al-Tih) is considered 
by some Arab and European writers to be a part of Egypt. 
But geologically it is a part of Arabia itself. The Arabian 
peninsula has not been systematically surveyed as yet. This 
much is sure that its area is four times that of France and 
Germany. Itis about 1,500 miles long and 600 miles in breadth, 
the total area being 1,20,000'8quare miles. 


The greater part of the country is desert, with a network 
of mountain ranges all over, thé longest, known as JABAL 
SIRAT, running from Syria in the north to Yemen in the 
south. The highest peak of this range is 8,000 feet from 
the sea level. A few tracts of the country are fertile enough. 


The country is rich in mines of silver and gold. 
Hamadani, in his book Sifat Jazirat al-‘Arab, has mentioned 
the site of each mine. Historians tell us that the Quraish 
in ancient days used to trade with foreign countries and 
their merchandise ‘consisted of silver. Mr. Burton has 
written a special book on the gold mines of Midyan.' 


Sources of the Ancient History of the Arabs 


The following are the chief sources for the history of 
the ancient Arabs: 


]. Pagan records preserved in the libraries of the kings 
of al-Hira, which came to the hand of Ibn Hisham ; 
and which he mentions in his book al-Tijan. 


2. Stories that had ever since been passing from father 
to son by word of mouth. The Arabs had very 
strong memories ; and the poetry of the pagan age 

. that is extant today was preserved till the advent 
of Islam, not on paper, but in the archives of | 
memory. Of the extinct races of the Arabs (Tasm, 

. Jadis, ‘Ad and 'Thamüd) there was such a lot of 


1. Gold Mines of Median. 
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historical tradition as enabled the Muslim historians 
. to compile books with its help. For instance, 


Hisham and Kalbi wrote books on the Kings of | 


Yemen, Tasm, Jadis and others, which have been 
mentioned by Ibn Nadim in his al-Fihrist.1 


3. The poetry of the pagan Arabs speaks of many an 
ancient ruler, building and race. Quite a number 
of such poems are to be found in the S¿fat Jazirat 
al-‘Arab, and the Mu‘jam al-Buldan. From these 
sources al-Hamdàni compiled his Jklil,2 to which 
we find a lengthy reference in the 7'abagát al-Umam.3 
The eighth chapter of this book is devoted to the 
kings of the Himyarite dynasty and their ancient 
monuments and inscriptions. 

4. Ancient Europeans, for instance Greek iiho have 
named many tribes and their habitations right u 
from the days of Theophrastus (d. 372-387 B.C.) to 


the days of Ptolemy. The- famous historian Pliny.. - 
-« (Gaius Plinius, Secundus d. 23-79 C.E.) too has . 


something to say of the Arabs, though itis not 
much. . 

5. Ancient writings and inscriptions found in the ruins 
of Arabia which had been discovered by the early 
Muslims and have now been collected by Europeans 
in a very large number. 


Various Arab Tribes and their Sub-divisions 


‘Historians have divided the races and the Arab tribes 


into the following three groups :* 


xd 


l. Arab Ba'ida: The Arab tribes of antiquity that had 


Ibn Nadim, al-Fihrist, p. 96. 

This book has been mentioned in detail in the T'abagát al-Umam. 
Beirut Edition. 

This Tabagàt is available in print (Beirut Edition). 


This upto the ancient states of Arabia is an addition by Sayyid 
Suleiman Nadvi. 
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perished long before the advent of Islam. 


2. Arab ‘Ariba: The tribes called Bani Qahtan who 
succeeded Arab Ba'ida as inhabitants of the land. 
Their original abode was Y emen. 


3. Arab Musta'riba : These naturalised Arabs consisted 

of the Ishmaelites who were settled in Hijaz. 

At the advent of Islam Bani Qahtan and Bani Ishmael 
(also known as the *Adnànites) were the main or principal 
inhabitants of Arabia. In addition to these, there was.& 
sprinkling of Jewish population. Thus the Arabs of those 
days consisted of three main races and of their numerous 
sub-divisions. They were scattered all over the country 
from Syria to Yemen. : Each division had further off-shoots 
of its own. Let us give a brief account of these tribes, as 
we shall have often to speak of them in the present book. 


1. BAND QAHTAN 


` This tribe was divided into three main divisions : 


1. Quda‘a. 
2. Kahlàn. 
3. Azd. 


A fourth branch of Bani Qahtan: was Himyar, which : 
ruled over Yemen. .But we have little to do with them. 


\ 


Banu Quda‘a 


Genealogists consider Quda‘a to'be an offshoot of Bani 
Qahtan; and we shall treat them here as such, though 
modern researches have shown that they were a branch of ‘ 
Bani Ishmael. Anyhow, the sub-divisions of this tribe" 
were: 


Bani Kalb, Bani Tanükh, Bani Jarm, Bani J uhaina, 


Bani Nahd, Bana ‘Adhra, Bani Aslum, Bali, Salih, Daj'am, 
Taghlib, Namir, Asad, Taim al-Lat and Kalb. 
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| 2. KAHLAN 
The offshoots of this tribe were : 
Bajila, Khaithama, Hamdan, Kinda, Madh-hij, Taiy, 
Lakhm, Judhàm and “Amila. 
3. AZD 


Banü Azd, to whom belonged the Medinite Ansaris had 
the following sub-divisions : 


. Aus, Khazraj, Khuza‘a, Ghassan and Daus. 
The Ishmaelites or the ‘Adnanites 
4 . Le chief tribes of the *Adnànites, who joriginally be- 
lo.ged to the tribe of Mudar, were Bani Khindif and Bana 
Qais.  . 
é l. BANO KHINDIF 
The offshoots of Banü Khindif were : 


Hudhail, Kinàna, Asad, Dabbah, Muzaina, Rabah, 
Tamim and Hin. 


Each of these offshoots had its own sub-divisions, viz : 


(i) Kinàna had Quraish and Du’il as their offshoots. 
(ii) Hin had Qara. 
(iii) Rabah had ‘Adi, Taim, ‘Ukl and Thaur. 


(iv) Tamim had  Muqaà's, Qurai‘, Baidala, Yarbü' 
-Riyah Tha‘laba and Kalb. 


2. BAND QAIS 
Bani Qais had the following branches : 


‘Adwan, Ghatafan, A‘sur, Sulaim and Hawaàzin. 
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Some of them had the following sub-divisions : 

1. Ghatafan had ‘Abs, Dhubyàn, Fazara and Murra. 

2. A‘sur had Ghani and Bahila. | 

3. Hawazin had Sa‘d, Nasr, Haitham, Thaqif, Salil and 

Banü ‘Amir. 

The last named Bani ‘Amir, had further branches, Bana 
Hilal, Bani Numair and Ka*b. 
The Jews and their Tribes 


The chief Jewish tribes were: 


Bani Qainuqà', Bani Nadir and Bani Quraiza. 
. Bani Qabtàn and the Ishmaelites had established 
several principalities before Islam,-of which scattered notices 
are found here and there. 


Ancient or Pre-Islamic States 


From the historical data that are available, we know 
this much that there had been five states of a civilized 
character before the advent of Islam. They were the 
following : | 


(1) The Ma'in or the Minaean state comprising Yemen 
with its capital and chief city of Ma* in, an ancient 
_ town in that country. 


(2) The Saba’ian or the Sabaean kingdom. 
(3) Hadramauti state: Hadramaut is a well-known 


place in Yemen. 


(4) Qatabanian state : Qatabàn was a town in Aden 
territory. This town is no longer to be found on 
the map. 


(5) Nabataean. state, so named after -Nabt, a son. of 
Ishmael. 
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1. MA‘INI or THE MINAEAN STATE 


This state had been set up in the southern part of 
Arabia and its capital cities were Qarn and Masin. Inscrip- 
tions mention about twenty-five rulers. European Scholars 
differ as to whether the Minaeans and the Sabaeans were 
contemporary states or one succeeded the other. E. Glaser 
(c. 1855-1908 C.E.) holds that the Minaean state was much 
older and existed there in 1,500 B.C. But Müller states that 
none of thé Minaean inscriptions is dated more than 
800 years before the birth of Christ; and so the Minaeans 


and the Sabaeans should be regarded as 


contemporary 
dynasties. 


2. THE SABAEAN STATE 


This state, as proved by the inscriptions, existed about 
seven hundred years before the birth of Christ. Its capi- 
tal was Ma'rib We have a large number of stone inscri- 
ptions dating back to this period. Its existence has been 
traced up to 115 B.C. It was succeeded by the Himyarite 
rulers who captured Ma'rib and made it their capital. 


The Himyarites replaced the Sabaeans about the year 
115 B.C. Inscriptions say that they had twenty-six rulers. 
In some of their inscriptions dates are also given. It was 
during the reign of this dynasty that the Romans tried to 
penetrate into Arabia. But this was their first and last 
attempt. Aelius Gallus who invaded Arabia 18 years before 
Christ, could not succeed, as his guides misled him into 
the desert with the result that all his army perished.' 


The Himyarites had turned Jews. It was in their 
time that the Abyssinians tried to establish their rule in the 
south of Arabia, and later on succeeded in supplanting the 


— 


1. All this detail has been taken from G. W. Thatcher’s article on Arabia 


in Encyclopaedia. Also see Literary History of the Arabs by Renald 


Nicholson, pp. 4 & 6. 
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Himyarites. An inscription recently discovered reads thus: 
*By the grace of Rahman, Messiah and the Holy 
Ghost, Abraha, the vicegerent of the Abyssinian 
‘King, Erasmus Dhubman, engraved this inscription 
on this memorable stone". 


A ` 
Various legends glorifying the supreme power and ex- 
tensive conquests of the Sabaeans and the Himyarites are 
. 80 frequently found in Arabia that the core of truth common , 
to aH can hardly be denied. Arab poetry is also rich in 
them. According to the Arab historians, the kings of the 
Himyarite dynasty had annexed the farthest territory of 
Iran. The Arabs also held that the ‘‘Dhu’l-Qarnain’’, «she 
Two-horned) commonly known as Alexander, was on? of the 
Himyarite kings. In the Shah Nama of Firdausi, it is sid 
that Kaika'üs (the famous emperor of Iran) was taker: “pri- 
_soner by Hamawaran, the Himyarite king. Al-Tha‘labt, in 
` his history of Iran (which has now been published in 
Europe), has stated that Hàmàwaràn was a Himyarite 
king, and Hàmàwaràn is the same as the Arabic, Himyar (in 
English known as Himyarite). He also says that Saudaya, 
the wife of Kaika’is, who according to Firdausi, had fallen 
in love with Siyà-wush, was the daughter of this Hamà- 
waran. Her original name was Su'dà which the Iranians 


corrapted into Saudāya. 


Modern European researches haye also established that 
the Sabaəans and the Himyarites possessed an advanced 
civilization. Professor Noldeke the famous German Orien- 
talist, says : I 


“A thousand years before the birth of Christ, the south 
of Arabia, i.e., Yemen was inhabited by the Shebians ` 
and the Himyarites. It was splendidly suited for agri, 
culture on account of the summer rains, and had 
attained to a high degree of civilization and culture, 
so that its numerous inscriptions and the ruins of its 
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magnificent architecture even to this day evoke our - 


feelings of admiration ; and the Greeks and the Romans 
had, no doubt, good reason to call it the “Rich Arabia”. 
In Torah too, there are many passages that bear 
testimony to the greatness of the Shebians. The 
most noteworthy is the account of the meeting between 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba}. The architectural 
relics of Thamüd have been introduced to us by the 
labours of Doughty and J. Euting. It also seems pro- 
bable that the Nabataeans who were an akin race, 
received from Thamüd their first lessons in civilized 
living. The art of writing which the Shebians had 
themselves learnt from the northerners in the early 
stages of their cultural growth, was introduced by 
them in many parts of the country when they used it 
` for all sorts of purposes. From Damascus in the north 
to Abyssinia in the south, it was no longer an un- 
known invention."? 


3. NABATAEAN STATE 


About the Nabataean state which was adjacent to 


Syria and which was rival or successor of Thamid, 


Mr. Forster (John Forster, 1812-1876 C.E.), in his Geography 
of Arabia, says: 


“It may be deduced from these brief discourses that 
in ancient days the Nabataean influence dominated 
not only the desert portsan of Arabia but also emb- 
raced: the extensive provinces of Nejd and Hijaz. 
These people knew best how to profit by trade, and 
moreover, were always found ready to brave the 
dangers of a battle like true Ishmaelites. Théy pillaged 


1. Vide The Kings, 10. 1—10. 
2. History of the World, Introductory. Article by Prof. Noldeke, p. 5. 
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the territories of Syria and Palestine ; and plundered 

the Egyptian ships in the Persian Gulf. The Macedonian 

kings had to make repeated efforts to subdue them. 

But no power less than the collective might of the 

Romans could keep them in check. They submitted 

in the days of Strabo (c. 65 B.C.—21 C.E.) But it was 

a doubtful submission made under compulsion.’’! 

This was an account of the ancient states. None of 
these was existing when Islam made its appearance. Their 
place had been taken by powerful chiefs in Yemen, who 
were known as **Qaiyyil" and Miqwal. In Iraq the Mundhir 
dynasty had established its rule politically under Persian 
domination. The well-known ancient ruins of Khawarnaq 
and Sadir in Arabia are the relics of this dynasty. In Syria 
the Ghassan family held its sway ; they owed allegiance to 
the Byzantines. The last of their rulers was Jabala Ibn 
al-Aiham al-Ghassani. 


CIVILIZATION AND CULTURE 


From cultural point of view the various parts of Arabia 
differed from one another. Monsieur Le Baun of France, 
in view of the laws of social evolution, held that before the 
advent of Islam the Arabs had at some time been in posses- 
sion of highly advanced civilization, for it is a law of social 
phenomena that no nation, all of a sudden, rises from a 
state of barbarism to a civilized living of a very high 
order. 


It is a reasoning based on an uncertain hypothesis. But 
history too tells us this much that many parts of Arabia, 
such as Yemen had at one time reached the zenith of civi- 
lization. European archeologists who have studied the an- 
cient inscriptions and excavated the ruins, bear testimony 
to the civilized antiquity of Yemen. 


1. Rev. Forster, llistorical Geography of Arabia, Vol. I, pp. 220-228, 
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While speaking of San'à and Qulais, Yaqit Hamawi, in 
his book, Mu‘jam al-Buldán, has made mention of the won- 
derful ancient mounments. His account, though exaggerat- 
ed, has, no doubt, something of truth in it. Similarly, the 
parts of Arabia adjacent to Iran and Syria, for example 
Hira, the capital city of of Nu‘man and Hawran, the capital 
of the Ghassan dynasty, were not devoid of civilized in- 
stitutions. 


Arab historians claim that Yemen had once risen to so 
great an eminence that she had conquered the whole of Iran 
or Persia. Accordingly, they hold that Samarkand got its 
name from a king named Shimar, who had ordered the town 
to be dug up and laid waste. Hence it was originally called 
*SHIMARKAND" which means “Dug up by Shimar", a name 
which the Arabs later on converted into Samargand. The 
ruins of the magnificent forts and edifices that once stood 
there definitely prove that once this area must have been 
the seat of an advanced culture and civilization. Al-Hamdani, 
in his Iklil has given a description of all these ruins. In 
Sifat Jazirat al-*Arab! he says: “Yemen abounds in the ruins 
of the once glorious palaces and castles, commemorated in 
Arabic poems and proverbs......The bulk of the verse that 
sings of them may fill whole volumes. A collection of these 
verses appears in the eighth chapter of the Ikl”. Later on 
the author says that some of these forts were: “Ghumdan, 
Balaam or Tulgham, Na‘it, Sirwah, Salhin, Zafar, Hakr, 
Dahar, Shibásn. Ghaiman, Yambün, Rayan, Baraqish, 
Ma‘in, Rauthàn, Aryab or Arbab. Hind, Hunaidah. ‘Imran 
and Nujair’’. 


Out of these a detailed description of Ghumdan and 


Nà'it, is given in the Mu‘jam al-Buldán. They are spoken 
of in words that savour of oriental exaggeration. About 


1. Ssfat Jazirat al-' Arab, Vol. I, p. 203. 
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Salhin it is reported that it was built in 70 years ; about 


Shibàm it is said that it had a number of forts that in- 
spired awe. 


The fort of Nà'it stood there till the days of Wahb ibn 
Munabbih, the famous traditionist. One of its inscriptions 
was read by the said Muhaddith and it revealed that the 
castles had been built 1,600 years back. Modern European 
scholars who have made researches on the spot testify to its 
wonderful civilization. Mr. Thetcher, in his article says: 


"In southern Arabia where once flourished a superb 
‘civilization hundreds of years before Christ, there 
still lie the ruins of many castles and city-walls which 
have been mentioned by several tourists. In Yemen 
and Hadramaut these ruins are numerous and most of 
them still bear inscriptions. Near San‘a’ there was a fort 
which al-Qazvini, in his Zthàr al-Bilad, declared to M 
one of the seven wonders of the world."'! 


Ma'rib was the capital city of the Shebian or the 
Sabaean state and its ruins were visited by Arno, Halevy 
and Glaser: “Among the ruins of Ma'rib there are the 
remains of a big trench, which remind one of the rebuilt 
tanks of Eden." Their importance was realised when Glaser 
published the two lengthy inscriptions, which record their 
reconstruction in the fifth and the sixth centuries. In 
Yemen at Hiran there is another trench, the length of which 
is about 450 feet.” 


But conditions were not the same in the interior of the 
country. Arabic is a wide language, yet we do not find pure 
Arabic words for things connected with the requirements of 
& civilized living. All such words have been borrowed from 
the Persian or the Roman languages. For ‘‘Coin’’ there is 


l. Vide article on Arabia in Encyclopaedia. | For further details see the 
German Journal, Vol. X, p. 27. 
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` no word, Dirham and Dinar are both foreigners. Dirham is 
the Arabicised form of the Greek word “Drachma”, which 
in English later on became Dram. For “Lamp”, a most 
common and ordinary article, the Arabs had no words of 
their own. A foreign word “Chiragh' was transformed into 
“Siraj”. Later on they coined another word, ‘Misbah,”’ i.e., 
an instrument for making morning. The Persian word 
*Kooza" (mug) was Arabicised into Kooz. Similarly the 
Persian word “Jb Rez" (water jug or small pitcher) and 
Tast, (water basin or wash basin) were made Arabic and 
became **7briq" and ‘‘Tust”. The Persian word “Kāsa” 


(a bowl) was adopted by changing its form into **Ka's". 


The Persian words **Kurta" and “Shalwar” were Arabicised 
into **Qurtug" and *Sirwal". 


When words of so primitive a type were wanting, how 
could it be expected to find any vocabulary for things that 
go with advanced forms of life? It follows that only to the 
regions adjacent to the more advanced countries was all 
progress limited, whereas the rest of the potting remained 
backward as ever. 


There are authentic traditions to the effect that, till the 
days of the Holy Prophet, articles of luxury had been un- 
known. While stating the circumstances antecedent to the 
revelation of the verses on “Hijab” (concealment of the 
body by a female) it is pointed out in the Sahih of al- 
Bukhari and other books on traditions that in those days 
there used to be no laterines pertaining to residential houses, 
and even womenfolk had to go out for answering the call of 
nature. In the chapter on “Faqr” (poverty), in Sahih of 
al-Tirmidhi, it is mentioned that in the days of.the Prophet, 
there were no sieves, the husk had to be removed by blowing 
it off with the breath from the mouth; and the thing left 
after this process was called flour. From a report in the 
Sahih of al-Bukhári we may gather that houses had no lights 
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at night. In Abü D&wüd's Sunan another collection of tra- . 
ditions, it is reported by à Companion that he remained with 
the Prophet but never heard the Prophet declaring the 
reptiles and other insects to be forbidden edibles.! While 
discussing this report, traditionsts point out that ifa Com- 
panion did not hear, it does not prove that the Prophet never 
forbade their use. The only conclusion it yields is that the 
Arabs, at least before the advent of lslam, used to eat rep- 
tiles and insects. History and literature both have it that 
the Arabs used as food the centipede, iguana, chamelion, 
porcupine and the skin of animals. l 


RELIGION OF THE ARABS 


Various religions flourished in Arabia before the advent 
of Islam. Some believed that Time or the Laws of Nature 
were the whole reality, and that there was no such thing 
as God. It was to these people that the Qur'an referred in 
these words : “And they say : There is nothing beyond our 
life in this world ; we live and die and nothing destroys us 
but Time.” Others had faith in God, but they did not 
believe in the Day of Judgment and Divine Retribution. It 
is against these people that the Qur’an argues when it says: 
“Say He will give life to them (the bones) Who brought them 
into existence in first”. A third group believed in God, the 
Day of Judgment and Retribution but had no faith in 
prophethood. Their views are expressed thus : “What is the 
matter with this Apostle that he eats food and goes about in 
the marts."^ In another Surah the Qur’dn speaks of these 
people thus: ‘‘And nothing prevents people from believing 


1. Abi Dawid, Vol. II; p. 176, Chapter l “fi Akl al-Hasharāt al-Ard" 
_ (Eating of insects). 
2. The Holy Qur'an, 45 : 25. 

Ibid., 36 : 78. 

Ibid., 25:7 


` 
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when the guidance comes to them except that they say: 
What has God raised up a mortal to be an Apostle” They 
thought prophethood could go only to an angel who was 
above physical wants. 


But the majority of people were idol-worshippers. They 
did not regard any of the idols as God; but as agents that 
could take them near to God.? This belief has been hinted 
at in the Qur'an thus: “And those who take guardians be- 
sides Him (saying) We do not serve them save that they 
make us nearer to God." i 


The tribe of Himyar thatlived in Yemen worshipped 
the Sun, whereas the Kan‘anites worshipped the Moon. 
Bani Tamim worshipped the idol of Wabran. The tribe of 
Qais worshipped the Dog-star or the Sirius, the people of 
Asad worshipped Mercury and the tribes of Lakhum and 
Judhàm were votaries of Venus.* 


The chief idols worshipped by the Arabs were: 
(i) Lat was, worshipped at Tà'if by the Thaqifites. 


(ii) ‘Uzza was worshipped at Mecca by the Quraish and 
` the Kananites. 


(iii) Manàt was worshipped at Medina by Khazraj, Aus 
and Ghassan. l 


(iv) Wudd was the deity of Banū Kalb at Dūmat al- 
Jandal. 


The Holy Qur'an 17 : 94. 

2. This account is found in the book al-Milal wal Nihal of Shahristani 
in his discourse on the Religions of Arabia. 

3. The Holy Qur'an, 39 : 3. 

T'abqat al-Umam Beirut Edition, p. 43. 

b. "These names of idols are given in al-Milal wal-Nshal. 


» 
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(v) Suw8' was worshipped by the Bani Hudhail. 


(vi) Yaghüth was worshipped by the tribe of Madhhij and 
by some Yemenite tribes. 


(vii) Ya*üq was worshipped by the tribe of Hamdan. 


The greatest of the idols was Hubal, which was set up 
on the roof of the Holy Ka‘ba and the Quraish prayed to it 
at times of war. 


The pioneer of idol-worship among the Arabs was ‘Amr 
ibn Luhay, whose full name was Rabi‘ ibn ‘Amir ibn 
Hàrithah. The famous tribe of Khuza‘ah traced their 
ancestry to him. Before *Amr, Jurham was the custodian 
of the Ka‘ba. But “Amr drove Jurham out of Mecca and 
himself assumed the custodianship. Once it is reported, he 
went to Syria where he saw people worshipping idols. He 
asked them why they worshipped them, and the people told 
him that they were their deities who brought them victory 
in battles and rain during times of draught. *Amr took from 
them a few of these deities and installed them around the 
Ka‘ba. The Ka‘ba being the centre of pilgrimage, idol- 
worship took hold of all the tribes. The most ancient of all 
the Arabian idols was Manat, which stood near the sea coast 
ata place known as Qadid ; and the people of Aus and 
Khazraj and the other tribes of Medina offered sacrifices to 
this idol. On their way back from the pilgrimage to the 
Ka‘ba, they put off the Iram (pilgrim's robe) at this place. 
This idol was also worshipped by the tribes of Hudhail and 
Khuza‘a,! 

Yaqit al-Hamawi, the author of the Ma‘jam al-Buldan, 
says that the Arabs became idol-worshippers because the 
people who came every year to perform the the Hajj 

1. All this detail is given in the Mu'jam al-Buldan, The Account of, 

Manāt. 
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(pilgrimage), used to take with them some stones lying 
about. These they cut into shape in imitation of the Ka‘ba 
idols and worshipped them. 


Belief in God 


With all this idolatry, the Arabs still had faith in a Sup- 
reme Power whom they considered to be the Creator of all 
beings and to this Greatest Creator they gave the name of 
Allah. The Holy Qu’rdn says: “And if you ask them, who 
created the heivens and the earth and made the sun and 
the moon subservient, they will say, God: Whence are they 
then turned away... 


*...So when they ride in their ships they call upon God, 
being sincerely obedient to Him, but when He brings them 
safe to the land lo, they set up others...? 


The truth revealed by the Holy Qur'an fourteen hundred 
years ago has now been established by modern excavations. 
The famous German orientalist, Noldeke, in the Encyclopae- 
dia of Religions, says; “* The word Allah which appears as 
HALLAH in the inscriptions found in Safa, formed part of 
the names of the Nabataean and the ancient people of north 
Arabia! for example Zaidal Lahi ... In the Nabataean in- 
scriptions the world Allah is not found as denoting a 
separate deity. But in the Safa inscriptions Allah is a 
separate deity. It was a familiar name with the pagans of 
Arabia in later times. Wellhausen has quoted many writ- 
ings from the ancient Arabie literature wherein the word 
Allah has been used for the greatest deity. In the Naba- 
taean inscriptions we frequently find the name of some deity 
of which Allah forms a part. From this Wellhausen has 
deduced that the word Allah which was originally used for 


— 


1. The Holy Qur'an, 29 : 61. 
2. Ibid., 29 : 66. 
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several deities came later on to be used for the Supreme ' 
God as a proper name. 


CHRISTIANITY, JUDAISM, MAGISM 


Though it is difficult to fix à date, yet we know that 
Christianity, Judaism and Magism had long since been 
flourishing in Arabia. Ibn Qutaiba, in his book Ma‘arif, says 
that the tribes of Rabi‘a and Ghassan were Christians and‘ 
the tribe of Khuza‘a too had been influenced by the Christi- 
anity to a certain extent. ` Christianity had gained ground 
to the extent that in Mecca itself there were men who could 
read the Bible in Hebrew, for instance, Waraqa ibn Naufal. 
Some of the Meccans had travelled to Syria for religious 
education. 


The tribes of Himyar, Banü Kan'àn, Banü Harith and: 
Banü Kinda were the followers of Judaism. Judaism had 
gained the upper hand in Medina and there the Jews had 
been running several institutions where people were taught 
their holy Scriptures; these were known as BAIT al- 
MADARIS. f l 


In Hadith literature they are referred to by this name. 
All the people living at Khaibar were Jews. Samuel ibn 
‘Adiya’, whose fidelity has become proverbial and who was a 
contemporary of Imru al-Qais, was himself a Jew. 


Anecdotes of the people of the Book were so widely 
known to the Meccans that, when the Qur’ãn revealed to the 
Prophet events from Israelite history, the pagans suspected 
that a Jew or a Christian had taught him all that. The 
Qur'an says: “And certainly We know that they say: Only 
a mortal teaches him".! > Such false notions as these were 
refuted by the Qur'án as we shall discuss at a proper place. 


l. The Holy Qur'an, 16 : 103. 
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The tribe of Tamim was Magian. Zurara al-Tamimi, 
who was well-known for his riches, accordingly married his 
own daughter, of which he subsequently felt ashamed.! 
Aqra‘ ibn Habis too was a Magian.? 

MADHHAB HANAFI...... RIGHT OR TRUE FAITH 

The cardinal doctrine in the faith of Abraham was 
monotheism. The belief had, no doubt, suffered with the 
passage of time, and as a result of paganinfluence idols were 
worshipped in the very House of God : yet it had not totally 
vanished. Its faint traces were still discernible here and 
there. Sensible people felt disgusted with the idea of a 
rational being bowing down in obeisance to a piece of stone 
without sense or intelligence. Not afew had realised that 
it was bad to worship idols. Historically, the feeling against 

‘idols dates back to a period immediately preceding the 
advent of the Prophet. lbn Ishàq says that Waraqa ibn 
Naufal, ‘Abd Allah ibn Jahsh, *Uthman ibn Huwairith and 
Zaid ibn *Amr ibn Nufail were once attending an annual fair 
held in honour of some such god, when it occurred to them 
that it was a folly for a man to worship a stone figure that 
could neither hear, nor see, nor do harm or good to any one. 
All these four belonged to the tribe of Quraish. Waraqa was 
a cousin of Khadija, Zaid was an uncle of ‘Umar, ‘Abd Allah 
was a nephew of Hamza and ‘Uthman was a grandson of 
‘Abd al-*Uzzà. . 


Zaid even travelled to Syria in search of the true Faith 
of Abraham. There he met the Jews and Christians well 
versed in their religion : but none of them could satisfy him. 
He had to content himself with a suminary confession that 
he accepted the faith of Abraham. In the Sahih of al- 
Bukhari, on the authority of Asma’, daughter.of Abū Bakr, 
there is a report to the effect that she saw Zaid leaning 


1. Ibn Qutaiba, The Ma‘arif. 
2. Ibid. 
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against the Ka‘ba and saying: “Ye people of the Quraish, 
none of you excepting myself is following Abraham”. 


. The Arabs used to bury their daughters alive. Zaid was 
the first man who denounced this practice: and whenever: 
he came to know of a case of intended infanticide, he would 
go to the parents and ask them 'to give their daughters to 
him and he would bring up such girls himself. In the Sahih 
of al-Bukhàri it is reported that the Holy Prophet had seen, 
and associated with Zaid before he received his prophet- 
hood. Waraqa, ‘Abd Allah ibn Jahsh and *Uthmàn gave up 
idolatry in favour of Christianity. lt was also about this time 
that Umaiyyah ibn Abi Salt, a chieftain of Ta’if and a famous 
poet raised a voice against idol-worship. Ibn Hajar, on the 
authority of Zubair ibn Bakkar, has reported that Umaiyya 
in his days of paganism had read the holy Scriptures and 
entered the True Faith of Abraham. 


The poetic work of Umaiyya is still there: and though 
much of it is said to be spurious, yet it does contain some 
protions of his own writing. He lived till the days of the 
battle of Badr. ‘Utba, who was one of the chiefs of Mecca 
and the grand-father of Amir Mu'àwiya, was the first cousin 
of this Umaiyya. When Umaiyya heard of his death in the 
battle of Badr, he was much grieved and wrote a most 
pathetic elegy. It was, perhaps, on this account that he 
would not embrace Islam. It is reported that once a fellow- 
rider riding behind the Prophet, recited a couplet from a 
poem by Umaiyya. The Holy Prophet asked him to recite 
some more. The Companion recited 100 couplets as each 
time the Prophet asked for more. In the end the Prophet 
remarked that Umaiyya had come very near to embracing 
Islam. 


Of these who declared against idol-worship Ibn Hisham 
has named these four only. Other historical sources prove 
that among the Arabs there were several others who had the 
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eyes that could see, and they renounced idol-worship. The 
most notable of these was the famous orator of Arabia, Quss 
ibn Sa‘ida al-Iyàdi, of whom we shall have occasion to speak 
later on. Another person to be named in this connection 
was Qais ibn Nushba of whom ibn Hajar says that he had 
turned à monotheist in pagan times, and that he embraced 
'Islam when the Prophet declared his prophethood. 


DIN HANIFI 


It is not known for certain why Abraham's Religion is 
called **Din Hanifi . The word occurs in the Qur'an. There 
isa difference of opinion regarding its meanings. Commen- 
tators hold that as this religion was a revolt against . idol- 
worship so it was named “Hanifi” ; for *Hanifi" means 
“Revolt.” In Hebrew and syriac the word ‘‘Hanif”’ is synony- 
mous with a non-believer or a hypocrite. It is possible that 
the idol-worshipers may have given this name to the ` mono- 
theists, which the monotheists may have accepted asa 
proud compliment.' 


It is clearly established from various sources that in 
Arabia, particularly in Mecca and Medina there were 
many who had revolted against idol-worship and were thirst- 
ing for the faith of Abraham. This was because the time 
for the appearance of the renovator of Abraham’s faith had 
come near. The existence of these seekers after Truth in 
Arabia leads the European writers to hold that pure mono- 
theism had been fairly popular amongst the Arabs even 

. before the propagation of Islam. If so one should wonder 


why there was such a hue and cry at the appearance of 
Islam. `. 


Did these Religions Effect a Reform ? 


As already said almost every religion of note was being 
professed in Arabia...... Judaism, Christianity, Hanifi-ism 


1. Such is the view of Margoliouth. 
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and moreover that height of rational enlightenment called 
Atheism. But with what result ? With regard to belief in 
-a divine being there was on the onehand an array of pagan 
gods which even Christianity would not reduce to fewer 
than tliree of whom one got himself crucifixed to atone for 
the sins of humanity. On the other extreme, there was the 
belief in one God, but he was a sort of God who could hold 
wrestling bouts with human beings.! 


Human sacrifices were offered to the idols; a son 
inherited the women wedded to his father, real sisters could 
be co-wives to the same husband, a man could marry as 
many wives as he pleased ; dice, drinking and adultery 
were common. They were lost to all sense of shame to such 
a degree that the famous poet and prince Imru al-Qais, in 
his Qasida takes delight in narrating his illicit sexual inter- 
course with his own cousin; and this Qasida was hung on 
the wall of the Ka‘ba. 

During wars men were burnt alive, pregnant mothers 
were eut open and innocent babies put to the sword, all 
without a prick of conscience. 


The Christian view is that the Arabs had been largely 
influenced by Christianity before Islam claimed them. But 
what was the outcome of this influence? Let us hear from 
a Christian himself: l 


“Christianity had been preached to the Arabs for five 
hundred years, yet only a small number of Arab 
Christians could be seen in scattered communities 
e.g., Bani Hārith in Najran, Bana Hanif in Yemen and 
a few others among Banü Tai and that was all. In 
short when we make a survey of the religious conditions: 
of Arabia, we find the feeble Christian efforts causing a 

1. Vide Genesis, 22-29, desoribing now Jacob had wrestled with 
God. ; 
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little ruffling of the surface, while. Judaism, at times 
comes in sight heaving as a violent storm. But it was 
the cult of idol-worship with the vain beliefs of Banü 


Ismi‘il that came surging from all'sides and touched 
the walls of the Kaba.” 


These conditions were not limited to Arabia alone ; the 
whole world was similarly plunged in darkness. We shall 
discuss this in detail in the second part of our book. Did 
not this infernal gloom, so universal and all-prevading call 


for the appearance of a Sun that should bring light to this 
sphere ? 


. The Ishmaelites 


As already said, historians have divided the Arab races 
into three categories : the ancient races no longer extant as 


Tasm and Jadis, the pure Arabs who are the descendants . 


of Qahtàn, for example the Yemenites and the Ansar: and 
thirdly the Ishmaelites. ° 


When Ishmael took his abode in Mecca, the area round 


&bout had been occupied by the tribe of Jurham.. Ishmael 


. was married to a girl from this tribe. His progeny from this 


' modern Arabs belongs:to this ancestry. 


unionis known as Naturalised Arabs. The majority of 


The Holy Prophet and the history of Islam are connected 
` with this race. The Holy Prophet himself was a descendant - 


of Isma‘il and the faith he preached was the same that 
Abraham had preachcd long ago. The Holy Qur'ān says: 


;, “The faith of your father Abraham ; He named you Muslims 


before and so in this."? But biased European historians deny 


1. William Muir, The Life of Muhammad, Preface Vol. 1. 


The Holy Qur'an, 22: 18. Some say the pronoun “HE” stands for 


. Abraham and others hold that it refers to God and this seoms to bo 
, oorreot......S.S. 
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tHese facts outright. "They hold that neither did Abraham 
-and Ismail come to Arabia nor did they build the Holy 

. Ka'ba nor was the Holy Prophet a descendant of Ismail. : 
These disputed points have been turned into a polemic with 
a religious bias; we should not, therefore, expect to be able 
to come to 8 conclusion if we base the arguments on 

` European assertions. The disputed facts are many ; but 
the fundamental ones are only two: and with respect to 
these there is no common ground of agreement. If these 
fundamental issues are decided in favour of one, the version 
of the same party regarding the subsidiary facts. must be 
taken as true. The two fundamental points are : 


1. Whether Hagar (Hàjira) and Isma‘il settled in 
Arabia ? 


2. Whether it was Isaac or Isma‘il whom Abraham 
offered for sacrifice ? I 


1. WHERE DID ISMAIL SETTLE’? 


The Jews claim that Isaac was the Sacrificed One; and 
accordingly they say. that Syria was the place where this 
sacrifice was offered. But if itis proved that Isma‘il, not 
Isaac, had been offered for sacrifice then the place of sacri- 
fice too’ will have to be located according to the version of the 
Arabs; and by so doing all other historical facts shall be 
reconciled into a consistent whole. 


The Torah says that the first child that Abraham had 
was from Hajira, and he was named Isma5l. Later, Sarah 
gave birth to a son, who was named Isaac (Ishaq). When 
Isma‘il grew up, Sarah noticed that the son of Hajira was 
insolent to her son Isaac, and asked Abraham to turn Hajira 
and Ismāʻīl both out of his house. The subsequent incidents 
are mentioned in the Torah thus: “So Abraham rose early in 
` the morning, and took bread and a skin of water, and gave 
it to Hajira, putting it on her shoulder, along with the child,. : 
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and sent her away. And she departed and wandered in the 
wilderness of Bir Sheba. When the water of the skin was 
gone, she cast the child under one of the bushes. Then she 
went, and sat her down over against him a good way off, 
about the distance of a bowshot; for she said, ‘Let me not 
see the death of the child’. And she sat over against him. 
T he child lifted up his voice and wept. And God heard the 
voice of the lad; and the angel of God called to Hajira from 
heaven, and said to her, ‘What troubles you, Hajira ? Fear 


not; for God had heard the voice of the lad where he is. 


Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him fast in your hand; for I 
will make him a great nation". Then God opened her eyes, 


and she saw a well of water, and she went, and filled the. 
skin with water, and gave the lad a drink. And God was ` 


with the lad, and he grew up, he lived in the wilderness, and 
became expert at/the bow. He lived in the wilderness of 
Paran; and his mother took him a wife from the land of 


Egypt". 


This statement shows that Isma‘il was very young when 
he was turned out of the house, hence it was possible for 
Hajira to carry him and the skin of water on her shoulder. 
In the Arabic version of the Torah the words are: ““Abra- 
ham placed the skin of water and the child on her 
shoulder".? But the Torah also says that when Ismāʻīl 
was born, then Abraham was 86 years old and when Ismail 
was ` circumcised, Isma‘il was thirteen years old and Abra- 
ham was 99.3 It is clear that Ism4@‘il’s banishment must 
have taken place after his circumcision; and thus Ism4@‘il, 
when sent off, must have been more than thirteen years. 
A mother can in no way carry a thirteen year old son on 
her shoulder along with a skin of water. Besides, that it is 
' clear that at the time of his exile Isma‘il must have been 


1. Genesis, 21:14. 
: 9. Arabic Version of the Torah (Genesis). 
$. Genesis. 
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old enough to let Abraham think of settling him and his 
mother at a distant place. Then the Torah further says 
that Isma‘il took Paran for his abode, and there he practis- 
ed archery. The Christians hold that Puran is the name 
` of the desert that lies to the north of Palestine; and so the 
arrival of Isma“ in Arabia is not correct. l 


Men acquainted with the geography of Arabia unani- 
mously say that “PARAN” is the name of a mountain in 
Hijaz. The Mu‘jam al-Buldān states itin plain words. 
But the Christians cannot agree to it. The controversy 
demands lengthy argumentation that would look like enter- 
ing upon a scholastic polemic and hence we had better leave 
it alone. Nevertheless, it is necessary to tell our readers 
where the northern boundary of Arabia ran in those days. 
Monsieur le Baun, in his book Tamaddun al-Arab says, 
“The northern boundary of this peninsula is not clear and 
easy to determine. As line drawn from Gaza, a town in 
Palestine on the Mediterranean coast, to the south of the 
sea of Lot and thence to Damascus, and from Damascus to 
the river Euphrates, and then running parallel to the river 
up to the Persian Gulf, may fairly represent the nothern 
frontiers of Arabia". This clearly shows that the portion of 
Arabia known as Hijaz was quite likely to be reckoned as 
included in Paran. The Torah further points out the place 
where Isma l was settled : “And they dwelt from Havilah, 
to Shur, which is opposite Egypt on the route to Assyria". 
According to this delimitation the land lying just facing 
Egypt could be no other than Arabia. 


Christian writers devote most of their attention to the 
Israelites, making only casual references to the Isma‘ilites. 
It is for this reason that nothing is definitely said about 
Isma‘il having settled in Arabia. Still there are certain 
allusions which lead one to conclude that the migration of 
Hajira to Arabia had been a recognised fact. In his letter 
to the Galatians, Paul says: 


Eam 
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‘For itis written that Abraham had [two sons one by 
a slave and one By a free woman. But the son of the 
slave was born according to the flesh, the son of the free 
woman through promise. Now this is an allegory ; 
these women are two covenants. One is Mount Sinai, 
in Arabia; she corresponds to the present Jerusalem”. 


Whatever the original words, the language as it stands 
is not without ambiguity both in Arabic and in Urdu 
translations. So much is, however, clear that St. Paul, the 
greatest successor of Christ, called Hajira to be the Sina’i of 
Arabia. Had Hajira not taken her abode in the land known 
as Arabia, St. Paul should never have called her by this 
name. We shall find this reference very helpful to us when 
we speak of the history of ‘““BAKKAH”’. 


2. WHO IS THE SACRIFICED ONE ? 


The carelessness of the Jews and their selfish ends 
combined with the vicissitudes of time to corrupt the entire 
text of the Torah. Particularly with the allusions and 
references to the Last of the prophets (peace be on him) this 
tampering has gone to the extent of total effacement. 
With all that, traces of truth are still there. The Torah 
declares that Isaac had been sacrificed, yet in between the 
lines one can easily discern positive proofs to the contrary.- 
As a matter of fact neither Isaac was, nor could he ever be 
the Sacrificed One. Let us bear in mind the following 
facta : 


1. According to the ancient religious law, only the 
first-born could be sacrificed, were it an animal or 
a human being. It was for this reason that Abel 
had sacrificed only the first-born lambs. While 
laying down this law for Levites, God addressed 
the following words to Moses: “For all the first- 


‘ae 


— 
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born of the children of Israel are mine, both man 
and beast’’.! 


The preference given to the first-born could in no 
way be ignored. In the Torah, it is laid down that 
if one has two wives, one whom he. likes and the 
other whom he does not like, the first-born child 
shall have preference, no matter if born of the 
woman who is in disfavour. The Torah has given 
the following reason for this: “For he is the first 
issue of his strength, the right of the first born is 
his’’.? 


The off-spring who was dedicated to God did not 
inherit anything from his father. The Torah says: 
“At that time the Lord set apart the tribe of Levi 
to carry the Ark of the covenant of the Lord, to 
stand before the’ Lord to minister to him and to 
bless in his name, to this day. Therefore, Levi has 
no portion or inheritance with his brothers; the 
Lord is his inheritance, as -the Lord your God 
promised him"? 


The man who was dedicated to God would let his 
hair grow; only when he had reached the holy 
place of worship could he get himself shaved, just 
as a Haj! (pilgrim) does, after he has removed his 
“IHRAM” (the pilgrim’s robe). In the Torah we 
find the following verses: **...... For lo! you. shall 
conceive and bear a son. No razor shall come upon 
his head, for the boy shall be a Nazarite unto God 


Numbers, 8 : 17. 


2. Deuteronomy, 21 : 17. 
3. JIbid., 10: 8, 9, 
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from birth; and he shall begin to deliver Israel 
from the hands of the Philistines”’.' 


5. For those who were dedicated to the service of 
God, the words “BEFORE THE LORD” are used; 
vide Exodus, Numbers (6 : 16-20), Genesis 17, -Deut. 
10-8. E 


6. Abraham was ordered to sacrifice the son whom he 
lo ved most and who was the only son.? 


Now let us consider the main issue. We must re- 
member that according to the law of Abraham, the word 
“SACRIFICE” was synonymous with the word *"DEDICA- 
TION". Suppose the word was used for a boy in connection 
with a place of worship, it would then mean that the boy 
was to be cut off from the family and reserved for the 
Service of the temple. But when the same word was used 
for animals, it meant that those animals were to be 
slaughtered as an offering to God. So had God decreed in 

the Torah : “For all the first-born among the children of 
Israel are mine, both man and beast". In Deut., it is 
also said that God ordered Moses to take the Levites with 
him to “present them before God”, so that they might be 
reserved for God as His own and that these people were to 
lay their hands upon the head of two bulls that were to be 
slaughtered as offerings. 


The direction to make an offering of a son that was 
communicated to Abraham in a dream was intended to have 
the son dedicated to the service of God. But Abraham 
took it in a literal sense and tried to follow it to the 
letter. Later on, it was made known to him that the dream 


1. Judges, 13: b. 
2. Genesis, 22. 


3. Numbers, 8:17, 
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was not to be literally interpreted. Accordingly, Abraham 
dedicated the son to the service of the House of God, 
observing the conditions laid down for sacrifices. 


Having noted the facts mentioned above we should — 
follow the following arguments : 


1. 


Isaac was born after the birth of Ismà'il; and as 
such he can in no way be regarded as the first born; 
and as only the first-born could be sacrificed, the 
command for sacrifice could not have been intended 
for Isaac. 


Isaac inherited all the patrimony. Ismāʻil and his 
mother, on the other hand, were given a send-off 
with nothing but a skin of water. This is a clear 
indication that Isaac was not dedicated to the 
service of the Lord. 


In the family of Isma‘il it was a custom for a long 
time that the people wore their hair uncut. Even 
today the Hajis observe this tradition of the 
Ishmaelites during the days of Hajj, and do not get 
their hair cut till they take off their “IHRAM’’. 


The words that were generally in use for offering of 
sacrifice in the days of Abraham have been used by 
him for Ismaà^l and not for Isaac. The Torah 
mentions that when God informed Abraham of the 
coming birth of Isaac, Abraham uttered the words: 
“Oh that Isma‘il might live in Thy sight". In 
the Torah wherever the words “LIVE BEFORE 
THEE” or “IN THY SIGHT”, occur, they are 
always used in the sense of offering a sacrifice. 


l. Genesis, 17 : 18 
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Ism4‘il was loved by Abraham most. The whole of 
the Torah is a one-sided story of Isaac, yet it sets 
out the characteristics of Isma‘il and Isaac; and 
they are that Isaac was born as a result of the 
promise made by God, on the other hand Ism4‘il 
was born as a result of the prayer of Abraham, or 
that Abraham was blessed with this son in answer 
to his wishes and prayers.! It was for this reason 
that the first-born son was named “ISMAIL” (the 
correct rendering of Ishmael). Isma‘il is a com- 
pound of two words, “SAM‘A” and “EIL”. The 
word “SAM‘A’’ in Arabic means “heard” and the 
word “EIL” means “God”; the whole combination 
means God-heard; that is to say God heard the 
prayer of Abraham. In the Torah it is reported 
that God informed Abraham: “As for Isma‘il, I 
have heard you’’.2 Furthermore, when God 
promised that a son would be born to Sarah, then 
too Abraham remembered Isma‘il. In short as 
Abraham, in his dream, had been ordered. to 
sacrifice his dearest son, so Isma‘il and not Isaac 
can be the Sacrificed One. 


When God informed Abraham of the coming birth 
of Isaac he was also given the glad tidings that God 
would enter into an everlasting covenant with his 
children. The Torah says : “God said, No, but 
Sarah, your wife shall bear you a.son, and you shall 
call his name Isaac. I will establish my covenant 
with him as an everlasting covenant for his descen- 
dants after him". The Torah further says that 


. ~], 


g. 


Genesis, 15 : 1—17. 
- 12. Ibid., 11: 20. 
Ibid., 11 : 19. 
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when Abrabam was about to slaughter hig son an 
angel called to him to hold his hand and said, 
“Because you have done this, and have not with- 
held your son, your only son, 1 will indeed bless you, 
and I will multiply your descendants as the stars of 
the heaven and as the sand which is on the sea- 
shore".! As already quoted, at the time of Isaac's 
birth God had promised a long life to his progeny. 
There is then food for thought. How can it be 
imagined that God should have ordered the 
slaughter of Isaac before he had any issue.? Once 
it is supposed that Ismail was offered for sacrifice, 
the inconsistent verses get all reconciled. Ism4a‘il 
was the eldest child, the most loved, and an 
adolescent or nearing adolescence at the time of 
sacrifice. It was not before this time that a 
promise to increase the number of his children was 
made. The Torah unequivocally declares that this 
promise to multiply his children was given because 
he was prepared to sacrifice his only son, in other 
words, it was a reward for this sacrifice. Hence 
the son offered was Isma‘il, not Isaac, for a 
promise to increase the numbers of Isaac's child- 
ren had already been made at the time of his birth, 
and that was not by way of a reward. : 


PLACE OF SACRIFICE 


In the Torah the place of sacrifice is given as Moriah. 


The Jews claim that this was the place where Solomon had 
constructed his temple (In the Torah called by the name of 
the House of God). The Christians say that Moriah was 


1. 


Genesis, 22 : 16, 


2. And it is settled that Isaac had no issue lcfore the death of 
Abraham, vide Genesis, 25 : 11. 
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the place where Jesus had been crucified. European scho- 
lars disagree with both. Sir Stanley says : “Abraham rose 
in the morning, came out of his tent and reached the place 
where God had ordered him to. But this was not mountain 
of Moriah as the Jews hold, nor was it any place near the 
church of the holy Sepulchre. Such a view is more far- 
fetched than that of the Jews. Still more far-fetched seems 
to be the belief of the Muslims who consider the mountain 
of ‘Arafat' to have been the place. Perhaps the place 
was somewhere on the mountains of Jerezium ; and this 
place looks very much’ like a place of sacrifice". This 
statement discredits the claims of both the Jews and the 
Christians as baseless. As to the Muslim claim let us set 
about investigating its validity. 


This controversy over the location of Moriah has led 
to another controversy. It is questioned whether the word 
is the name of a place ora descriptive term. Some trans- 
lators take it to be a derivative and so it has been variously 
translated as the place of “HIGH FIRS”. “THE ELEVAT- 
ED GROUND” or the “PLACE OF DREAM". Those 
with a better judgment, however, have believed it to be the 
place-name. They did not translate it, letting it stand as 
it was. As time passed, careless translators put in MORAH 
for MORIAH, the more so because Hebrew script has almost 
a similar -written form for both the words. The Torah 
mentions MORAH as situated in Arabia: ‘‘And the camp 
of the Midyans? was in the north in a valley by the hill 
of MORAH".? 


l. This statement is wrong. The Muslims consider MINA and not 
‘Arafat as the place of sacrifice. 

2. Midyan is Arabia. Midyanites are called Arabs. Midyan land 
stretched from the south of Syria to the north Yemen, and:these 
people are descended from Abraham who had them from Qarita. 
(Keturah). (Vide Appendix to the Bible, p. 114.) 

3. Judges, : 20. 
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Considering all the facts and circumstances, we may 
assert that Marwah, not MORAH or MORIAH, is the 
name of the place and this MARWAH is a Meccan hill — 
where the Hàjis perform the Sa‘y (act of quick walking). 
The Arab traditions, the references in the Qur’an and the 
definite indications in the traditions are all so consistently 
in accord with the hypothesis that a coincidence with so 
great a coherence would be unimaginable, unless the hy- 
pothesis were a fact. Let us thrash it out further. 

There isa tradition to the effect that Holy Prophet 
pointed towards MARWAH and said, ‘This is the place of 
Sacrifice, and all the hills and vales of Mecca are the places 
of sacrifice"! 

ln the days ofthe Holy Prophet animals ~meant for 
sacrifice were slaughtered not in MARWAH but in MINA, 
which is three miles from Mecca. Yet the Holy Prophet 
designated MARWAH as the place of sacrifice. This the 
Holy Prophet did because Abraham had offered the 
sacrifice there. , 

The Qur'an says: “Then their place of sacrifice is the 
Ancient House.” ‘Bait al-'Atiq." An offering to be brought 

. to the Kaba.” 

' MARWAH is situated just in front of the Ka‘ba and 
very close to it. The verses quoted above show that the 
original place of sacrifice was the Ka‘ba and not MINA. But 
when the number of pilgrims increased the boundaries of 
the Ka‘ba extended up to Mina. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE SACRIFICE 


The Jews are descended from Isaac. Had Isaac been 
the Sacrificed-One, the Jews must have had something to 


1. Muwatta’ of Imam Malik. 
2. The Holy Qu’ran, 22: 4. 
`3. The Holy Qur'an, 5 : 95. 
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keep the memory of sacrifice alive. On the other hand 
among the Isma‘ilites, nay among all the Muslims who are 
his spiritua] descendants, this tradition lives on with all its 


rites. 


The holy pilgrimage, one of the chief duties enjoined 
on a Muslim, is nothing but a living memorial of this 
sacrifice, details of which are given below : 


l. 


Before Abraham was ordered by God to sacrifice 
his son, God called to him saying: ‘Abraham, 
and Abraham replied *Here I am".! Muslims dur- 
ing the pilgrimage repeat the words *LABBAIK" 
(which means: Here I am) at every step ; and this 
is repeating the response of Abraham. 

It was a practice in the ritual of Abraham's faith 
that whoever was to be sacrificed had to go several 
times round the altar or the temple. The seven 
trips between SAFA and MARWAH performed 
during the Hajj (pilgrimage) are reminiscent of 
this old rite. 

One of the conditions of sacrifice was that the man 
did not get his hair cut till the day of sacrifice. 
The Muslim pilgrims too do not gét their hair cut 
till they are wearing IHRAM. he Holy Qur'an 
refers to this in the words: “Having their heads 
shaved"? í . 

An essential part of Hajj is the sacrifice offered by 
the pilgrims ; and this too reminds of the sacrifice 


.offered by Abraham. The Holy Qur'an says : “And 


We ransomed him with a great sacrifice.’ 


1. Genesis, 22 : 1. 

2. Leviticus, 8 : 17. 

3. The Holy Qur'àn, 48 27. 
1. Ibid, 37:107. 
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The argument in the preceding pages was based on the 
statement made in the holy Testaments. The Holy Qur'àn, 
. unequivocally deqlares Isma‘il to have been the Sacrificed 
One, though, borne away by the Jewish version, some 
commentaters have thought otherwise. The Holy Qur'àn 
says : “And he said: I fly to my Lord; He will guide me ; 
My Lord grant me a son who should be of the righteous ; 
So We gave him the good news of a boy, possessing forbear- 
ance.. And when he attained to working with him, he 
said, O my son, I have seen in à dream that I should sacri- 
fice thee ; consider then what thou seest.’”! 

The verses mentioned above state that Abraham prayed 
to God to grant him a son ; this prayer was granted ; and 
this son was offered as sacrifice. 

The Torah also says that it was Isma‘il who was born 
in answer to the prayer of Abraham, and he was much loved 
by his father. It also tells us that he was named Ismail 
because God had heard Abraham's prayer. Hence the son 
spoken of in the verse is Isma, not Isaac. 

Having brought the account of the sacrifice to a close, 
the Qur’an speaks of the birth of Isaac. This positively 
establishes that the son referred to was Ismail, and not 
Isaac. I 

The Muslims are still called Muslims, they were given 
this name by Abraham. The Qur'an says: “He had chosen 
you and has not laid upon you any hardship in religion; the 
faith of your father Abraham; He named you Muslims 


1. The Holy Qur'an, 37 : 97. 

2. As already pointed out in a preceding foot-note, owing to proximity 
of position, the pronoun “HE” is understood by a group of com- 
mentators, to stand for Abraham. Among the Tabi‘in, Ibn Ziyad 
and Hasan al-Basri are also of the samo opinion and Abū Hibbaa 
seconds them. But Ibn ‘Abbas among the Companions and Mujahid, 
Dahhak, Qatada and Sufyān from amongsi the Tabi‘in believe the 
antecedent to be God; interpreting the verse to moan that God had 
chosen to name them Muslims even before the Qur'àn was revealed, 
just as He calls them Muslims in the Qur'an (Sulaiman Nadvi). 
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before and in this”. The reason for assigning this name 
is also connected with sacrifice. When Abraham resolved - 
to slaughter Isma‘il, he told him what God had ordered, . 
and asked his opinion. Ismāʻīl, resolutely bowed his head 
before his father, saying: “Here is this head". To denote 
this action, God has used the word "ASLAMA" which isa 
derivative from the word “ISLAM” and it means “To 
surrender’. The Qur'an says, “So when they both sur- 
rendered themselves’’.? 


The chief merit of Abraham and Ismāʻīl is their sur- 
render to the will of God. When they were ordered to offer 
sacrifice, both of them yielded without ‘how’ or ‘why’. This 
act of theirs was liked by God; and submission came to be 
the rule of life with them. It was on this account that 
Abraham called his followers by the name of Muslims. 
Sacrifice and Islam are synonymous terms, and this con- 
stitutes à conclusive argument to establish the fact that it 
was Isma‘il who lay down his neck to be cut off. Had 
Isaae done so, then this epithet should have passed on to his 
descendants or followers. 


THE MEANING OF SACRIFICE 


The significance of sacrifice is properly understood when 
we take into account the underlying purpose of the divine 
command to Abraham to offer his son. In olden times the 
idol-worshippers had often presented their children to be 
slaughtered as offerings to their deities. The custom con- 
tinued in India till the advent of the British rule. Adverse 
critics of Islam would have us believe that Isma‘il had 
been offered in keeping with the prevailing custom. But 
such a view would be a mistaking of the truth. 


Eminent SUFIS (Muslim Mystics) have said that the 
: visions of prophets are either ocular, i.e., physical, or 


1. The Holy Qur'an, 22 : 78. 
2. Lbid., 37: 103. 
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symbolical. Ocular visions explain themselves through 
presentation of what is actually desired. Symbolical visions 
have to be interpreted through similitudes. Abraham's 
vision was symbolical, desiring the son to be exclusively 


1. Here the author's statement needs elucidation. As pointed out by 
him, visions are of two kinds : ocular which presont things in actual 
form, and, symbolical which convey their meaning through simi- _ 
litudes. Many a scholar has recognized and recorded this. In 
symbolical visions, the real purpose is not that which appears, but | 
ihat which the appearance symbolizes, for instance, Joseph saw his 
parents in the form of the sun and the moon and his brothers in the 
form of stars : or the Holy Prophet saw tho pestilonce that overtook 
Medina in the shape of an old woman and the Muslim martyrs of 
Uhud in the form of slaughtored cows. 


The traditionist al-Khattabi writes in the Ma‘alim al-Sunna : 


“Some visions are symbolical which are intended to be 
understood in the way such visions are interpreted. Others 
neod no interpretation, but appear as observed facts. (Fath 
al-Bari, Vol. XIII, p. 402.) 
Al-Imam Abi Bakr Ibn al-‘Arabi al-Maliki in his Ahkám al-Qur'an 
refers to this character of dreams in connection with the vision of 
Abraham. He says: ` 


“There arə visions just like names, (i.e., ocular and self- 
explained which literally correspond to the thing desired), 
others are like Kuniyats (surnames indicating parentage) 
which owing to & metaphorical similitude are presented ina 
form similar to the thing desired. Accordingly Abraham’s 
vision was one of the latter type. (Akkam al-Qur'an, Egypt 
Edition, Vol. II, p. 196). 


The &uthor having followed the scholars like these, classes, Abra- 
ham’s vision as symbolical and so he had to add that Abraham, by & 
fault of judgmont, mistook the symbolical dream to be ocular and 
made ready to carry out what it apparently indicated. But in the 
nick of the time, a message from God reminded him of his mistaken 
judgment, and holding him back from slaughtering Isma‘il, allowed 
him to sacrifice an animal. 


The humble editor feels reluctant to admit that Abraham was guilty 
of a faulty judgment and thinks that not by fault of judgment, but 
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dedicated to the service of the House of God, i.e., the 
Ka'ba, and to have no other business. In the Torah too, 
the word “Sacrifice” has often been used to convey the 
same sense. Abraham mistook the vision for an ocular one; 
and tried to do accordingly. This was through an error of 
judgment to which even prophets are liable in rare cases. 
But a prophet is not long in error; and he soon receives a 
divine direction. Thus Abraham was kept back from the 
overwhelmed. with a desire to prove the intensity of his love and 
submission, Abraham mado ready to do what the command conveyed 
on the face of jt, so that in the sight of God he might not be any 
way deemed as failing in the ordeal. To interpretit as a command 
for dedicating the son to the service of God and His House, instead 
of slaughtering him, might look like a pretext dictated by human 
love of flesh and blood; but Abraham wished to remain absolutely 
innocent of any regard for self, till God Himself would be pleased to 
clarify His will. God appreciated this delicacy of feeling and called 
to him: “O Abraham, thou hast indeed shown the truth of the 
vision; thus do We reward the doers of good". (The Holy Qur'án, 31 : 
104, 105). “And We ransomed him with a groat sacrifice". (The Holy 


Qur’an, 31:107). And on Abraham's followers too this sacrifice was 


made obligatory in the same sense, i.e., show of physical submission 
and sacrifice in the shape of animal sacrifice. 


These comments have been made in accord with the divines who 
believe the dreams to have been symbolical. The majority, how- 
ever, take it to be ocular. But just at the moment when Abraham, 
in obedience to the command, was on his part fully resolved to 
slaughtor his son, &ud the next moment should have witnessed the 
deed done, God called to him : “O Abraham, thou hast indeed shown 
the truth of the vision". (The Holy Qur'an, 37 : 104). Now it was no 
longer required ; instead, Abraham's superb sacrifivo was transmuted 
into the sacrifice of an animal. 


It is evident, as scholors have pointed out, that this slaughtering of 
an anima! is symbolical to the killing of one’s love of self, aud the 
flesh of the slaughtered animal is now a means of winning God's 
favour for the man who slaughters as well as gift for friends, and a 
treat for tho poor. 

(For further discussion please see the Afa'aárif, Dhil-Hijja 1355 A.H. 
Article ‘DHA BIH-e- AZAM and editorial notes in the Ma‘drif, Safar 
1356...Sulaiman Nadvi). 
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deed, but God was pleased with his good intentions and 
said : “O Abraham, thou hast indeed shown the truth of the 
vision; thus do We reward the doers of good’’.! 

In short the view we hold is that by sacrifice was meant 
the dedication of Ismail to the service of the Ka‘ba. The 
phrase to express this idea, as used in the Old Testament, 
was “To present before the Lord". The Torah may furnish 
numerous illustrations. In the- Torah we also find that 
Abraham had prayed to God in these words: ‘Oh, that 
Ishmael might live in Thy sight".? In answer to this 
prayer God ordered Abraham, though symbolically, to 
sacrifice his son. Anyhow the fact that God had ordered 
Abraham to sacrifice Isma‘il and not Isaac stands irrefut- 
ably proved. 

THE HOLY MECCA 


In the preceding pages we have discussed that it was in 
Arabia that Ismāʻīl was residing and that it was the valley 
of Mecca where he was offered as sacrifice. These 
conclusions are linked to a controversy about Mecca that 
takes us back to a remote antiquity. 

Prejudiced European historians declare that the claim 
of the Muslims regarding the antiquity of Mecca is a peculiar 
claim to which old historians lend no support. Hence we 
propose to discuss it at some length. š 

The old original name of Mecca was Bakka. In the 
Qur‘an we find God.saying : “Surely the first house appoint- 
ed for men is the one at Bakka blessed and a guidance for the 
nation".' In the Torah too we find the following verses : 

“Blessed are the men whose strength is in, thee, 

In whose hearts are the highways to Zion ; 

As they go through the valley of Bakka, 

They make it a place of springs ; 


1. The Holy Qur'an, 31 : 104, 105. 
2 Genesis, 17: 18. 
.3. The Holy Qur'an, 3 : 95.. © ` 
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The early rains also covers it with pools, 
They go from strength to strength...... " 

In this Psalm, the word Baca or Bakka refers to no 
other place than Mecca. If not a proper name, it cannot be 
anything but a derivative from the Arabic root BUKA, which 
means “to weep”. The Jews and the Christians, over-anxious 
to undermine the prestige of Mecca, have translated the 
word “BACA” as if it were “BUKA” meaning weeping.” 


But every sane man can for himself see that the “Valley 
of Weeping” is an absurdity in this context. The verses 
preceding the lines quoted above show that David in these 
lines is expressing the longing of a soul for Bacca, Marwah 
and the site where Ism4‘il was laid for sacrifice. The verses 
run thus : 

* How sweet is thy dwelling place, 
O Lord of hosts, 
My soul long, yea, faints, 
For the courts of the Lord, 
My heart and flesh sings for joy, 
To the living God ; 
Even a sparrow finds a home, 
` And a swallow a nest for herself, 
Where she may lay her young, 
At thy Altars, O Lord of hosts, 
My King and my God, 
Blessed are those who dwell in the house, 
Ever singing thy praise...... Selah 
Blessed are the men whose strength 
is in thee...... 3 


1. Psalma, 84 : 5-7. 

2. Margoliouth says, ‘‘Although tke Muslims, because of their religious 
beliefs, have declared Mecca to be very ancient, yet most dependable 
traditions show that tho earliest building of Mecca had been built 
only & few generations before Muhammad. Margoliouth quotes the 
lsába in his support, and we do not deny the statement. But it 
involves a fallacy which we have exposed in this chapter. 

3. Psalms’ 84 :2-4. 
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It is to be noted. that the place David desired to see had 
the following characteristics : 
1. It must have been the place of sacrifice. 
2. It must have been far off from the abode of David; 
so that David could reach there after undertaking 
a long journey. 
3. It must have been known by the name of Bakka.. 


There must have been another place also known as 
Morah, 

Taking these requisites into consideration it — no 
room for doubt that Bakka is no other place than Mecca of 
today and that Morah is no other place than Marwah. It 
further shows how the Jews changed the original text to 
serve their own ends, and so the Qur’an says : “They change 
word from its place"! 

Dr. Hastings, in his Dictionary of the Bible has written 
an article on the valley of Bukka. We summarise it here: 

..If this word refers to some valley then it wuy be the 
ville: 


1. Through which pilgrims pass on their way to the . 
holy city of Jerusalem. 


2. It may be the valley of Achor referred to in Joshua, 
7 : 24. 


3. It may be the valley of Rephaim, referred to in 
Samuel IT, 5 : 18. 
4. It may be the valley of Sinai mountains. 


b. Itmay lie at the last stage on the caravan route to 

` the holy city of Jerusalem from the north. (vide 
Renan's Life of Jesus, Chapter IV.) 

Tn all this rich array of possibilities, Hastings could not 

include Mecca. How wonderful! He failed to lay. his 


Oy. The Holy Qur'an. 4 : 46. 
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finger on the only spot where the thing could be found, or 
that the very page that contained the knowledge he sought 
remained for him spilt over with ink. But what is more 
surprising is that all the valleys and places mentioned herein 
have nothing to do with the word *BUKA" not even to the 
extent of a common letter. On the contrary, Bukka or 
BUKKAH is the same word with a slight difference in pro- 
nunciation, which is. usual in all cases. 


In the latest edition of the Encyclopaedia (Cheap Edition, 
"Vol. VIT, p..399) there is an article under the caption 
Muhammad, by Margoliouth ; and concerning Mecca he 
says, “In ancient histories we cannot trace the name of this 

- town except that in the Psalms of David (84 : 6) we find a 
word BUKKA”. It is most unfortunate that Margoliouth 
can see no force in a testimony that history has to offer. 
Prof. Dozy, the learned research scholar and orientalist of 
France, says: BUKKA is the same place that was called 
MIKROBA by the Greek geographers".' But Margoliouth 
cannot bring himself to respect the wordsof Dozy. Carlyle, 
in his Hero and Hero-Worship, says : “The Roman historian 
Sallust (Gius Sallustius Crispus c. 86 - 36 B.C.) has mention- 
ed Ka‘ba and has remarked that it was the oldest and most 
highly venerated of all the houses of worship". This was 
written fifty years before the birth of Christ. Ifthe Ka'ba 

had been there long before the birth of Christ then Mecca 
must have been equally old, for a place of worship of wide 
fame will certainly develop a town around it. 

Yàqüt al-Hamawi in his book Mu‘jam al-Buldan says that 
the longitude and latitude of Mecca as given by Ptolemy, 
are 78 and 3 respectively. Ptolemy himself belongs to 
the ancients ; and if he mentions Mecca in his Geography, 
what further proof of the ancient existence of Mecca is to 
be desired. 


1. Encyclopaedia, latest Edition, Vol. VIT. 


2. Ptolemy's (/eography was translated in the days of tho Abbasides, to 


which Mas'üdi and Ibn Nadim often refer, 
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Margoliouth was perhaps misled by a report mentioned 
in the Zsãba to the effect that the first building constructed 
in Mecca was that by Sa'id ibn ‘Amr. But Margoliouth was 
ignorant of the Arab historians having often mentioned 
that the Arabs did not raise any structure close to or facing 
the House of God, for it was considered to be an offence 
against its sanctity. They lived in tents ; and so for a long 
time Mecca remained a city of tents. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE HOLY KA‘BA 


The world was all engulfed in darkness. Iran, India, 
Egyptand Europe were all over-cast with clouds of ignorance, 
Not to mention the True Faith, one could not find even a 
yard of land where to worship the One God. When Abra- 
ham tried to raise a voice in the land of the Chaldeans, he 
had to face the burning fire: He came to Egypt and here 
the honour of his wife was in danger. He passed on to the 
land of the Philistines, but nobody cared to listen to him. 
In short wherever he opened his lips in praise of God, his 
voice was lost in the din of idolatry. The entire inhabited 
world was a disfigured page with false imprints, A plain 

- colourless blank, on,which to paint the Truth was the need 
of the day, and the barren desert of Hijaz could alone 
provide the canvas that bore no blots of culture and 
civilization. 

Abraham brought Hajira and Isma] to Arabia and here 
they weresettled. After some time, as stated by the T'orah, 
Sarah died, and Abraham came to Mecca. By this time 
Ism4‘il was quite a young man ; and Abraham had a com- 
rade to help him in his mission. The father.and the son both 
started constructing a small square-shaped house : “And 
when Abraham and Ismà'il raised the foundation of the 
House," When the House was completed, the divine 
message came : “Do not set up aught with Me and purify My 


1. The Holy Qur'an, 2 : 127. 
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. House for those who make the circuit and stand to pray and 
prostrate themselves. And proclaim among men the pilgrim- 
age: they will come to thee on foot and on every lean camel, 
arriving from every remote path. With means of com- 
munication utterly wanting and human habitations few and 
far between, Abraham's faint voice should not have crossed 
the walls of the temple ; but, no, it travelled East and West, 
North and South, and filled the skies. 


Al-Azraqi, in his History of Mecca says that the House 
of God that Abraham built measured nine yards in height, 
thirty-two yards in length from the sacred Black Stone to 
the Syrian corner and twenty-two yards in breadth from the 
Syrian corner to the west. | 


When the construction was complete, Abraham ordered 
Isma il to bring a block of stone, which might be placed at a 
point from where the people could start going round the 
Ka‘ba. In the History of Mecca, this incident is mentioned 
thus: “Then Abraham asked Ismà'il to bring a stone 
which he could fix at a place from where the pilgrims could 
start going round." 


The House of God was a very simple construction. It ' 
had no roof, no doors and no frames. When Qusayy ibn 
Kilàb became the custodian of the Ka‘ba, he razed to the 
ground the old structure and in its place constructed a new 
one having a roof made out of the planks of palm.” 


The sanctity of the Ka‘ba drew a large number of 
people; and the first to settle there was the tribe of Jurhum. 
Madad ibn ‘Amr Jurhumi was a notable leader of this tribe ; 
and to his daughter Isma’il was married. Isma" had 
twelve children whose names are given inthe Torah. A 
large number of the Arabs are the descendants of Isma‘il’s 


1. The Holy Qur'an, 22 : 26, 27. 
. 2. Al-Azraqi's book referred to in Kitab al-Nasab by Ibn Bakkar. 
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son Qidar. On the death of Ismāʻīl his eldest son Nabit 
became the custodian of the Ka'ba; and after his death 
this office devolved on his maternal grand-father, Madad. 
Thus the custodianship of the Ka‘ba passed to the family 
of Jurhum. Later on another tribe, known as Khuzaà'a, 
ousted the Jurhum and they continued in this office for a 
long time. The descendants of Isma‘il were still there, but 
they offered no opposition. After some time Qusayy re- 
trieved his ancestral heritage from the usurpers, as we shall 
soon see. 


The first man who sent a covering of cloth for the 
Ka‘ba was Asad: Tubba, a Himyatite king of Yemen. In 
Yemen was woven a special kind of cloth-sheet, known as 
BURD YAMANI ; and the holy covering was made of this 
cloth. In the days of Qusayy a tax was levied upon all the 
tribes; and from its income the Holy covering was paid for. 
Al-Azragi has reported that the Holy Prophet too had once 
covered the Holy Ka‘ba with sheets made in Yemen but one 
of the narrators of this report is al- Waqidi.! 


The House of God did not need ornamentation with 
gold and silver, but gold and silver are the invariable acco- 
mpaniments of a country's progress and prosperity. “Abd 
Allàh ibn Zubair, when he was the caliph, covered the 
pillars of the Ka'ba with plates of gold. *Abd al - Malik ibn 


1. In the days of ‘Umar, tho Great, the Holy Ka'ba was covered with sheet; 
made of Qibti cloth prepared in Egypt. From that day it became 
customary for every .ealiph to offer a. covering for the Ka‘ba. - The 
Umayyads offered one méde of Diba, a kind of costly cloth. Caliph 
Ma'mün offered three every year, one of rod Diba, one of Qibiiand a 

. third of white Diba on ‘Id al-Adha (Hajj days), in*Rajab and on 
‘Id al-Fitr respectively. Later on King Salih ibn Sultan Qalawin of 
Egypt made an endowment of two villages for this purpose; and Sultan 
Sulaiman of Turkey further made another endowment of more villages. 
These details are given ia the I‘lim, Fath al-Biri, Bilidburi, Ta'rikh 
Makka, Azraqi and Mu'jam al-Buldān. We have borrowed from the 
I'lam as it is comprehensive, and the latest. 


| 
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Marwān allowed 36,000 gold Muhrs for the same. Later on, 
caliph Amīn al-Rashīd gave 18,000 gold Muhrs to pro- 
vide for golden sills to the doors. The book at-I*lam details 
this process of plating with gold from time tò time. But 
this story is beyond the province of this book for it belongs 
to a period after the Prophet. 


SACRIFICE OF ISMAIL . 


When the construction of the Ka‘ba was complete, it 


was necessary that some saintly person should devote whole 


of his life to the service of the House of God, renouncing all 
worldly interests. Such a dedication was termed sacrifice in 


the law of Abraham. The Torah makes use of this phra- 
seology on numerous occasions. 

As already pointed out, revelation to prophets had 
various modes of which one was through dreams. Imthe 
Sahih of al-Bukhàri, we find that in the beginning the Holy 
Prophet used to see dreams (vide chapter of Bad* al-Wahy). 
Dreams are sometimes allegorical, such as Joseph had seen 
the stars, the sun and the moon prostrating before him. In 
short, Abraham dreamed that he was slaughtering his son 
with his own hands. He did not take it to be symbolical, 
and decided to slaughter his son, Isma:il. 


Abraham had every faith in his own firmness and de- 
votion, but he had to know if the fifteen year old boy could 
bear the cut of the knife. He wanted to have his consent, 
and addressed his son in these words : “O my son I saw ina 
dream that I should offer thee in sacrifice consider then what 
thou seest."! Resolutely the son. replied, “O my father, do 
what thou art commanded if God please, thou wilt find me 
of the patient ones.” And lo, there stood a ninety year 
old man, his sleeves upturned, his hand holding a knife, 


ready to slaughter the darling son, the light of his eyes, the ` 


1. The Holy Qur'án, 37 : 106 
2. Ibid.,-37 :-108 
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boon granted in answer to praying lips. And there lay a 
blooming youth, brought up from infancy in the loving arms 
of a loving father ; but now the loving arm of the same lov- 
ing father was seen descending on his throat with a deadly 
weapon. The angels, the heavens and the whole universe 
witnessed the scene and were stunned with wonder. All of 
a sudden called a voice from on High: “O Abraham, thou 
hast indeed shown the truth of the vision ; thus do We re- 
ward the doers of good.! f - 

What haughtiness it is that Khalil's dearest darling 

Offers his neck to the edged steel, 
But away turns the Fate with utter indifference 
And would not deign to martyr him. 

The firmness, the determination and the astonishing 
self-sacrifice shown by the son, really deserved to be coms - 
memorated for all time to come. 

LINEAGE OF MUHAMMAD 
(Peace be upon him) 


The lineage of Muhammad is : 

Muhammad (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) 
s/o ‘Abd Allah s/o ‘Abd al-Muttalib s/o Hashim s/o ‘Abd 
Manàf s/o Qusayy s/o Kilab s/o Murra s/o Kab s/o Lu'àyy 
s/o Ghalib s/o Fihr s/o Malik s/o al-Nadr s/o Kinana s/o 
Khuzaima s/o Mudrika s/o al-Iyass/o Mudar s/o Nizar s/o 
Ma‘add s/o ‘Adnan. 

The Sahih of al-Bukhàri gives only this much. But in 
his: book .on history he has further enumerated the names 

~ up to Abraham and they are: 


*Adnàn s/o ‘Adad s/o Maqüm s/o Tarih s/o Yashjub s/o 
Ya'rab s/o Nabit s/o Isma‘il s/o Abraham. 


Isma‘il had twelve sons, who have all been mentioned 
in the Torah. Of them the descendants of Qidàr settled in 


. 1. The Holy Qur'an 37 : 109. 
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Hijàz and flourished there. One of Qidar’s descendants 
was ‘Adnan. The Holy Prophet was descended from him. 
The Arab genealogists did not preserve the names of all the 
ancestors ; and so it is that many have mentioned only 
eight or nine names from ‘Adnan to Isma‘il. But this is not 
correct, for this will mean that ‘Adnan was born 300 years 
after Isma‘il, which belies historical evidence.  Al.Suhaili, 
in his book says: ‘‘And this seems to be naturally impossi- 
ble that there should be an intervening period of four or 
seven generations between ‘Adnan and Ismà5l, as ibn Ishaq 
has stated ; or that it should cover ten to twenty gener- 
ations only, for the time is much longer than that.” The 
same scholar cites many a historical proof to conclude that 
the intervening period extended over 40 generations from 
‘Adnan to Isma‘il. This led some of the Europeans to deny 
the Prophet's descent from Isma‘il.2 The main cause of 
this mistake was the ignorance of the fact that the Arabs 
were content with the names of notable ancestors, and pass- 
ed over the intermediaries. Moreover, they did not doubt 
*Adnàn's descent from Ismà*il, so they considered it suf£- 
cient to enumerate the names only up to ‘Adnan; and neglect- 
ed his predecessors, excepting a few worthy of note. 
Still there were many experts who knew these gaps. Al- 
Tabari, in his history says: “I knew a genealogist who 
narrated the names of forty generations from Ma‘add to 


1, Raud al-Unuf, p. 8. 


2. Sir Willian Muir has tried hard to prove thatthe Holy Prophet did 
not belong to the family of Isma‘il.. He says that the desire and the 
endeavour of the Muslims to represent Muhammad as à descendant of 
Ismá'i had made a beginning even in his own days ; and so down 
from Abraham names were coined for his early ancestors ; and a 
thousand stories were forged, half Jewish and half Arab in character. 
But on the one hand we find this solitary statement of Muir and on 
the other there are innumerable European and Jewish historians who 
declare that not only the Quraish but almost all the Arabs living in 
northern Arabia and Hijaz are the descendants of Isma‘il. 

(Vide Forester's Gaographical History of Arabia.) 
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Isma‘il ; and quoted verses of the Arab poets in support. 
He also told me that he had compared this pedigree with 
the works of the Christians and the Jews and had.found the 
number correct, though names differed."! “hg same his- 
torian has elsewhere said: ‘In the city of Tadmur I met 
a Jew, Abū Ya‘qib by name, who had embraced Islam. 
This man said that the pedigree written by the clerk of the 
prophet Jeremiah was in his possession ; and in that too the 
number of the generations from ‘Adnan to Ismail was given 
as forty". Anyhow, it is a fact that *Adnàn was a de- 
scendant of Ismail and that the Holy Prophet Muhammad 


had descended from “Adnan. 


1. Al-Tabari, (European Edition,) Vol. III, p. 1119. 

2. Ibid., p. 1116. 

3. Every word of the History of Arabia bears testimony to it. Still 
Margoliouth has strained every nerve to prove that the Prophet be- 
longed to a low family. He says: “It is evident that the Prophet 
belonged to a poor and ,low family", He has given the following 
arguments in favour of this statement : 

(a) The Qur'an says that the Quraish wondered why God-did not 
send some one belonging to 8 high family as His Prophet. 

(b) In the days of Muhamniad's ascendancy, the Quraish had com- 

* pared the Prophet to the tree that grows on a heap of rubbish. 

(c) When someone called the Prophet by the title of MAULA or My 
Lord, he refused to accept it. 

(d) On the day of the Fall of Mecca the Prophet declared, “Today 
the nobility of the Infidels comes to an end.” - 

The Holy Qur'àn says: “They, the unbaliovana, say why did 
God not send His Holy Book to any one great from amongst the 
inhabitants of the two cities...... Mecca and Ta’if.” But here it 
must to kept in mind that ‘AZIM and SHARIF are two differ- 
ent words. ln Arabic some one great in wealth and influence is 
called ‘AZIM. On the other hand the word SHARIF means one 
who belongs io a family of nobe birth. The Meccans never said 
that the Prophet was of a low origin. They considered him to 
be poor and indigent. I 
As to the second argument, if it be valid, we shall have to 

concede that charges ievelled by the Meccans were all true, name- 
ly that he was insane, under a speM and what not. Which of 


—— a: 
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THE QURAISH 


The tribe to which the Holy Prophet belonged had al- 


ways been honoured and distinguished, but the man who gave 
it the name of Quraish was Nadr ibn Kinàna. Some his- 
torians hold that it was Fihr who was given this name for. 
the first time ; and that the descendants of Fihr, are known 
as the Quraish. Al-Hāfiz al-‘Iraqi in his Sirat al-Manzuma, 
says: “It is more correct to say that the. Quraish are the 
offspring of Fihr, though, the majority consider Nadr to be 
their ancestor"! 

After Nadr it was Fihr who won fame and influence ; 
and next came Qusayy. In the days of Qusayy, Hulail 
Khuzà'i was the custodian of the Ka'ba. Qusayy was married 
to the daughter of Hulail, whose name was Hubbà.. In view 
of this alliance Hulail made & will that after his death 
Qusayy should be entrusted with the custodianship of the 
Ka‘ba. Thus Qusayy succeeded to this honourable office. 
Qusayy got & Council Room constructed within the Holy 
House, known as DAR-al-NADWA. Whenever the Quraish 
made preparations for a war or held a meeting, they assem- 
bled in the DAR-al-NADWA. The outgoing caravans, too 
Started from here, and. nuptials and other ceremonies too 
were solemnized at this place. 


Qasayy is credited with many notable achievements, 
which were remembered for a lorg time. He instituted the 


these baseless charges was true * Indeed the Holy Prophet re- 
'fused to be called SAY YID or Lord and there are several tradi- 
tions to the effect that the Prophet forbade people to call him 
Lord or SAYYID 4elling them that this word should only be 
used for God. In the Qur’an the word LORD has been used for 
God alone. This refusal on the part of the Prophet is in no way 
a negation of his noble birth. The last accusation too passes all 
comprehension. How does it establish the low birth of the 
Prophet. Margoliouth himself has borrowed all this from 
Noldeke: They are all birds of the same feather. 


l. Al-Zurqàni Vol. I, p. 91. 
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important offices of RIFADA and SIQAYA (making arrange- 
ments of boarding for the pilgrims and offering them water 
from the well of ZAM-ZAM.) He collected all the Quraish 
and told them that as people came to the Ka'ba from far 
off places, it must be their moral duty to show them hos- 
pitality. Consequently, the Quraish fixed a certain amount 
for providing food to the pilgrims staying at Mina and 
Mecca every year. Qusayy also constructed leathern tanks 
which served as reservoirs of water for the pilgrims during 
the Hajj days. MASHAR-al-HARAM, where votive lamps 
were burnt during the days of Hajj, was another innovation 
of Qusayy. A description of all this is given iu the book 
al-*Igd «l-Farid. Qusayy rose to such fame and won such res- 
pect that people thought it was he who fifst got the title of 
Quraish. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih too, in his “qd al-Farid. has 
explained that as Qusayy had brought together all the 
members of the Quraish and settled them round the Ka‘ba,. 
hence he was given the title of Quraish, which in Arabic 
means to collect. He was also called *MUJAMMI," for this 
very reason ; as a certain poet has said : 


*Qusayy your father who is named the “collector,” 


1. A full account of Qusayy’s life is given .in Tabagat of Ibn Sa‘d (Leyden 
Edition of 1322 A.H., 1901 C.E., Vol. I, p. 36). People differ as to 
why this title of Quraish was given. Some say that Quraish means 
one who collects together all the scattered people of his tribe. As . 
Qusayy brought together all the scattered people of his tribe, so he 
was given this title. Some say that ‘‘Quraish” is the name of a fish 
which eats up all other fishes ; and as Qusayy enjoyed greatest power 
arid prestige so he was likened to this fish. Others hold that 
“Quraish” was the proper name of Qusayy or of any one else like 
him. But al-Suhaili's research shows that this is the name of the 
tribe to which Qusayy belonged. It was very common among the 
Arabs to name their‘tribes after various animals, e.g., Bani Asad, 
Banü Namir etc. European historians hold that this tribe wor- 
shipped the fish and other animals and so it was that they were 
known by that. particular name. But this European view is not 
supported by any historical book written by the Arabs. 
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Is called as such for his collections of 
All the various tribes of Bani Fihr." 
Qusayy had six children : 


‘Abd al-Dar, ‘Abd Manaf, ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, ‘Abd, Takhmur 
and Barra. At the time of his death, Qusayy entrusted the 
various offices of the Ka‘ba to his eldest son ‘Abd al-Dar,! 
though ‘Abd al-Dàr was the most incompetent of all his 
children. Consequently, the leadership of the Quraish 
passed into the hands of ‘Abd Manaf ; and the Holy Prophet 
comes of the family of ‘Abd Manaf. ‘Abd Manaf had six 
sons ; and out of them Hashim was the most influential and 
eoraianding personality. Hashim encouraged his brothers 
to snatch the custodianship of the Ka‘ba from the house of 
‘Abd al-Dàr, as they were not fit for that post of honour. 
The family of ‘Abd al-Dar refused to comply with the 
wishes of Hashim ; and prepared for war. Eventually 
peace was negotiated on condition that.the two duties of 
“RIFADA” and “SIQAYA” should be given to Hashim. 


HASHIM 


Hashim discharged his duties excellently, provided | 


liberal treats to the pilgrims, and kept the leathern tanks 
full of water near the well of Zam-Zam and Mina. He de- 
veloped trade and got an order issued by Heraclius, the 
Eastern Roman Emperor, to the effect that within the By- 
zantine empire the Quraish would not be called upon to pay 


any tax. He got a similar order issued by the Negus of 


Abyssinia. Thus the Arabs used to pay commerical visits 


to Yemen during winter and to Syriaand Asia Minor in sum-. 


mer. Angoria (now called Ankara) was then the capital of 
the Emperor. Whenever the Quraish traders reached the 
city they were given a warm welcome by Heraclius and 
were shown great hospitality. 


1. Tabagat of Ibn Sa‘d, Vol. I, p. 41. 
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In Arabia in those days there was no security on 
the roads. Hashim went to various tribes and peace tre- 
aties were made granting and guaranteeing safety to the 
trade-caravans of the Quraish. The Quraish promised to 
take all sorts of goods to these tribes and trade with them. 
It was for this reason that in Arabia when robberies were 
common in those days, the trade caravans of the Quraish 
were quite safe from loot and plunder.! Once a famine 
overtook Mecca? and Hashim distributed soup mixed with 
crushed bread to the people free of cost. Sincé then he 
came to be called Hashim. The word *HASHAMA" in 
Arabic means “to crush”; and Hashim means one who 


crushes. 

Once Hashim was on a visit to Syria on his trade 
mission and had to stay at Medina. Here a fair was held 
every year. He went to the fair and there he saw a woman 
whose deportment indicated her high birth as well as in- 
telligence. She was, moreover, very charming. On enquiry 
it was found that she belonged to the tribe of Bani Najjar ; ` 
and her name was Salama. Hashim proposed to her, she con- 
sented and they were married. After this marriage Hashim 
went to Syria, and in the city of Ghazza he died. Salama 
gave birth to a posthumous son, who was named Shaiba. 
Up to the age of eight Shaiba lived with his mother at 
Medina. When Muttalib, the brother of Hashim came to 
. know of this, he set out for Medina and looked for his ne- 
phew. Salama heard of his arrival, and invited Muttalib to 
her place, where he stayed for three days. Muttalib then 
brought his nephew to Mecca. At this time Shaiba (it be- 
ing the name of the nephew) was eight years old. Here 
Shaiba came to be known as ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 

“ABD AL-MUTTALIB 


The meaning of this compound word is ‘‘the slave of . 


l. The Ama Li of Abi ‘Ali al-Qali. 
2. Al-Tabari, Vol. III, pp. 1088, 1089. 
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Muttalib". Historians have given various reasons for this 
name. But the most apporpriate and reasonable explan- 
ation is that he was an orphan and was brought up by 
Muttalib, so he was called *Abd al-Muttalib (or the slave of 
Muttalib) after the Arab idiom.! 


The greatest achievement of *Abd al-Muttalib was that 
he located the site of the well of Zam Zam that had got 
-filled up and become untraceable. He got it dug afresh. 


He vowed to sacrifice one of his sons to God, should all 
his ten reach adolescence in his lifetime. This wish was 
granted and he reached the Holy Ka'ba with his ten sons 
and asked the priest there to find out (by throw of arrows) 
which of them was to be offered. The lot fell on ‘Abd 
Allah, and ‘Abd al-Muttalib advanced towards the place 
reserved for offering of sacrifice along with ‘Abd Allah. The 
sisters of ‘Abd Allah broke into tears and asked their father 
to spare him and to sacrifice ten camels instead, Again the 
priest was asked.to decide by lot between ‘Abd Allah and 
ten camels. Again the lot fell on ‘Abd Allah. The. number 
of camels was raised from ten to twenty, from twenty to 
thirty and so on till it amounted toa hundred. It was 
then, that the throw rescued ‘Abd Allah. This is the ver- 
sion of al-Waqidi, Ibn Ishaq says that the grandness among 
the Quraish had suggested the alternative to offer camels. 

Five of the ten or twelve sons of ‘Abd al-Muttalib are 
known to history, either as the staunch supporters of Islam 
or as its arch-enemes. Their names are: Abi Lahab, Abū 
Talib, ‘Abd Allah, Hamza and *Abbas. It is generally said 
that Aba Lahab was not the actual name, and that the 
appellation had been given him by the Holy Prophet and his 
Companions. This, however, is not a fact. Ibn Sa’d, in his 
Tabagat, has correctly stated that this name was given him 
by his father ‘Abd al-Muttalib as he was very handsome. 


1. Vide al-Zurgani, Vol. I, p. 85. 
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In Arabic a beautiful face is compared to a flame of fire ; 
*LAHAB" in Arabic means a flame. The same similitude 
we find in Persian, when beautiful cheeks are called -‘ATI- 
SHIN” or fire-like. 


Marriage of ‘Abd Allah. After ‘Abd Allah had been 
spared from being sacrificed, ‘Abd al-Muttalib thought: of 
his marriage. In the tribe of Zuhra Wahb ibn ‘Abd Manaf 
had a daughter named Amina highly reputed among the 
Quraish.! At this time she was living with her uncle 
Wuhiaib. ‘Abd al-Muttalib went to Wuhaib and proposed 
the match. Wuhaib accepted and ‘Abd Allah married 
Amina. At the same time ‘Abd al-Muttalib himself married 
the daughter of Wuhaib whose name was Hala. Hamza was 
born of this wife. Thus Hala was an aunt of the Prophet 
and so Hamza, was related to the Prophet asa cousin 
also. 


It was customary that the bride-groom had to stay for 

three days at the House of the bride. Accordingly after a 

. three day stay ‘Abd Allah returned home. He was a little 
above seventeen at this time.? 


Once, in eonnection with the business ‘Abd Allah went 
to Syria ; and on his way back stayed at Medina. Here he 
fell ill and had to prolong his stay. “Abd Al-Muttalib 
heard of it; and sent his son Hārith to bring news from 
him. Before Hàrith reached Medina, ‘Abd Allāh had pass- 
ed away.? “Abd Allah being the darling of the family, the 
whole family was deeply struck with sorrow. He left 
camels, goats and one slave-girl whose name was Umm 
Aiman ; and the Prophet inherited these from his father.* 
The actual name of Umm Aiman was Baraka. 


1. Tabugat of Ibn Sa'd, Vol. I, p. 62. 

2. Al-Zurgani, Vol. I, p, 122, Line 7. 

- 9. Ibid.. 

4. T'abaqat of Ibn Sa'd, Vol. I, Section I, p. 62. 
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APPEARANCE OF THE HALLOWED ONE 


The birth of the Prophet Muhammad (peace and 
blessings of Allah be upon him) was an event of the 
greatest magnitude in human history. ‘Allama Shibli 
Nu‘mani of India (d. Nov. 1914 C.E.). has described it in 
poetic prose that seems to flow from the very depths of a 
devoted soul. To do justice to the author I venture to 
render it into English that follows to the original as closely 
and as faithfully as possible...... Translator. 


More tkan once has this world of ours been visited by 
blooms of spring pregnant with new life ; many atime has 
this abode of man been illuminated with a radiance that has 
dazzled the eyes. But now dawns the day, old hoary Time 
had long been awaiting, the day fcr which the anxious 
gli mmer of the stars had long since looked out. 


For thousands of years, days and nights had followed 
each other in quick and unending succession, angels had 
sped far and wide to enforce Divine decrees, the elements 
had intermingled into new forms, dead and living ; the sun 
and the moon had coursed along their paths of light ; the 
wind and the rain had covered the earth with their bless- 
ings ; in short, Nature had been unrolling its varied pano- 
rama only to set the stage for the advent of the auspicious 
day. l ^. 

Divine souls with their serene breath, Abraham with his 
belief in One God, Joseph with his angelic beauty, Moses 
with his staggering miracles, Jesus with his power to raise 
the dead had all lived and toiled to lay at the feet of the Last 
Messenger the fruits of their labours as tokens of homage. 


Now dawns the day, the blessed day that heralds in an 
era of bliss and happy hopes. The biographers of the Holy 
Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) relate in 
their own limited way the miraculous omens witnessed dur- 
ing the preceding night; fourteen minarets of the royal palace 
of Chosroes of Iran are said to have fallen to the ground, the 
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river Sawa ran dry and the sacred fire went out. Whatever 
the truth, who can doubt that the splendour of Iran, the 
brilliance of Byzantium, the glory of China, were soon to 
be laid low in dust ? 


The sacred fire may not have gone out ; it is neverthe- 
less, an historical truth that the fire of untruth and un- 
belief, the flames of paganism and the infernal furnace of 
misguided living, were shortly to find a cold grave. Magism 
was rent asunder, Christian doctrines dropped down lifeless 
like autumn leaves and the great temples where idols reigned 
were deserted and turned into dreary ruins, 


The air rang with the call of the One God ; virtue be- 
amed fresh and lovely like a garden of roses; Divine guid- 
ance clothed the earth in a raiment of light, and morality 
put on a heavenly brilliance like polished glass, when the 
orphaned son of ‘Abd Allah, the darling child of Amina, the ` 
Lord of the Ka‘ba, the uncrowned king of Arabia, the Sup- 
reme master of the world and the Hereafter, in full glory 
and state descended from the heavenly abodeof the holies 
to walk this earth of Time and Space. 


“A sun-like pinnacle over the nine fermaments 
Wherein the seven planeta lie, 

The Last of the prophets and messengers divine ; 
Like dust under his feet lay 

Like prey by huntsman bagged the two worlds 
hung to his steed ; 

Unlettered though, in tongue eloquent he spake 
of what Adam to Messiah had said ; 

Like lemon, the first fruit of the spring, 
He brought in his wake beauty and bloom." 


(May God perpetuate His choicest blessings on his. 
soul.) 
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DATE OF HIS BIRTH 


The famous Egyptian astronomer, Mahmüd Pasha Falki 
has written a treatise on the Prophet’s date of birth. He 
has proved after much mathematical calculation that the 
Prophet graced this world on 9th Rabi al-Awwal (Monday), 
20th April, 571 C.E.' This orphan was named Muhammad, 
by grandfather ‘Abd al-Muttalib as generally reported. 


PERIOD OF LACTATION 
Thuwaiba 


First of all the holy babe was suckled by the mother, 
and two or three days later by Thuwaiba, a slave girl of 
Abit Lahab, the uncle of the Holy Prophet.? 


Halima al-Sa‘diya 


After Thuwaiba he was given suck by Halima 
al-Sa'diya. It was customary in those days that the children 
of rich and noble houses were sent out to the country-side 
to be nursed in a free atmosphere. This was done to let 


Y, The argument of Falki Pasha is a lengthy discussion covering many 
pages. Its gist is given hereunder : 

(a) In the Sahih of al-Bukhari it is mentioned that when Ibrahim, an 

infant son of the Prophet died, there was a solar eclipse and the 


year was 10th Hijra (the Prophet was then in the sixty-third : 


year of life). 

(b) Mathematical calculation show that the solar eclipse of the 
10 Hijra, took place on 7th Jan. 623, C.E. at 8-30 am. 

(c) These calculations also show that the first of Rabi‘ al-Awwal fell 


on 12th April, 671 C E., which would be sixty-three lunar years 


back. 


(d) While evidence is not unanimous regarding the specific date of 
birth, it is agreed on all hands that it was Monday in the month 
of Rabi‘ al-Awwal, occurring between 8th and 12th of the. month. 


2. Sahih of al-Bukhari, chapter of “‘Rida‘at” or suckling period. I 
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the young ones learn chaste' Arabic and preserve the 
characteristics of the Arab race. The Arab nobility kept 
this tradition long alive. Even in the days of the Umay- 
yads, when the seat of government had been shifted to^ 
Damascus and the court of the caliph was vying with the 
courts of Byzantium and Iran in splendour and display of 
wealth, the princes were generally brought up in the 
country-side in Bedouin homes. Walid Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 
for certain reasons, could not be sent to the country; and so 
of all the caliphs of the line of Umayyah, Walid alone was 
the prince who could not speak correct Arabic.’ 


Consequently women from the country visited the 
towns twice a year and the well-to-do in the towns gave 
their children in their charge? In pursuance of this 
custom some women belonging to the tribe of Bani Hawa- 
zin came to Mecca four days after the birth of the Holy 
Prophet. Halima al-Sa‘diya was one of them. By chance 
she could not procure any child. When the mother of tho 
Prophet asked Halima to take her baby, the latter hesitated 


1. Al-Suhaili has discussed these facts in detail. He has also quoted a 
saying of the Prophet to the effect that he owed his eloquence to his 
breeding among the tribe of Bani Sa'd. (Raud al-Unuf,) Vol. I. p.109, 
S.) Sir William Muir, in his Life of Muhammad, says that (the 
Prophet) Muhammad had a good physique and his manners were free 
and independent, the main reason being that he had been nursed in the 
tribe of Bani Sa‘d for five years. This was also the reason why he 
spoke the pure language of the peninsula. 


2. Ibn al-Athir, (Leyden Edition), Vol.I. p. 6. 


3. Al-Suhaili says that the Arabs thought it ungentlemanly to charge 
money for rearing the babies of others. Hence the proverb that a ` 
free woman charges nothing for nursing the babies. "Therefore, 
al-Suhaili thinks that there was a famine which obliged Halima and 
her tribe to offer such service. But almost all the books on history say 
that evory year women came to Mecca for this purpose. In our 
opinion nursing of babies for others was not considered to be mean by 
all the Arabs; only the well-to-do might have been averse to it. 
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thinking that it would be no good to have an orphan child. 
However, she consented as she would otherwise be going 
back without any. Halima had a daughter named 
al-Shaima’, who loved the child very much and did all the 
nursing. Two years later Halima brought the child to 
Mecca and presented him to the mother. An epidemic 
having broken out in Mecca, Amina asked her to take 
the baby back to her own house. Halima did so. The 
numberof years the Prophet remained at ihe house of 
Halima is mentioned differently. Ibn Ishàq has definitely 
declared this period to be six years. 


The tribe of Hawāzin was noted for its eloquence and 
purity ofspeech. Ibn Sa‘d, in his Tabagat, records that the 
Holy Prophet used to say: ‘I am the most eloquent of you 
all as I belong to the Quraish and my accent is that of Bani 
Sa‘d, another name of Banü Hawazin".! 


The Holy Prophet had a great love for his foster- 
mother. When she came to him, after he had attained 
prophethood, the Prophet embraced her exclaiming “O my 
mother, O my mother". We shall come to these interesting 
things later on. Ibn Kathir has it that Halima died before 
the advent of Islam. This is not correct. Ibn Abi 
Khaithma, in his History, Ibn al-Jauzi in Huda, Al- 
Mundhiri in his Mukhtasar Sunan Abi Dawid, and Ibn 
Hajar in his Jsaba have all stated that Halima embraced 
Islam. Al-Hafiz al-Mughlata‘i has left a full treatise on her 
conversion entitled Al-Tuhfat al Jasima fi Islam Halima.? 


Harith 


Hàrith was the husband of Halima, the foster-mother 
of the Prophet, his full name being Harith Ibn ‘Abd al- 
*Uzza. After the Prophet had entered upon his ministry, 


1. Tabaqát of Ibn Sa‘d, Vol. I, p. 71. 
2. Al-Zurqáni, Vol. III, p. 66. 
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H&rith came to Mecca and embraced Islam.! He is said to 
have asked the Prophet what it was that he preached. The 
Prophet told him that a day would come when he would 
witness the truth of what he preached; and hearing this 
Harith embraced Islam. 


Foster-Brothers and Sisters 


The Holy Prophet had one foster-brother and three 
sisters. Their names were ‘Abd Allah, Anisa, Hudhaifa and 
Hudhàfa.? The last named was also khown as al-Shaima’. 
Of these ‘Abd Allah and al-Sbaimà' are reported to have 
emrbaced Islam. We know nothing about the rest. 


JOURNEY TO MEDINA 


When the Prophet was six years old, his mother took 
him to Medina. The maternal relations of the grand-father 
of the Prophet belonged to the tribe of Bani Najjar, so 
Amina stayed with them, Umm Aiman, the Prophet's nurse 
at home accompanied her mistress. Historians have sup- 
posed that Amina undertook this journey merely to meet 
the relations of *Abd al-Muttalib. But it was too remote 
a relationship to justify such a long journey. I should like 
to agree with the authorities who say that she went to 
Medina to visit the grave of her husband, ‘Abd Allah who 
lay buried in Medina. Any way, Amina stayed there for 
one month. On her journey back she died at à place known 
as al-Abwa’ (a village 23 miles from al-Juhfa). She was 
buried there and Umm Aiman brought the holy child back 
to Mecca. 

Many a reminiscence of what the Prophet had seen of 
Medina in those days of his stay remained with him. While 
residing at Medina, the Prophet once passed by the houses 


1. Tabagat of Ibn Sa‘d, Vol. I, p. 73 & al-Isa@ba, ` Cario edition, Vol. I, 
p. 283. : . 


` 2. Tabaqat of Ibn Sa'd, Vol.I, p. 73. 
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of Banü *Adi. He pointed out the house where his mother 
had stayed, the tank where he had learnt swimming and 
the open fields where he used to play. with a girl Anisa.' 


GUARDIANSHIP OF ‘ABD AL-MUTTALIB 


After the death of his mother, the Holy Prophet was 
taken by ‘Abd-al-Muttalib under his own guardianship ; and 
he always kept him with him. ‘Abd al-Muttalib died at 
the age of 82 and was buried at a place known as al-Hajün.. 
The Holy Prophet was then eight years old. He accom- 
panied the dead body to the grave and was all along 
shedding tears. Before his death “Abd al-Muttalib had 
entrusted his son, Abi Talib, with the guardianship of the 
orphan. How  meritoriously Abü Talib discharged this 
duty, we shall see later on. It is to be noted that the 
death of “Abd al-Muttalib was a sudden blow to the ascen- 
dancy of the house of Hashim. For the first time, the 
house of Umayya attained a superior position from a 
worldly point of view. All posts of honour and power, so 
far held by *Abd al-Muttalib now slipped off into the hands 
of Harb, the illustrious son of Umayya. The Siqàya was 
the only office left with ‘Abbas son of ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 


1. Tabaqat of Ibn Sa'd, Vol. I, p. 73. 
2. It is an admitted fact that ‘Abd al-Muttalib loved hisgrand-son very 


dearly. But Margoliouth would not fail to doubt a grand-father’s . 


love for his grand-son. He remarks that the condition of the orphan 
was not satisfactory, and in later days his uncle, Hamza, called him 
the slave of his father. This remark put forward by Margoliouth as 
& proof was uttered, as admitted by Marogliouth himself, by Hamza 
when he was under the influence of liquor. The details as mentioned 
in the Sahih of al-Bukhari are that ‘Ali had received two camols as 
his share out of the booty of Badr. Up to that time wine had not 
been prohibited. Hamza passed that way when drunk, cut open the 
belly of one camel, took out its liver and heart and roasted them on 
fire. When the Prophot heard of it, he went to Hamza and admoni- 
shed him for his act. Hamza being intoxicated uttered the 
sentences reported above. Should words uttered in such a condition 
have any value as evidence 1 
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GUARDIANSHIP OF ABD TALIB 


‘Abd al-Muttalib had ten sons from various wives. 
‘Abd Allàh and Abi Talib were real brothers, and so ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib had entrusted to Abū Talib the task of looking 
after the orphaned son of ‘Abd Allah. ‘Abi Talib loved his 
nephew so dearly that forsake he would disregard even his 
own sons. He shared his bed with him and whenever he 
would go out, the nephew was sure to accompany him.! 


Perhaps when ten or twelve years old, the Prophet 
was tending sheep. A French historian remarks that 
Abü Talib kept Muhammad in disgrace and indigence; and 
so he made him graze the sheep. As a matter of fact, 
grazing of sheep was never considered to be mean occupa- 
tion in Arabia; and the children of the richest and the 
greatest used to do so. The Holy Qur‘an speaks of it in 
these words: ‘And there is in this beauty when you go 

. out early in the morning and return in the night”.? 


In fact this was a prelude to the role of the shepherd of 
humanity. In later life, the Prophet often spoke of this 
simple and interesting occupation. Once, when out ina 
jungle accompanied by his Companions, he saw them pluck- 
ing and eating straw-berries; and said, that the berries were 
more delicious when they turned black adding that it was 
his personal experience of the days when he used to mind 
the sheep in the jungle.? 


1. Tabaqat of Ibn Sa‘d, Vol. I, p. 80. 
2 The Holy Qur'an ? 


3. In the Sahih of al-Bukhari the Prophet has been quoted as saying: 
"I used 'to graze the sheep and the goats of the Meccans on 
QARARIT". There is a difference of opinion on the meaning of the 
word QARARIT. Shaikh Suwaid Ibn Sa'id, the teacher of Ibn 
Majah, says that QARARIT is the plural of QIRAT, which means & 
Dirham. He, therefore, concludes that the Prophet grazed the sheep 
and goats for wages. On this ground al-Bukhari records this a 
saying in the chapter of “IJARA” (paid service). But Ibrahim 
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JOURNEY TO SYRIA 


Abü Talib carried on business. It was customary with 
the Quraish that they undertook jounrneys to Syria once a 
year. Once, when the Prophet was about twelve years old, 
Abü Talib was as usual starting for Syria. In view of the 
difficulties of the way or some other considerations, Abü 
Talib thought it safer not to take the Prophet with him. 
The Prophet was so closely attached to his uncle that as he 
prepared to set out, he flew to his arms. Abia Talib could 
not bear to displease his orphaned nephew; and allowed him 
to accompany him. Historians generally relate the meeting 
with Bahira to have taken place during this journey. It is , 
said that Abū Talib, on coming to Basra, stayed with a 
Christian monk named Bahira. The monk saw the future 
prophet and declared that he would be the chief of the 
apostles. When asked how he came to know it, the monk 
-replied that he had seen the trees and the stones making a 
bow when the uncle and the nephew were descending the 
hills. 


words. Curiously enough, the Christians seem to be more 
interested in the story than the Muslims. Sir William 
Muir, Draper, Margoliouth and others all regard it as the 
greatest triumph of Christianity.. They hold that the Holy 
Prophet learnt the secrets and fundamentals of faith from 
this man and the nuclei of wisdom Bahira then taught 
served later on as the foundations of Islamic doctrines. 
They believe that all the good principles of Islam are but 
an elaboration of the. basic ideas imparted by Bahira. 


al-Harbi says that QARARIT is the name of a place near Ajyad. Ibn 
al-‘Jauzi has preferred this view. ‘Allama al-‘Aini, while comment- 
ing on this Hadith, has discussed the point at full length. He 
supports Ibn al-Jauzi (Vide al-‘Atni, Vol. VI, p. 63). In Nér al- 
Nibrüs too we find detailed comments on QARARIT; and the opinion 
of Ibn al-Jauzi has been endorsed. 


This incident has been narrated in different ways and 
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If the Christian writers insist on accepting the report 
under discussion, we have a right to demand that it ought 
to be accepted just as it stands. In the original story there 
is no mention of any teaching by the monk. Moreover, it is 
inconceivable that.a mere boy of twelve could be initiated 
into the subtleties of religion, unless it were a sheer miracle. 
But then, why is Bahira, put to trouble.! 


The fact is that the story of Bahira is unreliable. The 
different chains of narrators that report this incident are all 
what the traditionists have termed as *MURSAL", i.e., 
neither was the original narrator an eye-witness himself nor 
does he name the eye-witness from whom he quotes. The 
most authentic chain of its nàrration is that given in the 
book of al-Tirmidhi. There are three points to be noted 
about this chain : 


1. Al-Tirmidhi says that the report is both *HAS- 
AN" and “GHARIB”; and it is through a solitary 
chain that it has come down to us. We khow that 
a report which is “HASAN” cannot be treated as 
trustworthy as a SAHIH Hadith;. and .when it is 
also *GHARIB", it suffers a further devaluation. 


1. Draper, in his book Science versus Religion, says ‘‘Buhaira in the 
monastery of Busra taught Muhammad the Nestorian doctrines. 
His receptive, though untutored, mind was deeply impressed by not 
only the religious, but also the philosophical, ideas of Buhaira. As 
his later career bears witness, the Nestorian (& Christian sect) 
doctrines had taken hold of him to a very great extent". Sir 

: William Muir has also done a window-dressing to force the conclusion 
that the disgust the Prophet developed for idol-worship and the 
outlines of the now faith that he chalked out were the fruits of the 
observations and exper.ences during this journey. Granting that the 
law-giver of Islam had received his lessons from Christian teacher, it 
should have been impossible to find in him that vehemence of feel- 
ing for the Unity of God and against the Trinity to which every 
page of the Qur'an bears testimony. 
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2. ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Ghazwàn is one of the nar- 
rators in this chain. Some traditionists have 
declared him to be dependable, but a Jarge majority 
doubts his veracity. Al-Dhahabi, in his Mizan al- 
I'tidàl, says that he narrates MUNKAR (a report 
narrated by a single narrator in contradiction to 
reliable narrators) traditions, and the most un- 
reliable of his MUNKAR narrations is the story of 
Bahira, the monk. 


3. Al-Hakim in his Mustadrak remarks that this . 
tradition complies with the conditions laid down 
by al-Bukhari and Muslim. Al-Dhahabi, in his 
Talkhis al-Mustadrak quotes the words of al-Hakim 
and then comments that he holds it to be partially, 
if not entirely, forged, coined and concocted.! 


4. Both Bilal and Abū Bakr, according to this report, 
had .accompanied the Prophet on this ‘journey. 
But Bilal was not yet born and Abi Bakr was a 
mere child. <, 


5. The last narrator of this story at the top-end is Abü 


Misa al-Ash‘ari who himself was not present nor 
does he tell the name of the man who narrated it to 
him. Besides al-Tirmidhi, the chains of narrators 
mentioned in the Tabagat? are all MURSAL or 
MU‘ADDAL, that is they drop a link or two out of 
the chain. 


Al-Hafiz Ibn Hajar, who had a credulous ear for all 
narrators, considered the story of Bahira to be true. 
Nevertheless, he is obliged to reject the portion which 
1. Vide Sharh al-‘Uyiin al-Siyar by Sayyid al-Nas, al-Zurqàni, Mizan al- 

‘tidal, Isaba (Life-sketch of ‘Abd ur-Rahman Ibn Ghazwan), Musta- 
drak of al-Hakim and its Talkhis, Vol. II, p. 616. `. 
2. Tabaqat of Ibn Sa‘d, Vol. I, Section I, p. 75 (S). 
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names Bilal and Abü Bakr as fellow travellers; for their 
presence was obviously infeasible. Ibn Hajar's view that ` 
the narrators are dependable is also questionable. In his 
Tahdhib al-Tahdhib he has himself discredited ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaan Ibn Ghazwàn as one liable to mistakes on the 
ground that he quoted the Memlüke tradition, which the 
traditionists hold to be untrue and fabricated.! 


PARTICIPATION IN THE BATTLE OF FIJAR 


Of the long succession of wars that continued in Arabia 
till the coming of Islam, the one known as HARB al-FIJAR 
was the most memorable and dreadful. It was fought 
between the tribes of Quraish and Qais. Each Quraish 
family supplied a contingent. Zubair ibn *Abd al-Muttalib 
was the standard-bearer of the Hashimites ; and the Holy 
Prophet was one of his ranks. lt was a hot-fought battle. 
First the Qais and then the Quraish had the upper hand. 
Eventually it ended in a treaty. The Chief Commander of 
the Quraish in this battle was HARB ibn Umayya, father 
of Abi Sufyàn and grand-father of Amir Mu‘awiya. 


The Prophet took part in the battle asit involved a 
point of honour for the whole family, and the Quraish were 
on the right. As remarked by Ibn Hishàm, the Prophet 
did not attack any one. Al-Suhaili has elucidated the point 
further saying that the Prophet did not personally fight. 
He says, “And he did not practically indulge in fighting 
though he was come of age. The reason was that the 
battle was fought during the forbidden days, and both the 
parties were non-believers ; while God has allowed the 
Muslims to fight only to glorify His name". It was called 
the battle of Fijar as it was fought in the months when 
fighting is strictly forbidden. . 

1. For further details see Sayyid Sulaiman Nadavi'scriticism of the 


story of Bahira in Sirat al-Nabi, Vol. IlL, Chapter “Miracles and 
Signs and their evalution", (S). : 
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COVENANT DE FUDUL 


Continual wars had destroyed many a family and 


` murders and massacres had become a second nature with 


the people, which led many a noble soul to think of reform. 
After the battle of Fijar, Zubair ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, an 
uncle of the Prophet and the chief of the family, put 
forward a proposal. Men from the tribes of Hashim, 
Zuhra and Tai’ assembled at the house of ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Jud'àn and a pact was made that each one of them would 
defend the oppressed and that no oppression would be 
tolerated in Mecca.! . The Holy Prophet was a party to 
this declaration. He used to say in the days of his pro- 
phethood that he would not have given up the pact even 
for red camels in return, adding that an invitation to a 
similar agreement would always meet with a rea dy response 
fróm him. Itis called the ‘Treaty of FUDUL”, as the 
letters in the root “FADL’’, occurred in the names of all 
its promoters? Their names were Fadil ibn Haritha, Fadil 
ibn Widà' and Mufaddal. They belonged to the tribes of 
Jurhum and Qatira. This pact did not bear. fruit, was 
soon forgotten and the Quraish had to make a fresh 
beginning. Yet the originators of this idea have had their 
reward for their good intentions in the commemoration of 
their names till this day. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE KA‘BA 


The building of the Ka‘ba was but a man's height and 
had no roof, just as our ‘[d-Gahs are open places outside 
the towns where the Muslims offer their ‘Id-prayers. The 


l. Tabaqat of Ibn Sa‘d, Vol. I, p. 82. 


Al-Suhaili has noted down a tradition quoted by Harith ibn Usama 
which shows that this treaty: was given this name as it contained 
the words: "TURADDO AL FUDUL ILA AHLIHA", (Greatness 
and virtue returneth back to its owners). 
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building stood on a low ground and during the rains water 
from the town flowed into the building. To check this flow 
a dam had been constructed. But the dam was often 
breached resulting in damage to the building. Ultimately 
it was decided to demolish the whole building and to 
replace it with a more solid construction, Luckily a 
merchant vessel had got wrecked at Jeddah, being dashed 
against the coast. The Quraish got news and Walid ibn 
Mughira hastened to Jeddah and purchased its planks. 
A Roman mason, Baqim by name, was on board the ship, 
whom Walid brought with him. Now reconstruction 
started with the united efforts of the Quraish. Varicus 
families had separate portions allotted to each so that none 
might be deprived of the honour. When the famous ^- 
BLACK STONE came to be placed, there was a great 
struggle as each tribe coveted the great honour for itself. 
This tussle, as usual, resulted in an appeal to sword. It 
was a custom among the Arabs that one who decided to 
stake his life would fill a cup with blood and dip his fingers 
init. Some of the aspirants did it. The quarrel raged for 
four days. On the fifth day, Abi Umayya ibn Mughira, 
who was the oldest man among the Quraish suggested the 
earliest visitor to the Ka‘ba on the next morning whould be 
asked to arbitrate. They all agreed to this proposal. 
Next day the chiefs of the tribes reached the place only 
to find that the first man to arrive was none but 
Muhammad (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him). 
He did not like to deprive any one and asked them to 
select a chief from each of the tribes, that claimed the 
honour. Then spreading out a sheet of cloth, he placed the 
Holy Stone on it and told the chiefs to hold the corners of 
the sheet and lift it up. When the Stone was brought 
alongside the proposed site, he himself took it and set it 
in position.’ One might see in this incident a pointer to 


11. The Musnad of al-Tayalisi, Vol. I, p. 18 and the Mustadrak of ` 
al-Hakim Vol. I, p. 458 (S). 
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the future role of the youth who was destined to set in 
position the last stone in the edifice of religion.’ 


Thus was a dangerous war averted by his sagacity. 
Now the House of God was provided with a roof. As the 


material was insufficient, a small protion was left open 
when the foundations were laid out. This portion was 
encircled by a wall to be included in the main building 
whenever time permitted. This is the portion known as 
"HATIM". Later on the Holy Prophet intended to include 
it within the House of God after demolishing the old wall, 
but à second thought persuaded him to give up the idea for 
the newly converted Muslims might perhaps be misled.? 


THE PROPHET TAKES TO TRADE 


The Arabs in general and the Quraish in particular had 
been carrying on trade long before the advent of Islam. . . 
(vide Genesis, the story of Joseph). Hashim, great-grand- 
father of the Prophet, having concluded trade treaties with 
the other tribes of Arabia, had further strengthened and 
regulated this source of income for his people. Abū Talib, 
the uncle of the Prophet, also carried on trade. Naturally, 
on attaining maturity, when the Prophet looked for a 
means of living, he could choose no better profession. In 
his youth he had accompanied his uncle on trade journeys, 
and had acquired a good experience of business. He had 
also made a reputation for fair and honest dealings. Very 


———— 


1. This refers to a saying of the Prophet wherein he remarked that ho 


was the last stone in the structure of prophethood, i.e., the last in 


the long line of prophets as well as the bearer of the final message 
from Allah. 


2. Details are given in the Sira of Ibn Hisham, the Jabaqat, al-Tabari 


and al.Zurqàni. The last part of the report is mentioned by 
al-Buknari too. ` Al-Bukhari also mentions that the Prophet himself 
took part in the construction like an ordinary labourer, carried heavy 
stones on his shoulders, and got his shoulders bruised. Vide 
al-Zurqani Vol. L, p. 236. 
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often people in those days used to entrust their money to 
some trustworthy person, and share the profits. The Holy 
Prophet gladly welcomed a partnership of this nature. 
The statement of his partners in business as contained in 
books of history and Stra testify to his honest and fair 
methods. 


The rarest virtue in a businessman is to be true to his 
word, and this moral excellence the “TRUSTED TRADER 


| OF MECCA” possessed to an eminent degree long before 


he was called to his ministry. ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi al-Hawsa', 
a Companion of the Prophet says that he negotiated a 
business transaction with the Prophet in his pre-apostolic 
days. Part of the transaction remaining unsettled, *Abd 
All&h left promising to turn up later. By chance he forgot 
his appointment and did not turn up. Three days later, 
when he recollected it, he reached the place and found the 
Prophet waiting. for him. He had failed to keep his word, 
yet the Prophet did not feel offended in the least. He 
only said to ‘Abd Allah: “You put me to trouble, for I have 
been here for the last three days.” 

. His dealings were square and straight-forward. Those 
who had been associated with him in business, when he 
was a layman, bear testimony to his integrity. Sa’ib, a 
former trade-partner embraced Islam and came to the 
Prophet. The Companions introduced him to the Prophet, 
who remarked that he knew him better than they. “May 
my parents be sacrificed for you", said Sa'ib, “Your 
account were always fair and clear. You did not Quarrel 
with any one nor did you ever: turn any one back.” 
Qais ibn Sa’ib al-Makhzümi, another Companion, who had 
likewise.been associated with him praised him for his fair 
dealings in ‘similar words. The Prophet made several 


l1. Sunan of Abi Dawid, Vol. II, p. 326, Book of “Adab”, Chapter of 


Promise. 


2. Ibid.p.317. 
3. Isaba, Vol. V ; p. 203 (Life sketch of Qais ibn Sa’ib). 
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journeys to Syria, Busra and Yemen for trade purposes. 
WEDDING WITH KHADUA 


Khadija was a respectable lady. Her family had 
branched off from that of the Prophet five generations 
back; and thus she was genealogicaly a cousin of the 
Prophet. She had previously been married twice and now 
she was à widow. For her pure morals and noble nature 
she was known as “‘Tahira, or the *Chaste". Moreover, she 
was rich. In the Tabagat, Ibn Sa‘d says that in the trade 
caravans that used to set out, her merchandise equalled that 
of the rest of the Meccans taken together. 


By now the Holy Prophet had completed his twenty-five 
years, and had worked in many & national cause. His trade 
dealings had brought him in contact with many people, and 
consequently he had been so well-known for his fairness, 
straight dealings, truthfulness, integrity and pure morals 
that popular voice had named him *AMIN" or the 
Trustworthy. All this commended him to Khadija who 
sent a message asking him to proceed to Syria with her 
goods ; and promised a remuneration twice as much as she 
allowed to others. The Prophet accepted the offer and 
went to Busra with the merchandise. Nearly three months 
after his return from this trade mission, Khadija offered 
her hand. Her father had been dead, but her uncle, 
‘Amr ibn Asad was living. An Arab woman in those days 
enjoyed full freedom to negotiate her marriage direct, no 
matter she was grown-up or below age. Hence Khadija 
got the whole affair arranged personally without the aid of 
her uncle. A day was fixed, and Abū Talib, along with 
Hamza and other notables of the tribe, accompanied the 
Prophet to the house of Khadija. Abü Talib read the 
KHUTBA (nuptial sermon) and five hundred gold Dirhams 
were agreed on as the dower to the wife. 


There are reports to the effect that the father of 
Khadija was alive and that the nuptial ceremony took place 
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while he was at home, and on coming to his senses he gave 
vent to his disapproval saying that the match was not equal. 
The whole story is baseless, Al-Suhaili has conclusively 
provéd that Khadija's father had died before the battle.of 
Fijār. The house in which Khadija lived was known by 
her name as mentioned by al.Tabari. Amir Mu'àwiya 
purchased the house and got a mosque constructed on the 
site. At the time of her marriage Khadija was a widow of 
forty having two sons aud one daughter from the two 
former husbands. We shall have to say more about them 
later on. Except Ibrahim all the children the Holy 
Prophet had, were born of Khadija and we shall deal with 
them elsewhere.' 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTS 


The facts mentioned above are known to us in their 
chronological order. But we are acquainted with others of 
which the exact dates are not known. They may properly 
be recorded here under a separate heading : 


JOURNEYS UNDERTAKEN BY THE PROPHET 


The Meccans in general were accustomed to travelling 
for trade ; and the Prophet to undertook several journeys 
in this connection. In the preceding pages we have already 
spoken of his journey to Busra and Syria. Besides these 
places, his visits to other centres of trade are also on record. 
Of the various marketing centres in Arabia, the one known 
as Ju'ásha has been mentioned by Ibn Sayyid al-Nis. 
Jarash in Yemen was another place where Khadija sent him 
on a trade mission. Al-Hakim, in his Mustadrak, supported 


—_— 


1. ` All the varying details concerning the marriage of Khadija are to 
be found in the Nira of Ibn Hisham, Ibn Sa‘d and al-Tabari. I have 
heen content with giving only those fucts that appeared to me 
connected and dependable. For more details see al-Zurqani, 
Vol. 1, p. 232. labari and [bn Hanbal give a description of the house. 


ü ¿ad hk ail Li 
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by al-Dhahabi, reports that the Prophet went there twice ; 
and each time Khadija gave him a camel by way of 
remuneration! Of the many delegations from all over 
Arabia that once came to the Prophet during his apostolic 
career, there was one from Bahrain headed by *Abd al.Qais. 
The Prophet enquired after each place by name. The 
visitors wondered saying that he knew their country better 
than they did themselves. The Prophet replied that he 
had seen a good many places in their country? European 
writers with no faith in revealed knowledge, have attempted 
to establish that the profound knowledge the Prophet 
possessed had all been acquired in his journeys, which have 
been supposed to have covered a far wider area by mere 
conjecture. One writer has even gone so far as to assert 
that the Holy Prophet had made sea-journeys as well. As 
an argument he refers to the vivid description, that the 
Holy Qur’an gives, of the ships under sail and the seas in 
storm, which he thinks savour of personal experience.? 
He also declares that the Prophet had been to Egypt and 
visited the Dead sea. But fantasies as these are unknown 
to historical records.* 


ABSTAINING FROM IDOLATRY 


Itis unquestionably established that, from his very 
infancy upto his youth, i.e., throughout the pre-apostolic 


Nir al-Nibras ft Sharh Ibn Sayyid al-Nàs. 
Musnad of mam Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Vol. IV, p. 206. 


Margoliouth, p. 57. 
It is no wonder to find European historians making such statements 
as their views are all based on mere conjectures. The Prophet’s 
journey to Egypt is a ridiculous product of tho ignorant ago of 
Europe. Nor did he make any sea voyage. But as to his visiting 
the Dead sea, there is a possibility for the Dead sea lies on the way 
to Syria from Hijàz. Again if the tradition stating the Prophet's 
visit to Bahrain is correct, it is just possible that he might have seen 
the Persian Gulf. 
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period, the Prophet had always desisted from idol-worship or 
any rites connected with it. 


Once in an entertainment by the Quraish, he was served 
with food from an offering made to the gods, the animal 
having been sacrificed to an idol. The Holy Prophet 
refused to eat it.! Christian writers assert that the change 
in the beliefs of the Prophet was brought about only after 
he had been called to his mission ; before this, his conduct 
had been similar to that of the members of his family and 
other citizens of Mecca. Accordingly, they say, the first-born 
child of the Prophet was named ‘Abd al-‘Uzza (‘Uzza being 
the name of an idol). The report occurs in the Z'a'rikh 
Saghir of al-Imam al-Bukhari. Even if true, it is no 
argument against the Prophet and does not establish his 
responsibility. Khadija had been an idol-worshipper before 
she came into the fold of Islam. She might have given her 
son this name, and the Prophet, not yet entrusted with his 
mission, might have passed over it in silence. Moreover, 
the fact is that the report itself lacks authenticity. The 
least questionable chain of sources handing down this 
report is the one recorded in the Ta’rikh Saghir of al-Bukhàri. 
The original narrator mentioned therein is Isma'il ibn Abi 
Uwais. Some traditionists declare him to be reliable, but 
the majority holds views as given hereunder: 


l. Mu‘awiya ibn Salih says Ismail and his father both 
are weak narrators. 


1. The Sahih of al-Bukhārī, Chapter on MANAQIB mentions this on 
the authority of Zaid ibn “Amr ibn Nufail. Al-Bukhàri has also 
reported it in other Chapters. There is some ambiguity in the other 
versions which has been clarified here. In the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal 
(Vol. I, p. 189) there is a report which says that the Prophet invited 
Zaid to partake of that food. But Zaid refused to take it; and 
from that day the Holy Prophet too never ate anything that had 
been offered to the idols. But we know nothing about the narrators 
of this report. Moreover, in the face of the version of al-Bukhari, 
this report carries little weight. 
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2. Yahya says that he told lies and carried no worth. 


3. Al-Imam al-Nasà' says that he is weak and 
unreliable. i 


4. Nadr ibn Salama Marwazi says that he is the 
greatest liar. 


5. Al-Dāraqutnī says that he hates to quote him for 
correct traditions. p 


6. Saif ibn Muhammad says that he coined baseless 
Hadiths. 


7. Salama ibn Shaib says that he himself confessed to 
him that whenever there was some disagreement, 
he used to coin & Hadith then and there. 


On the other hand it stands positively proved- that the 


Prophet had started deprecating idolatry before his pro- 
phethood and used to dissuade those whom he trusted! 
(al- Mustadrak of al. Hakim, Vol. III, under Zaid ibn Haritha). 


Meeting with Monotheists 


There in no doubt that long before the advent of lslam 


& faint glimmer of true light had come to be visible in 
Arabia. As a result, Quss ibn Sa‘ida, Waraqa ibn Naufal, 


l. 


Margoliouth, on the other hand, has made a wonderful assertion 
on the basis of & proof still more wonderful and deceptive. He says 
that bofore going to bed, the Prophet and Khadija both used to 
worship an idol called *Uzzà. To support himself he has quoted a 
saying from Ibn Hanbal, (Vol. IV, p. 322). The actual words of the 
report are, “A neighbour of Khadija, daughter of Khuwailad, told 
me that ho heard the Prophot saying to Khadija. 'O Khadija, I will 
never worship Lat and 'Uzzà', and Khadija uscd to say, ‘Leave 
Lat, Leave ‘Uzza (talk not of them)’. He (the neighbour) said that 
Lat and 'Uzzà were the idols whom they worshipped before going 
to bed,” 
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‘Ubaid Allāh ibn Jahsh, *Uthmàn ibn Huwairith and 
Zaid ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufail had revolted against idolatry.! 


Out of these the Prophet had been acquainted with 
Zaid, of which there is mention in the Sahih of al-Bukhari. 
Waraqa had become a convert to Christianity. He was a 
cousin of Khadija and lived in Mecca ; it may be concluded 
that the Prophet, may have seen him. There are certain , 
reports to the effect that the Prophet was on friendly 
terms with Waraqa and Zaid both. 


Mostly- books on literature and folk-lore, as also a few 
historical works, report that Quss ibn Sa‘ida delivered a 
famous oration at the well-known market-place of ‘Ukaz, 
where the Prophet too was present. A large portion of this 
oration has been preserved by writers on literature. The 
language of the sermon consists of short rhyming clauses 
that bear resemblance to the verses of the Qur’an in its 
early chapters. Christian historians assert that the Prophet's 
style was borrowed from this piece of oratory. Here are 
some of the sentences to serve as a specimen : 

* the people, listen and remember and then draw 

benefit out of it. He who lives, has to die and whosoever 


1. Anybody having the least knowledge of Arabic knows that the 
word “KANU” used in this report means that the Arabs used to 
worship Lat and ‘Uzza. If only these two (Khadija and the Prophet) 
had been meant, then the word should have been in dual numbor 
not in the plural, which in Arabic is used for three or more than 
three. Furthermore, this very report says that the Prophet totally 
refused to worship Lit and.‘Uzza. Margoliouth has also romarked : 
that the Prophet once sacrificed a gray sheep to tho idol. 'Uzzà. 
He has not mentioned any Arabic source in support, being content 
with a mere reference to Wellhaussen (cf. Margoliouth, pp. 68-70). 
In the M u* jum al-Buldán (book on geography), we find a report to this ` 
effect. But Mu'jam al-Buldin is no authority. on tradition. 
Moreover, this Hadith comes from al-Kalbi and al-Kalbi is a 
well-known liar. i 
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dies is lost. Whatever is to come, will come. Rain, 
greenness, edibles, vitality, fathers, mothers, the living 
and the dead, those collected together and those that 
are scattered. Verily there is mush information (that 
you may take from) inthe skies and many alesson may be 
learnt from the earth (things therein). The dark 
night, the sky divided (astronomically) into houses and 
the seas rippling with waves. What has happened to 
me, I see the people going, but not returning back. 
Have they got satisfied with the place where they are 
gone (the graves) and have started living there ? Are 
they left there and there have fallen asleep ? Where 
are they who built buildings strong and secure, and 
beautified them and raised them high ? Where are 
they who counted their wealth and their children and 
those who rebelled (against God) and who were led 
astray.” 


This report concerning Quss ibn Sa‘ida and the abridged 
as well as the full versions of his address have been quoted 
in different wordings by al-Baghawi, al-Azdi, al-Baihaqi, 
al-Jahiz and others. But they are all fabricated and 
concocted. The narrators are all great liars and totally. 
worthless. Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti, in his Mauda‘at has 
discussed all the chains of this report and criticised the 
narrators. He has amply quoted from al-Dhahabi, Ibn 
Hajar and others in support. Curiously enough, this report 
has been handed down through various chains; but in 
every chain one or the other of its narrators happens to be 
a man notorious for coining traditions. The common 
reporter is Muhammad ibn Hajjàj, whom Ibn Ma‘in has 
called a liar and of a wicked nature. Ibn ‘Adi says that 
he was the man who had coined the Hadtih concerning 
HARISA. In another series one of the narrators is Sa‘id 
ibn Hubaira, whom Ibn Hibbàn has accused of ascribing 
to established authorities the sayings that he himself 
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coined or had them coined for himself by others. Another 
chain of narration includes Qasim ibn ‘Abd Allah and 
Ahmad ibn Said ; both of them are notorious for coining 
traditions. Al-Baihaqi gives a detailed: story stating that 
Abi Bakr recited the whole KHUTBA of Quss ibn Sa‘ida 
from memory. But the entire report is false’. Al-Hafiz 
Ibn Hajar has mentioned some other chains and has declared 
all to be weak.? 


1. All these details have been given in al-La'àli, (Cairo Edition, 
pp. 95-100. 


2. Here one point must be kept in mind. In the days of the Umayyads 
and the ‘Abbasids there was a strange tendency. Poets and writers 
reputed for eloquence were asked to write orations and verses which 
were palmed off as having been composed by men of the pagan days 
or those of the early days of Islam. Muhammad ibn Ishaq is a man 
of so great a status that even al-Bukhari has incorporated in his 
«JUZ al-QIRA‘AT”, reports on his authority ; yct it was a common 
practice with him. Al-Dhahabi, in his Mizan al-I‘tidal (Cairo 
Edition, p. 92) on the authority of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, says that 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq used to ask his contemporary poets to 
compose verses describing the incidents of Maghazi which he related 
to them ; and then he included them in his book. Ibn Hisham has 
also recorded a large number of couplets attributed to Khadija, 
Abū Bakr, Umayya ibn Abi Salt and Abi Talib. But their language 
and the style clearly indicate that they were not the product of 
those days; and the fun is that sometimes Ibn Hisham concludes 
with a remark that those well-versed in poetry do not recognize 
them as genuine. For example, while giving details of the Sariya 
‘Ubaida ibn al-Harith, (Cairo Edition of Sira Ibn Hisham, p. 3). 
Ibn Hisham has recorded a Qasida attributed to Abu Bakr, and then 
remarked that men of learning and those well-versed in poetry deny 
its authorship by Abü Bakr. 

This literary fraud had various motives. Generally it was 
practised so as to record a prediction of the advent of the Holy 
Prophet or any other statement to confirm that Islam was a true 
religion. For example in the Qasida of Quss ibn Sa‘ida the following 
passage is found : 

“The time of a Prophot’s advent is near. Well for him, who 

believes in him and receives his guidance ; and woe to him who— 
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CHIEF ASSOCIATES 
The chief associates of the Prophet in his pre-apostolic 


days, were all men of'high status and excellent morals. 


—> opposes and disobeys him." 

There is also another Qasida (Lamiya Qasida) quoted by Ibn 
Hishàm and ascribed to Abü Talib. This Qasida is entirely spurious. 
The concluding lines of the Qasida speak of the coming prophet : 


* Ahmad appeared amongst us with his greatness and grandeur 
that surpassed all else in nobility and high breed. 

May Lord of men strengthen him with His help and may God 
make the True Faith prevail over all others that are untrue.” 


(Correctly speaking most of this Qasida, and not, as the author 
^^s remarked, the whole of it, is in fact spurious ; for two of its 
couplets are found in the S/HAH, for example in the Sahih of 
al-Bukhari and of Muslim, Chapter ''AL-ISTISQA", Ibn Ishaq having 
` reprodüced the Qasida, himself states that some authorities on 
criticism of poetry do not consider most of its couplets to be gonuine 
(S. Sulaiman). 

Some people had verses composed expounding the teachings of 
the Qur'àn on the unity of God and the doctrine of Retribution and 
thought it would be a service to Islam. The lines ascribed to 
Umayya ibn Abi Salt would convince any one that the writer had 
the verses of the Qur'an before him while composing these lines : 


* And you said unto him that he should go alongwith Aaron to 
Pharoah and call him unto God as Pharoah is one of those 


led astray.” 


“And they (Moses and Aaron) said unto Pharoah to tell them 

if he had raised the sky high without any support. 1f such was 

his achievement, surely he was a good builder, indeed.” 

“And they (Moses and Aaron) said unto Pharoah to let them 

know if he had decorated the sky with guiding lights ina 

dark night.” l 

Strange that even Margoliouth has corroborated this view. On 
one occasion he remarks: “Old Arabio poetry wàs written after the 
Qur'anio style” (vide Margoliouth, pp. 27-63). 

All this waš done for the good of Islam, but the Europeans use 
it as an argument to coatend that Muhammad was not inspired, —> 
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Foremost among them all was Abü Bakr, who enjoyed 
his company for a very long time. Hakim ibn Hizàm, a 
cousin of Khadija and a respectable personage was also a 
friend of the Prophet ; he held the office of RIFADA, and 
was also the keeper of DAR al-NADWA. Later on when 
he turned a Muslim, he sold off all this to Amir Mu‘awiya 
for a Lakh of Dirhams and gave away the whole sum in 
charity. He was five years older than the Prophet.? 

Hizàm did not embrace Islam till the eighth year of the 
Hijra, yet he always loved the Prophet very dearly. Once 
the movables of Dhü Yazan (in some editions the name is 
given as Hawàzin) were being sold in the Ka‘ba, which 
included a very good dress. Hakim ibn Hizim purchased 
it for 50 gold MUHRS and brought it to Medina to present 
it to the Prophet. The Prophet would not accept a gift 
from a non-Muslim; he could buy it, if Hakim liked. Hakim 
was obliged to accept à payment.* 

Dimàm (Damad)5 ibn Tha‘laba who belonged to the tribe 
of Azd was a physician and surgeon in the pagan period. 
He too was one of the intimate friends of the Prophet. 
Dimàm came to Mecca when the Prophet had entered upon 
his mission, and saw him moving about in the strects of the 
city followed by a group of urchins. The Meccans called 


—- but he borrowed his beliefs and even style from the poets and 
orators of the pagan days. But any one with any insight in 
literature and a little acquaintance with the science of narration 
knows that all this prose and poetry arespurious. Europe shall 
take time to attain a sound knowledge of the principles of narration 
and Arabic literature: and when that time comes she will feel 
ashamed of her bad taste. - 


l. Al-Jsaba, article on Abū Bakr (His name was ‘Abd Allah and under 
this name may be found an account of Abü Bakr). 
Ibid., Article on Hakim ibn Hizàm, Vol. I, p. 349. 
Ibid. 
The Musnad of al-Imam Ibn Hanbal. Vol. III, p. 403. 
Some pronounce it ns a Dammad. .. Translator. 
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him mad ; and with the youngsters at his heels, Dimam 
Concluded that there was something really wrong. Dimam 
came to the Prophet and told him that he knew how to 
cure insanity. The Prophet rehearsed & few verses in 
praise of Allah, then addressed a short impressive speech 
and Dimàm embraced Islam. This conversion has been 
briefly mentioned in the works of Muslim and al-Nasa'i but 
details are given in the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal.' 


Out of the Prophet’s- partners in trade, there was one, 
Qais ibn Sa’ib al-Makhzümi. The famous commentator of 
the Qur'an, Mujahid ibn Jubair was a slave of this Qais. 
He says that with his trade-partners the Prophet was always 
straight-forward and never had a dispute.? 


CAREER AS A PROPHET 


The Holy Prophet was born at a time when Mecca was 
the greatest centre of idol-worship. In the Ka‘ba alone 
there were 360 idols. The family of the Prophet had a 
distinguished status, only because they had been the 
custodians and keybearers of this temple. With all that, 
the Holy Prophet had never bowed to any of the idols, nor 
taken part'fn pagan rites of any other kind. Asa mark of 
distinction the Quraish claimed an exemption from the 
obligatory trip to *Arafat during the Hajj Again they 
insisted that the outsiders, while performing the pilgrimage, 
should walk round the Ka'ba either dressed after the 
fashion of the Quraish or go naked. Consequently going 
round the Ka'ba in a state of nudity? had become a 
common practice. The Holy oo never upheld this 
conduct of his people.’ 

1 The Musnad of al-Imàm Ibn Hanbal, Vol. III, p. 403. 
2.  Al.Isti'üb, Vol. LI, p. 537 and al-Isába. 

3. Ibn Hishám /(Cairo Edition, 1295 H. mo l, p. 67. 

4. lbid. p.69. ` 
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Story-telling was another hobby of the Arabs. At 
night when they were free from daily business, groups of 
men used to assemble at some place ; and one of them, 
- well-versed in the art, would begin his story which others 
would listen to with rapt attention all through the night. 
Once in his boyhood, the Holy Prophet intended to attend 
one such assembly. But on the way he came across a 
marriage celebration. He stopped there, fell asleep and 
when he awoke it was daylight.! Once again he,thought 
of going to a similar assembly and was similarly prevented. 
Thus in the first forty-yearlife, time only twice had he a wish 
to enjoy a story, but each time divine help came to keep 
him back. He was destined for a career far above such 
vulgarities.? 

This conduct was significant of a good and virtuous 
nature ; but it was something far higher and much nobler 
that was required for the sublime office of founding a great 
church, of solidifying a flawless religious system, and of 
providing guidance to humanity at large. It was about 
this period that those in search of Truth (e.g., Waraqa, 
Zaid, *Uthman ibn al- Huwáirith ‘and others) were realizing 
the foll of bowing down to stones that had no sense. 
They wandered about in search of the True Faith, ‘only to ` 
‘find their hopes dashed to pieces. Waraqa uud ‘Uthman 
embraced Christianity while Zaid’ died saying, “Q God, 
Had I known how to worship Thee, I should have worship- 
` ped Thee in that way.” 


The Holy Prophet had various worldly duties to attend 
to. He had to look to his business affairs, to take care of 


1. Al-Bazzàr and the author of the Mustadrak as quoted in the Nasim 
al-Riyād, Vol. I, p. 609 and the Khasa'is Kubra by al-Suyiti, 
Vol. I, p. 88 (S. Sulaiman). : 

2. Sir William Muir, in his Life of Muhammad, says : ‘‘On the chastity 
of his conduct and the purity of his morals, virtues so rare among the 
Meccans, all our writings are agreed." 
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several children and to make journeys for trade. But Allàh 
had ordained for him a work far above these duties. The 
world and its affairs seemed to him worthless ; yet he had 
not been able to find out the object of his desire. 


There was a cave at a distance of three miles from 
Mecca, known as HIRA’. The Holy Prophet used to go and 
remain there for weeks, meditating. He used to take his 
food with him, come back when it was done, and go again 
and meditate. In the Sahih of al-Bukhàri the words are 
that the Prophet worshipped in the cave. How did he do 
it? In the commentary of al-‘Aini on the Sahih of 
al-Bukhari, we find the answer: “lt is asked what was the 
form of his worship. The answer is, meditating and 
contemplating over the lessons the world had to teach.” 


This was the same form of worship as his great-grand- 
father, Abraham, (peace be upon him) had been used to, 
before he was called to his ministerial duty. He looked at 
the stars--they shone, of course, with God’s light—and 
came near to mistaking them for God. The moon rose and 
it was the more deceptive. Then came the sun, far more 
misleading than the moon. But when all these had 
disappeared in due course, the involuntary cry rang out: 
“I love not the setting ones... Verily I have set my 
countenance toward Him who hath created the heavens and 
the earth upright, and am not of the associaters."" 


A western historian has thus described the Prophet’s 
mode of worship: ‘‘From of old, a thousand thoughts, in his 
pilgrimings and wanderings, had been in this man: What am I? 
What is this unfathomable thing I live in, which men name 
the Universe? What is Life, what is Death ? What am I to 
believe ? What am I to do? The grim rocks of Mount Hira, 
of Mount Sina’i, the stern sandy solitudes answered 


The Holy Qur'an, 6 : 96. 
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not. The -great heaven rolling silent overhead, with its 
blue glancing stars, answered not. There was no answer."'! 

As a prelude to prophethood, future events came to be 
revealed to him in dreams,? and these dreams always proved 
to be true. One day when the Prophet was busy meditating as 
usual, an angel came to him and said, “Recite thou in the 
name of thy Lord Who hath created: Hath creathed man 
from a clot: Recite thou: And thy Lord is Most 
Bounteous. Who hath taught mankind by the pen—Hath 
taught man that which he knew not.’ 


The Prophet returned home full of the awe of the 
majesty of Allah.! Khadija took him to Waraqa ibn Naufal 
who knew Hebrew and was well.read in the Bible and the 
Torah. He heard from the Prophet all that he had expe- 
rienced and told him that the Angel was the same that Allah 
had sent to Moses. Another report says that the Prophet 
was in a state of fear, but Khadija advised him not to be 
anxious as Allah would not leave him alone, and then she 
took him to Waraqa who testified to his prophethood. 


f It is a fact that the Prophet uttered the words “I fear.” 
This anxiety, this uneasiness and awo were natural to the 


l. Carlyle, Hero and Hero-worship, article on Muhammad. 


2. Ofthe various modes of revelations one is dream. In the beginning 
of the Sahih of al-Bukhari we find: ‘‘The first revelations were: 
dreams while sleeping." In the Chapter on Ta‘bir this point has been 
discussed in detail. I 


3. The Holy Quran, 96 : 1-5. 


4. In the Sahih of al-Bukhari, this report has been mentioned on the 
authority of ‘A’isha. But ‘A’isha had not been born at that time. 
This kind of narration is known as MURSAL. But MURSAL 
tradition when quoted by a closely associated Companion, is 
eonsidered reliable and dependable. It is on the ground that the 
man whose name has been omitted must also have been some 

: companion of the Prophet. 
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intense realisation of Allàh's magnificence and the sense 
of the heavy burdens that a prophet must shoulder. What 
the Prophet saw, what the Arch-angel said and what 
, mysteries were revealed are too subtle for words. 


In the chapter on Dreams, the Sahih of al-Bukhāri 
records that the revelations stopped for a few days. During 
the interval, again and again, the Prophet went up the moun- 
tain with a feeling to throw himself down. All of a sudden 
the Arch-angel would appear and say, “Verily you are the 
apostle of God, O Muhammad", and he felt consoled. 
Again when the revelation stopped he had the same feeling 
to throw himself down from the mountain ; and again did 
the angel appear and console him. 


Al-Hafiz Ibn Hajar while discussing the first part of this 
report, refers to the critics who declare that a prophet could 
never entertain doubts about his prophethood, and if it was 
30, how could he be satisfied with the assurance given by a 
Christian (Waraqa ibn Naufal). He then quotes a reply by a 


. famous traditionist : **Prophethood is a commission of enor- 


mous import ; its responsibilities could not be shouldered 
without a preparatory disciplining. So the Holy Prophet 
was given a fore-taste of it, first through dreams. Still 
when the Arch-angel made a sudden appearance, it was but 
human to have a feeling of fear. At first Khadija comforted 
him and later on, when Waraqa confirmed it, he felt 
assured." The actual words of the traditionist are : ‘‘When 
he heard the words of Waraqa, he felt assured and said he 
was convinced." The same traditionist says that the 
frequent intervals between the revelations were intended to 
get the Prophet gradually accustomed to the new experience.' 


Al-Tirmidhi records that in earlier life when the Prophet 


——-... 


1. 


Fath al-Bári. commentary on ‘the Sahih of alBukhàri, Book 
Interpretation of Dreams, Vol. Xlll,p.317. ^" ` J ee 
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undertook a journey to Syria and sat under a tree in 
Busra, the branches of the tree bent to the ground, a 
phenomenon which led Bahira to the conclusion that he was 
going to bea prophet. In the Sahih of Muslim also we 
find a tradition which reports the Prophet to have said 
that he could tell the stone that used to greet him with 
a SALAM (salutation) before he was made a prophet 
In the Sihàh (of al-Bukhari and Muslim) we find another 
report saying that early in life angels had opened the chest 
of the Prophet and removed all the bodily mass. How 
is it possible that those who record these reports should, 
at the same time, state that the appearance of the 
Arch-angel inspired so great a fear that, in spite of being 
comforted, he felt again and again uneasy, was taken 
with a wish to roll himself down the hill-side, and again 
and again the Arch-angel had to assure him ? Did any 
other prophet ever entertain a doubt on receiving the first 
revelation ? Moses heard Allah speak from behind a tree, 
but had Moses any misgivings ? We need not follow Ibn 
Hajar and others. We should first of all see whether 
the chain of narrators has any link missing. In fact this 
report is one of those traditions that come down from 
al-Imam al-Zuhri.as the last narrator; beyond him it is 
all void. This flaw has been exposed by the commentators 
of al-Bukhari themselves. It is obvious that, for a report 
concerning an event of so great an importance, a chain that 
breaks half-way up should never suffice. 


When the Prophet thought of discharging his missionary 
duties, he foresaw great difficulties ahead. Had his duty 
been confined to mere sermonising like Christ, or like 
Moses to coming out of Egypt with his tribe, it would have 
beenan easy affair. But the Last Messenger was commissioned 
forthe task of filling the whole of Arabia, nay, the whole 
of the world with the light of Islam, and had at the same 
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time to take care that he managed to live to accomplish his 
mission. Thus he had to proceed cautiously and gradually. 
To whom was this hazardous secret first to be confided ? 
This was the first problem. Naturally those who had been 
his close friends and had enjoyed his company and seen 
every aspect of his manners and habits were the first to be 
Selected. They were the people who, on account of their 
past experience, could testify to the truth of his message. 
They were Khadija, his wife, *Ali, who had been brought up 
under his care, Zaid who had been his devoted slave and 
whom he had given his freedom, and lastly Abü Bakr who 
had long been enjoying his company.! First of all the Prophet 
communicated his message to Khadija, and no sooner than 
it was delivered she was a Muslim. Then followed others. 
They all came forward with unqualified faith. 


Ahü Bakr was a rich man, a master of genealogies, 
possessed of wise judgment and a generous hand. There is 
a report recorded by Ibn Sa‘d that he had 40,000 Dirhams 
when he embraced Islam. Gifted with these virtues, he 
had a great influence with the Meccans, and the grandees 
among the Quraish consulted him in every matter.. 


It is reported that among the elder Companions, 
*Uthmàn, Zubair, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Auf, Sa‘d ibn Abi 
Waqqàs, Talha and others embraced Islam mainly through 
Abii Bakr's persuasion. Through these converts Islam 
began to work its way up to other people in secret, and the 
number of its followers began to multiply. Foremost among 
the early Muslims were ‘Ammar, Khabab ibn al-Aratt, 
‘Uthman, ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn ‘Auf, Sa'd ibn Abi Waqqas, 
Talha, Arqam, Sa‘id ibn Zaid, ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas'üd, 
‘Uthmin ibn Maz'ün, *Ubaida and Suhaib al-Rümi. 


1, Al-Isbdba. 
2. Riyad al-Nudra, (Cairo edition), p. 5l. 
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But all this went on screened from public notice, 
Every care was taken that none except the initiated should 
know anything. At the time of prayers the Holy Prophet 
would repair to à cave and there offer his prayers. Ibn 
al-Athir says -that the Prophet offered the CHASHT 
(fore-noon) prayers in the Haram as this Prayer was permis- 
sible among the Quraish as well. Once, Abi Talib came 
upon the Holy Prophet and “Ali offering prayers in a 
mountain pass. He was surprised at this new form of 
worship, stopped there and. watched intently. When the 
` prayer was over he asked the Prophet what kind of worship 
it was. The Holy Prophet replied that it was the same 
as their great grand-father Abraham had practised. Abi . 
Talib himself would not adopt the ‘new practice; but. 
allowed them to go on with it with an assurance that none 
would stand in their way. 


f The spread of Islam is a M historical mystery. Its 
opponents claim that it was propagated by the sword. We 
shall discuss it in full later on in another part of this book. 
Here it would be advisable to consider one aspect of its 
progress. In its early days to embrace Islam was tantamount 
to staking one's life and property. Let us here see what 
type of men came over to it during this period. 


The early converts to Islam exhibit a few common. 
characteristics. Similarly those who opposed Islam possessed 
a few characteristics in common. Let us explain what 
we mean : 


l. Those who embraced Islam were generally men who 
had already been seeking Truth and were by nature 
virtuous at heart and pure and chaste in morals, 
for instance, Abū Bakr had been well-known for 
his chastity, piety, truthfulness and integrity. 


]. Al-Kamti of Ibn Athir, Vol. 11, p. 21 (S). 
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‘Uthman ibn Maz'ün was mystic-minded and had 
given up drinking long before the advent of Islam. 
After coming into the fold of Islam he wished to 
renounce the world, but the Prophet dissuaded him | 
from doing that. Suhaib was another .convert. He 
had been a disciple of *Abd Allàh ibn Jud'àn, who 
died a teetotaller, Abi Dharr was the sixth or the 
seventh among the early Muslim converts. He had | 
already given up idols and worshipped Allah, and said 

his prayers in any manner he could think of. When 

he heard of the Prophet he sent hís brother to Mecca | 
and met the Prophet who recited to him a few verses I 
of the Holy Qur’an. He returned home and told Abū | 
Dharr that he had met a person whom the Meccans | 
called an apostate, but he taught moral virtues, | 
and what he recited was not poetry but something | 
over and above that. He also told Abü Dharr that | 
his mode of worship was much like that of Abū Dharr | 
himself. Abū Dharr did not feel satisfied and he 
personally came to Mecca. A few words from the 
holy lips of the Prophet were enough to bring him 
to Islam. All his life helived detached from worldly 
concerns, He believed that one who amassed 
wealth was not a Muslim. Hence ‘Uthm4n sent him 
away from Medina in the days of his caliphate.' 


2. Some of the early Muslims had received their ‘ideas 
from the *AHNÀF" who had given up idol- 
worship and called themselves the followers of 
Abraham. Beyond that aphoristic confession, they 
had no clear conception of faith; they were still 
hankering after the light of Truth. One of them 


. The story of Abū Dharr is mentioned in the Sahih of al-Bukhari and 
of Muslim with a slight difference. I have borrowed from both 


leaviuy out details. 
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was Zaid already spoken of. Zaid died five years 
before Prophet proclaimed the Divine Mission, but 
his son Said was living. Sa‘id had known his 
father's sentiments. In the Prophet he found the 
long-awaited guide he was looking out for, the 
guide his father had sought and died seeking. 


3. Another common characteristic found in all the 
early converts was that none of them held a posi- 
tion of honour in the hierarchy of the Quraish. 
Most of them, like, ‘Ammar, Khabbab, Abū 
Fukaiha, Suhail and others, were such as would 
hardly be tolerated in the company of the 
honoured and the wealthy. When these poor 
Muslims entered the Haram with the Prophet, the 
Meccans used to say : “Are these the persons whom 
God hath favoured in preference to us`` ?' 


The idol-worshippers thought these converts deserved 
to be despised for their poverty ; but it was this poverty 
alone that helped them on to the wealth of True Faith. 
Riches had not deadened their conscience ; pride or arro- 
gance could not keep them back from the path of Truth, no 
fear of losing a place of honour among the custodians of the 
Ka*ba could deter them. Free from all worldly rust and 
dross, their hearts could immediately receive the light. 
That explains why the early followers of all other prophets 
have always been the poor and the indigent. The first 
converts to Christianity were the fishermen, and the 
associates of Noah were stigmatized by the non-believers in 
these words : “And we behold not any follow thee except 
the meanest of us by an immature opinion nor we hold in 


^52 


ou any excellence over us: nay ! we deem you aa liars”. 
À B y y 


|. The Holy Qur'an, 6 : 53. 
2. The Holy Qur'an, I1 v7. 
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We shall see later on what a staunch faith the early 
Muslims had. The severest atrocities, the most grievous 
tortures, the greatest allurements of wealth, in short nothing 
that the Quraish could inflict or offer could stagger them. 
In the long run the feeble hands of these very Muslims over- 
threw the thrones of the Byzantines and the Emperor of 
Iran. . 


For three years, all preaching went on strictly behind 
the curtain. But the sun having risen, the twilight was 
soon to turn into a full blaze ; and forth came the divine 
command : “Promulgate thou that which thou art com- 
manded".! And again a message ordained : “And warn 
thou thy clan and nearest ones"? 


The Holy Prophet took his stand on the top of the 
hillock of Safa and called to the Quraish. They assembled. 
Then he said, **Would you believe me if I were to tell you 
that a large army was coming from the other side of the 
mountain”? “Yes”, they all said, “You have never been 
known to have uttered an untruth”. “If so", said the 
Prophet, “1 tell you that unless you turn Muslims, there 
shall descend on you a grievous penalty". On hearing this, 
the, whole crowd, including Abū Lahab, an uncle of the 
Prophet, got highly offended and left.* 


A few days later the Holy Prophet asked ‘Ali to arrange 
for a feast. "This was in fact the first occasion when Islam 
was to be proclaimed. The whole family of ‘Abd al Mutta- 
lib was invited - Hamza, Abū Talib, ‘Abbas and all the rest. 
After the feast was over, the Prophet stood up and said 
that he had brought something that would provide for 
their welfare in this world as well as the hereafter. He 


l. Ihid., 15 : 94. 


2. Ihid.. 26 - 214. 
3. Al-Bukhart, Vol |I, p. 702, 
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further asked if there was any to help him shoulder this 
.onerous duty. A hush fell on all the assembly. All at 
once, ‘Ali stood up and said, “I am suffering from sore eyes, 
my legs are thin and feeble and I am the youngest of all ; 


” 1 


yet will I stand by you". 


For the Quraish it was a wonderous scene. Two indivi- 
duals of whom one was a mere boy of thirteen, were taking 
& decision to change the history of the world. The audience 
burst into a laugh. But Time proved that all that was a 
serious determination and a firm resolve. 

Now the number of Muslims was not negligible, they 
were more than forty. The Holy Prophet entered the 
Haram and openly proclaimed the Oneness of God. The 
unbelievers of ‘Mecca took it to be the worst sacrilege for 
the Haram. A serious disturbance was the result. The 
Meccans fell upon the Prophet from all sides. Harith ibn Abi 
Hala, the guardian of the Prophet, who was inside his 
house hastened to save him. Swords rose upon Harith and 
he was done to death. This was the first blood in the 
service of Islam that stained the earth.” 

OPPOSITION BY THE QURAISH AND ITS CAUSES 

Mecca was held high in honour only because of the 
Ka‘ba. The Quraish were the spiritual leaders of the 
Arabs, and were called the ‘‘Neighbours of God” and the 
Family of God, simply because they were the custodians 
and the key-bearers of the Temple. Consequently the 
Quraish had prospered, and had evolved a number of high 
offices and functionaries as detailed below? :— 


1. Al-Bukhari, al-Tabari in his history Vol. III, p. 117 and Tafsir 
Vol. IXX, p. 68 has reported it on the authority of Abdul-Ghaffar Ibn 
Qasim and Minhal ibn ‘Amr. The first is a Shi‘a and discarded 
fellow, and the second a non-conformist. The report is, on other 
grounds, too weak, rather concocted. 

2. Al-Isába, Article on Harith Ibn Abi Hala. 

3. Details are given in al-'Igd al-farid, Vol. II, p. 37. 
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Family holding | Office 


OFFICE 


HIJABA 


. 


RIFADA 
SIQAYA 


MASHWARA 


DIYA 
‘UQAB 


QUBBA 


SIFARA-wa- 


MUNAFARA. 


AZLAM-wa- 
MAISR. 


AMWAL 


The 


acknowledged 
following :— 


DUTIES 


Custodianship of the 


: Ka‘ba and keeping 


of its keys. 


Looking after the 
indigent pilgrims. 


Providing Water to 
the pilgrims, 


Counsel and Consul- 
tations, 


Deciding Blood- 
Money. 


Carrying of th 
Flag. : 


Pitching of tents & 
Command of Horse- 
men. 


Ambassadorial jobs 
and Deciding claims 
to nobler blood 
among the tribes. 


Interpretation of 
omens. 


Treasury. 


the office 


Family of 
Naufal. 
Banü Hashim 


Banü Asad 


Banü Taim 


Banü Umayya 


Banü Makhzüm 


Banü ‘Adi 


Banü Jumah 


Banü Sehm 


bearers in 
Prophet's 
time 


‘Uthman 
Ibn 
Talha. 


Harith Ibn 
‘Amir. 


‘Abbas. 
Yazid Ibn 


Rabi‘a 
Al-Aswad. 


Abi Bakr. 


Abu Sufyan 


Walid Ibn 
Mughira. 


‘Umar. 


Safwan Ibn 
‘Umayya. - 


Harith Ibn 
Qais. 


most prominent elders whose supremacy was 


all over Mecca at tlis time were the 


Aba Sufyàn, son of Harb, the latter was the comman- 


der of the Quraish in the battle of Fijar. 


Abū Lahab, who was an uncle of the Prophet. 
Abū Jahl, who was a nephew of Walid ibn Mughira and 


icc F m Ym 


the head of the tribe of Makhzüm, 
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Walid Tbn Mughira, who was the father of Khalid and 
was the wealthiest of the Quraish chiefs. 

‘As ibn Wa'il Sehmi, who was the father of ‘Amr. He 
was a wealthy and influential person with 
numerous children. 

*Utba ibn Rabi‘a, a very good natured and influential 
person. He was the father of Amir Mu‘awiya’s 
mother, Hind, 

Besides these. Aswad ibn al-Muttalib, Aswad ibn *Abd 
Yaghüth, Nadr ibn al.Harith ibn Kalda, Akhnas ibn 
Shuraiq al-Thadaft, Ubayy ibn Khalaf and ‘Uyba ibn Abi 
Mu'ait, were also reckoned men of influence. Here it must 
be remembered that the families of Hishim and Umayya 
were equally matched and had long been rivals and jealous 
of each other. 


REASONS OF OPPOSITION 


(i) It is a characteristic of barbarous and hot-tempered 
races to get extremely Infuriated when a muvement 
against their ancient traditions and convictions is 
set on foot. And their opposition is not merely 
verbal, blood alone can quench their thirst for 
revenge. Today India is a fairly civilized country, 
yet, at the least opposition to a popular belief of 
religious nature, feelings run high like wild fire. 
But for the strong hand and the administrative 

. efficiency of the present Government, human blood 
should have more than once drenched the Indian 
soil. The Arabs had been idol-worshippers for a 
long time past, the Ka‘ba, the monument of tho 
Khalil the iconoclast, was furnished with 360 idols— 
Hubal being the greatest. They were considered to 
be responsible for all the good and evil, according 
to them they caused rainfall, gave children, and 
brought success in the event of a war. God was 
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not there in the picture, or else existed as an 
important non-entity. ` 

(ii) Islam was up to give a death-blow to this state of 

affairs once for all. But this would as well mean a 
death-blow to the ascendancy and the dominant 
influence of the Quraish. Hence the (Juraish were 
deadly opposed to the new movement, the vehe- 
mence of each opponent’s hostility being propor- 
tionate to the magnitude of the loss he was likely to 
suffer. 

Harb ibn Umayya was the greatest chief of the 
Quraish, he had commanded the Quraish armies in the 
battle of Fijar. On his death Aba Sufyàn, his son, could 
not rise to this position for want of talent. Merit and 
influence transferred the leadership to Walid ibn Mughira. 
Aba Jahl was Walid’s nephew and a man of distinction in 
his own right. Abü Sufyan, though deprived of the 
supreme command was stil the chief of the Umayyads. 


Among the Hashimites Abt Lahab was the eldest and the most 
prominent. He was a real uncle of the Prophet. Of the tribe 


of Sehm, ‘As ibn Wa'il wasthe wealthiest person and equally 
rich in children. In short these were the persons who 
reigned supreme among the Quraish and who offered the 
toughest opposition to the Holy Prophet. The rest of the 
dignitaries, for instance, Aswad ibn Muttalib, Aswad ibn 
‘Abd Yaghüth, Umayya ibn Khalaf and ‘Uqba ibn Mu‘ait 
al Asadi were all their satellites, hence, among the enemies 
of Islam, their names are also conspicuous. 


The Quraish believed that prophethood, if conferred at 


all, must have been conferred on any of the chiefs of Mecca 
or of Ta‘if. The Qur'an says: “And they say : wherefore 
hath not this Qur'an been revealed to & man of the two 
cities (Mecca and Tà'if) who was great (in wealth and 


influence)’’.! 
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1. The Holy Qur'an, 43:31. 
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The Arabs regarded wealth and a large progeny as the 
most essential qualifications for chieftainship. Other un- 
civilized nations and races in the world, (including the 
Indians) have believed that a childless parent cannot enjoy 
the blessings of the next world. Such & man, the Hindus 
think, shall never attain to full salvation. In view of the 
essential qualification those, who merited leadership were 
Walid ibn Mughira, Umayya ibn Khalaf, ‘As ibn Wa’il al- 
Sehmi and Abū Mas‘id al-Thaqafi. The Holy Prophet 
was innocent of these merits; the profane hand of wealth 
had never touched him, and of his male children none had 
lived for more than a year or two. 


(iii) The Quraish had a hearty dislike for the Christians, 
- because Abraha (the ruler of Ethiopia) who had 
come to demolish the Ka‘ba had been a Christian. 

In preference to the Christians they had a soft 
corner for the Persians ; hence their rejoicing at the 
defeat of the Christian Byzantian at the hands of 

the Persians. The Muslims on the other hand 
grieved, and so the divine message consoled them in 
these words : “The Byzantians have been over- 


come : in a nearer land; and they, after the over- 
coming of them, shall soon overcome. In some few 


years. Allàh'sis the command before and after. . 
And on that day the believers will rejoice, In 
Allah’s succour. He succoureth whomsoever He 
willeth, and He is the Mighty, the Merciful".! 
Islam and Christianity had much in common, 
especially the common QIBLA. Even in Medina 
for quite à long time, they turned their faces 
towards [Jerusalem, ^ while at prayers. The 
Quraish had a notion that the Prophet wished to 
: establish Christianity. 


1. The Holy Qur'an, 30 : 1-5. 
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(iv) A mighty factor was the mutual jealousy of the 
tribes. Among the Quraish themselves, the Hashi- 
mites and the Umayyads were the most prominent 
branches, each pitted against the other. “Abd al- 
Muttalib by his wise and resourceful policy had 
turned the scales in favour of the Hashimites. But 
after his death none in his family wielded such 
influence. Abū Talib was not wealthy, while 
“Abbas who was rich was not generous. Abü 
Lahab was a bad character. For these reasons the 
Umayyads were gaining ground. The claim of a 
Hashimite to apostleship was to the Umayyads a 
triumph of their rivals. It was for this reason 
that the Umayyads opposed the Prophet more 
than any other family. Except Badr, all the wars 
waged against the Prophet were manoeuvred by 
Abi Sufyàn, the Umayyad, who invariably 
commanded the enemy forces in all the encounters. 


‘Uqba ibn Abi Muʻait, another member of this branch 
was bitterly hostile. It was he who had dropped the 
entrails of a slaughtered camel on the shoulders of the 
Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) while he 
was offering his prayers. 


Next to the Umayyads, the family that claimed equal 
Status with the Hashimites was the Bani Makhzim. Wald ` 


ibn Mughira was their chief. The members of this family 
with Mughira at the head were stubbornly hostile. Abü Jahl, 
who belonged to this branch, was once asked by Akhnas ibn 
Shuraiq to say whathe thought of the Prophet. He expressed 
himself in these words: ‘We and ‘Abd Manif (the Hashi- 
mites) have always been rivals. As they entertained guests 
so did we, as they gave blood-money so did we, and if they 
were generous we out did them; so we stood on an equal 
footing. Now the Hashimites claim prophethood; by God, 


| 
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we can never have faith in their prophet.! 


se 


(v) Another reason for this opposition was that the 
Quraish were living a highly immoral life. The 
highest dignitaries committed the meanest im- 
moralites. Abi Lahab, the most distinguished of 
the Hashimities, had stolen and sold off a deer- 
shaped figure of gold kept in the treasure house of 
the Haram?. Akhnas ibn Shuraiq, an ally of 
Banü Zahrah and one of the grandees of Arabia, 
was a tale-teller and a great liar. Nadr ibn Harith 
was also notorious for telling lies. Similarly other 
notable persons were addicted to one vice or other. 
The Holy Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be 
upon him) condemned idol-worship on the one 
hand, and attempted on the other to repress 
wicked living. This was a challenge to the prestige 
of the great. Verse after verse in the Holy Qur'àn 


denounced the evil-doers, and though it spoke in 
general terms, the people, however, knew who were 


the persons it alluded to : “Wherefore obey not you 
the beliers, Fain would they that thou shouldst be 
pliant, so that they will be pliant. And obey not 
thou any swearer ignominous a defamer, spreader 
abroad of slander, hinderer of the good, tres- 
spasser, sinner, gross, and therewithal ignoble. 
Because he is owner of riches and children". 
Elsewhere in the Qur'an we find these words : “By 
no means! If he desist not We shall seize and deal 
him by the fore-lock—A fore-lock lying and sin- 
ning".* 


Ibn Hisham, Cairo Edition, p. 107. 

An image of a deer made of gold had long been preserved in the 
Haram. Abū Lahab’s stealing it is mentioned by all the historians 
and so has Ibn Qaitaba mentioned in the Ma‘arif. 

The Holy Qur'an, 68:8, 14. 

lbid., 96:15, 16. 
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The tone might have possibly been milder, but the 
reckless life tbey had so long lived, their naughty Arab 
nature, and their pride in wealth, influence and leadership 
Would not let them make up, unless they were stung to the 
quick. "Their greatest grandees were addressed thus : “Let 
Me alone with him whom I created lonely, And for whom I 
appointed wealth extended. And sons present by his side. 
And for whom I smoothed every thing. And who yet 


coveteth that I shall increase; By no means! Verily he 
hath been unto Our signs a foe". 


This harangue had reference to Walid ibn Mughira, the 
uncrowned king of the Quraish, and was delivered by one 
who was destitute of all worldly rank and power. 

But the greatest cause of opposition at work with all the 
Quraish, nay with entire Arabia, was that Islam was 
attempting to annihilate the gods that had, for hundreds of 
years, answered popular prayers, and witnessed foreheads 
rubbed every day at their feet in reverent worship. bu 
these gods the Qur'an spoke thus: 


*Verily you and whatsoever you worship beside Allah 
shall be fuel for Hell thereunto ye shall go down."? 


REASONS FOR EARLY TOLERANCE 


In view of these causes, each of which was powerful 
enough to infuriate the Quraish, it was to be expected that 
the first call by the Prophet should have served as asignal for 
& bloody war. But we find the Quraish behaving with 
restraint. 'They could not help it for obvious reasons. 
Destructive civil wars had ruined them. After the battle of 
Fijàr they had got so fed up that they shuddered at the 
very idea of warfare. Tribal prejudice was strong enough 
to lead to along war for a single murder. Without any 


1. The Holy Qur’an, 74:11, 16. 
2. The Holy Qur'àn, 21 ; 98. 
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enquiry, the tribe of the murdered man was up in arms and 
would not be appeased until it had had its revenge. It 
was easy for the Quraish to think of killing Muhammad 
(peace and blessings of Allah be upon him); but 
they also realised that the Hashimites would take a 
vengeance, which would start a chain of hostilities involving 
all the Meccans. Again a good many Meccans had turned 
Muslims ; there was hardly a tribe one or the other of whose 
members had not embraced Islam. Ifthe new Faith was a 
crime, the culprit was not one, there were many and all 
could not be done away with. 


Several of the Quraish dignitaries were honest men. 
They were opposed to Islam not because of selfish motives 
but as a matter of principle, as they believed. They 
desired to see the matter settled peacefully.! In short 
when the Prophet openly invited people to the new religion 
and publicly condemned idolatry, some of the high-ranking 
Quraish went to Abü Talib and complained to him. Abü 
Talib sent them away with a soft word. But the cause 
of grievance persisted ; the Prophet would not desist from 
doing his duty. _ Another delegation approached Abū Talib. 
It consisted of the whole nobility of the Quraish, viz., ‘Utba 
ibn Rabi‘a, Shaiba, Abū Sufyan, ‘As ibn Hisham, Abū 
Jahl, Walid ibn Mughira, As ibn Wa'il and others. They 
told Abū Talib that his nephew (the Prophet) insulted their 
gods, labelled their ancestors as misbelievers and declared 
them to be fools. 


They asked him either to stand off, or to take up the 
gauntlet that one of them might be wiped off. Abū Talib 


1, Perhaps these were the people of whom the Qur’an speaks in these 
words: “And they prohibit others therefrom (from believing in the 
Qur’an,) and they withdraw therefrom (keep away from the Prophet— 
and cause him no harm. (Qur'an, 6 : 26) al-Isdba, article regarding 
description of Abi Talib on the authority of ‘Abd al-Razzaq. S. 
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realised the critical situation. The Quraish would no longer 
be tolerant, he thought, and single-handed he could not be 
a match for their combined power. He came to the Prophet 
and said, **My dear nephew, put not on me a burden that I 
am unable to bear". Humanly speaking, Abi Talib had 
been the sole supporter of the Prophet. He too was now 
found wavering. With tears in his eyes, the Prophet 
replied, “By God I swear, were these men to place 
the moon in one of my hands and the sun in the other, even 
then I will not give up. Allah will either bring my work to 
fruition or I shall be sacrificed”. There was an appealing 
note in his voice, Abi Talib was deeply moved and said 

“Go on and none shall do thee any harm".! 


‘The Prophet continued preaching as usual. The Quraish 
could not yet think of murdering him; nevertheless, they went 
on teasing him in every possible way. They littered with 
thorns the lanes where he passed, threw filth on him when 
he was busy with his prayers, and abused him to his face. 
Once the Prophet was offering his prayers in the Haram, 


when ‘Uqba ibn Mu‘ait flung a sheet of cloth round his neck - l 


and dragged him so forcefully that he fell on his knees. 
The Quraish wondered why he was bearing all these tortures. 
Average mind is prone to attribute self-denial and defiance 
of danger to nothing but love of wealth and position or 
fame and glory. At least the Quraish had that way of 
thinking. ‘Utba ibn Rabi'a came to the Prophet with a 
message from the Quraish, “Say Muhammad”, asked he, 
“What is it you should like to have? Would you be the 
chief of Mecca, or get married into a high family, or do you 
desire stores of gold and silver? We are prepared to 
go all lengths, even that Meccans should live as your sub- 
jects, only if you concede to refrain from this activity”. 

‘Utba was sure of his success. But in reply to all his 


— —M — —— 


Ibn Hisham, p. 89., al-Bukhari too has briefly mentioned this. 
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allurements, the Prophet merely recited the following verses 
from the Qur'an: “Say thou: are ye indeed those who 
disbelieve in Him who hath created the earth in two days, 
and set up unto Him peers? That is the Lord of the 
worlds......... Say thou: Iam only a human being like unto 
you only it is revealed unto me that your God is but One 
God, wherefore take the straight path unto Him and seek 


”°1 


forgiveness of Him”. 


*Utba returned, but he was not his previous self. He 
told the Quraish that what Muhammad (peace and blessings 


of Allah be upon him) rehearsed was not poetry, it was 
something above that. He also advised them to let him 
alone; if he succeeded and won over all the Arabs, it 
would be an honour to the Quraish; and if he failed, the 
Arabs would destroy him. But the Quraish did not agree 
to his suggestions. 


1. The Holy Qur'an, 41 : 6 and 41 : 9. 


HAMZA AND ‘UMAR EMBRACE ISLAM 


Hamza 


Among the Prophet’s uncles, Hamza was especially 
attached to him. He was only two or three years senior to 
him in age, and they had been companions in their boyhood 
days. Both having been suckled by Thuwaiba, he was also 
a foster brother of the Prophet; and though he had not 
yet embraced Islam, he would not object to anything that 
the Prophet did or said. Naturally fond of a martial life 
and interested in game, he used to leave his house early in the 
morning with his bow, and pass the day in sports. Towards 
evening when he returned, he would first of all pay a visit 
to the Haram and walk round it. The leading personalities 
of the Quraish used to assemble in the courtyard of the 
Haram like so many princes, each presiding over his own 
court. Hamza used to have an exchange of salutations 
with them and sometimes joined them for a while. 
Accordingly he was on friendly terms with all, and every 
one honoured him and respected him. 


The merciless tortures to which the Prophet was 
subjected by the Quraish were unbearable even to those who 
had no tie of kinship with him. One day Abū Jahl railed 
at him to the face in so abusive a language that a slave-girl, 
who had been standing by, could not keep it to herself, and 
reported the whole thing to Hamza when he returned home 
after the day’s hunt. Hamza was out of temper, went 
straight to the Haram with his bow in his hand, and told 
Abi Jahl that he had turned a Muslim. 
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-In the excitement of the moment, he announced his 
conversion out of love for the Prophet ; but when he was 
back.at home, he felt undecided. How was he to renounce 
the faith of his fathers? He pondercd for & long time. 
Ultimately, after much thinking he came to the conclusion 
that Islam was the only true religion. Two or three days 
later ‘Umar too embraced Islam. 

*Umar f ; 
‘Umar was twenty-seven years old? when the Prophet 
declared his mission. Islam was not an unheard of thing in 
*Umar's household, because of Zaid. . Sa-id, son of Zaid had 
been the first to cross over to Islam. Sa‘id had married 
‘Umar’s sister, Fatima; and she followed her husband, 
Another respectable member of this family Nu‘aim ibn ‘Abd 
Allah had also turned a Muslim. ‘Umar was long indifferent 
to Islam, but when he knew of theapostates in his own family, 
he was extremely enraged and showed an avowed hostility to 
the deserters. Lubaina was a female slave of his family, who 
had embraced Islam. ‘Umar would beat her mercilessly and 
then stop only when tired, saying he would take to it again 
after a little respite. Besides Lubaina he would not grudge 
a beating to any convert he could lay hands on. But once 
under the spell of Islam, these people knew no turning back, 
and with all his tortures, ‘Umar failed to reclaim a single 
person. Despaired in the end, he decided to slay the Holy 
Prophet. Girding his sword, he left for the Prophet’s place, 
while the angels in heaven might be saying: ‘There goe: at 
last the one that was desired". By chance he met Nu‘sim 
on the way, who noticed his angry face and asked him where 
he was going to. “To make an end of Muhammad", was 


1. Hamza's conversion has been described by almost all the buthorities, 
but the lagt incident I could find in the Raud al-unuf. 

2. I had described at length the conversion of ‘Umar iu my Al- Faráq. 
Here I have adopted it from the same with a few alterations in words 
and phrases, i 
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` the reply. “Why not mend your own household first”, 
said Nu'aim, “Your own sister and brother-in-law have gone 
over to Islam”. ‘Umar turned his steps back and made for 
the house of his sister. She was reciting the Qur'an when 
he arrived there. As she heard the sound of his steps, she 
stopped reading. But ‘Umar had heard her and enquired 
what she was reading. “Nothing to speak of", said the 
sister. “I know”, said ‘Umar, “Both of you are apostates". 
Saying this he closed with his brother-in-law. His sister ran 
up to his rescue, only to receive her share of blows, till she 
bled all over the body. But her love for Islam transcended 
all this. She said, “Umar, do what you can, but Islam in us 
is too deep-rooted to be pulled out". These words had a 
peculiar effect. He cast a loving glance at his sister, 
bleeding all over. His heart melted and he said, “Let me 
hear what you were reading’. Fatima brought out a 
portion of the Holy Qur'an and placed it before ‘Umar. 
‘Umar looked at it ; it read: ‘Whatever is in the heavens 
and the earth halloweth Him and He is Mighty, the Wise"! 
As he read a strange awe permeated his soul at every word. 
The moment he came to the words: “Believe in Allah and 
His apostle’’,? he broke out, “I stand witness that God is 
One and that Muhammad is His Messenger". 


That time the Holy Prophet was staying at the house of 
Arqam, which was situated at the foot of Mount Safa. 
‘Umar called at this house and knocked at the door. He 
had his sword with him, so the Companions hesitated. But 
Amir Hamza said, **Let him come, If he comes with a good 
intention ; it is okay : otherwise I will chop his head off 
with his own weapon". ‘Umar stepped in, the Holy Prophet 
himself advanced to him and holding him by the skirt said, 


1. The Holy Qur'án, 57 : 1. 
2. Ibid. 57:7, 
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“What brings you here, *Umar"?. The words of the 
Prophet made him tremble, and he replied in all sincerity 
that he had come to embrace Islam. **Allàh-o-Akbar" (Allah 
is Great) cried the Prophet and Companions followed in & 
voice so loud that the valley rang with the echo.! 

‘The conversion of ‘Umar turned a new page in the 
history of Islam. By that time the number of Muslims had 
risen to nearly fifty including the bravest of the Arabs, 
namely Hamza. Yet they could not openly perform their 
religious duties, and saying prayers in the Ka‘ba was utterly 
impossible. But now with ‘Umar having come into the 
fold of Islam, the whole position suddenly changed. He 
declared his Islam publicly. At first the non-believers were 
hard on him, but he faced them steadily; and ultimately 
offered his prayers with a congregation of Muslims in the 
Ka‘ba. Ibn Hishàm has related this incident on the 
authority of ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas'üd in these words: “When 
Umar embraced Islam he fought the Quraish till he offered 
his prayers in the Holy Ka'ba and we too said our prayers 
with him", 

The Sahih of al-Rukhārī also mentions that ‘Umar’s 
conversion caused a great hue and cry. By chance ‘As ibn 
Wa'il passed that way and asked what the matter was? 
The people told him that 'Umar had turned apostate. 
“What then", said *Ásibn Wa'il, “I take him under my 
protection", 


Muslims Subjected to Torture 

Firm determination, force of will and intense striving 
are the qualities that make a man and fetch him credit. 
However, these very virtues, when they work in the wrong 
direction, prpduce a monstrosity at once callous, beastly and 
blood-thirsty. 


l. Ansāb al-Ashraf of Baladhuri, Tabaçat of Ibn Sa'd, Usd al-Ghába, Ibn 
‘Asakir, al-Kamitl of Ibn Athir. 
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While Islam was thus making a slow headway, with the 
Prophet and the elder Companions under the protection of 
their tribes, the Quraish directed the entire storm of their 
fury against those poor Muslims who had no patrons com- 
mitted to protect them.: Some of them were slaves, male 
or female, others included the domiciled outsiders who had 
settled in Mecca one or two generations back; members of 
the powerless tribes that had no weight or influence formed 
a third group. The Quraish set about torturing them in a 
fashion so novel that to explore history for a precedent 
would be to depreciate the Arab record of unique inhu- 
manity. i 


It would have been an easy affair to sweep off the 
handful of Muslims with one stroke, and purge the land of 
the new revolutionary idea. But that would not appease 
their thirst for revenge. Had the Muslims been done to 
death while holding fast to their faith, it would have been a 
credit not so much to the Quraish as to the patience and 
perseverance of their victims. The Quraish might be think- 
ing that they could maintain their prestige only if these 
apostates could be brought back to their old faith. Or 
perhaps those ordeals were meant to test what manner of 
die-hards these converts were, and if they really deserved to 
be admired. 


Some of the Quraish were actually pained to find that 
the whole edifice they had taken centuries to build up was 
going to crumble down. Their ancestors were being insulted 
and the gods they had venerated were falling into disgrace. 
In utter despair they would lament the mental affliction that 
had seized a few unhealthy minds. To this category 
belonged ‘Utba, ‘As ibn Wa’il and some others, while Abū 
Jahl, Umayya ibn Khalaf and their followers felt it. more 


intensely. 
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Tortures Inflicted on the Muslims 


The Quraish, in short, let loose their fury in various 
forms of horrible torture setting up a record that should 
make men shudder. Just at mid-day they would catch hold 
of some helpless Muslims and throw them on the sand that 
burned like red-hot iron under the fierce Arabian sun. Then 
heavy stones were placed on their chests so that they might 
not be able to toss their sides, and the scorching sand was 
shovelled over their bodies. Sometimes their skins were 
burnt with heated iron and sometimes they were forced to 
remain under water. These atrocities were exercised upon 
almost all the helpless Muslims but the following were the 
chief victims: 


Khabbab ibn al-Aratt 


He belonged to the tribe of Tamim. In the days of 
paganism he had been enslaved and sold to Umm ‘Ammar. He ` 
embraced Islam, when the Prophet was staying at the house 
of Arqam and only half a dozen persons had by then been 
converted. The Quraish tortured him in various ways. One day 
burning coals were spread out on the ground and he was made 
to lie down on his back. A man planted his foot on his chest 
so that he might not be able to turn his sides. He was kept 
on the coals so long that the coals were reduced to ashes. 
Long afterwards, Khabbàb narrated it to ‘Umar, and 
uncovered his back to let *Umar have a look at the scars. 
It was all white like the skin of aleper.2 (Before Khabbab 
turned a Muslim, he had been a black-smith. His wages had 
sometimes been in arrears. On having embraced Islam, 
whenever Khabbab asked his customers to pay his dues, 

1. The Tabaqat of Ibn Sa‘d describes these incidents while giving 
account of Bilal and Suhaib, sin Ibn Sa‘d, Vol. III, desoription of 
Companions at Mecca. . 


-2, Ibid., Account of Khabbab. 
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these people told him that he would not get a single penny, 


unless he disowned Muhammad. “Never”, Khabbáb would 
331 


reply, “Until you die and come to life again). 
Bilal 


He is the Bilal known as the Mu'adhdhin (the 
announcer of the hours of prayer). He was an Abyssinian 
by birth and a slave of Umayya ibn Khalaf. At mid-day, 
Umayya made him lie on hot sand and place a heavy stone 
on his chest so that he could not turn. “Give up your 
Islam", Umayya used to say, “else you shall be suffocated 
to death". “AHAD, AHAD" (God is One) used to be the 
words he uttered under this torture. When Umayya found 
he was adamant, he passed a rope round his neck and 
handed him over to the urchins of the town, who dragged 


, him along the streets from one end to the other, while he 


stilluttered *AHAD, AHAD". 
*Ammar 


He was a resident of Yemen. His father, Yasir, had come 
tolive in Mecca. Abü Hudhaifa al-Mskhzümi married him to 
his slavegirl, Sumayya the mother of ‘Ammar. ‘Ammar was 
the fourth person to enter Islam. He was also made to lie on 
the burning sand and was beaten so mercilessly that he 


. became unconscious. His mother and father too were treated 


in a similar manner. 


His mother Sumayya, paid for hor Islam with hor life, 
being pierced through with a lance by Aba Jahl, 


Yasir 


He was *AmmAr'n father, lla waa likewalo tortured to 


death by the unboliovern, 


— - — oye eer 


1 The Sahth of «| Bukhari, Vol. H (8). p 009, 


Suhaib 


He is supposed to have belonged to the Byzantine 
territory, which is not a fact. His father, Sinan, was a 
governor of Ubullah (a place within the Persian Empire), on 
behalf of the emperor of Iran, and his family was settled at 
Mosul. Once the Byzantines invaded the area and along with 
others Suhaib was taken prisoner. Jie was brought up in 
Greek dominions and so he could not speak Arabic fluently. 
An Arab purchased him and took him to Mecca, where he 
was sold to ‘Abd Allāh ibn Judan who set him free. On the 
advent of Islam, he came to the Prophet (peace and blessings 
of Allāh be upon him) with ‘Ammar ibn Yasir and was 
persuaded to Islam. The Quraish tortured him till he 
was unconscious. He thought of migrating to Medina; but 
the Quraish would not allow, unless he left all his property 
at Mecca, to which he gave a ready consent. It was Suhaib 
whom ‘Umar asked to officiate as Imam when he was 
wounded by his assassin while at prayer. 


Abu Fukaiha 


He was a slave of Safwan ibn Umayya. He too had 
embraced Islam along with Bilal, . When Umayya came to 
know of it, he tied his legs with a rope and told people to 
drag him away and make him lie on the burning sand. 
On the way Umayya saw a dirty insect and asked Abū 
Fukaiha if it was his God. Abū Fakiha? replied, “Allah is 
our God, yours as well as mine". At this Umayya stran- 
gulated him so hard that the people thought he was surely 
dead. Once he placed on his chest a stone so heavy that 
his tongue protruded out of his mouth. 


1. Ibn Athir, Ta'dhib al-Mustud‘ifin. Ibn Athir says that ‘Ammar 
turned a Muslim, when the Prophet had moved to the house of Arqam 
and when the number of converts had risen to more than thirty. 

2, Abū Fukeiha and Abi Fakihs are both correct, 
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Lubaina 


She was a slave-girl of ‘Umar. ‘Umar used to beat her 
and stopped only when he was exhausted. He said, “I have 
stopped, not out of pity, but becauselam tired." She 
would reply with firmness, “If this will not persuade you to 
Islam, Allah shall take my revenge.’” 


Zinnira 
She too was a slave in ‘Umar’s family. ‘Umar, when 
he was a non-believer, used to beat her as hard as he could.. 


Abi Jahl once gave her such a sound thrashing that she lost 
ber eyes. 


Nahdiya and Umm ‘Umais 


These two were also slaves who patiently suffered the 
severest torture for their conversion to Islam. 

The first of the many meritorious acts of Abü Bakr was 
that he saved many of these friendless victims. Bilal, 
`Aimr ibn Fuhaira, Lubainà, Zinnira, Nahdiya and Umm 
*Umais were all purchased by him at enormous prices and 
then set free. i 

These were the persons who had to undergo the 
severest physical torture at the hands of the Quraish. 
There were others who were subjected to comparatively 
milder chastisement. 


‘Uthmān, a man of advanced age and ample fortune, 


was bound with a rope and thrashed by no other than his 
own uncle, for he had turned a Muslim.? 


Abü Dharr, the seventh convert announced his conver- 
1. ‘Umar had not till then been converted. 
2. The Tabaqat, description of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan. 
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sion in the Ka'ba and the Quraish plied him with blows till 
he lay prostrate on the ground.! 


Zubair ibn al-‘Uwwam, who is the fifth Muslim, used to 
be wrapped up in a mat by his uncle, who then made him 
inhale smoke.? š 

Sa‘id ibn Zaid was a cousin of ‘Umar. When he em- 
braced Islam, ‘Umar had him bound with ropes.? 


All these types of torture, horrible and barbarous as 
they were, could not make a single Muslim swerve from the 
‘right path. A Christian historian has rightly} remarked : 
“The Christians would do well to recollect, that the 
doctrines of Muhammad created a degree of enthusiasm in his 
followers which is to be sought in vain in the immediate 
followers of Jesus, and that his religion spread with a 
rapidity unexampled in that of the Christians. In less than 
half a century it became triumphant in many great and 
flourishing empires. When Jesus was led to the Cross, his 
followers fled, their enthusiasm forsook them, they left him 
to perish; and if they were forbidden to defend him, they 
might have remained there to comfort him, patiently setting 
at defiance his and their persecutors. The followers of 
Muhammad, on the contrary, rallied round their peraecuted 
prophet, and risking their lives in his defence made him 
triumph over all his enemies,” I 


MIGRATION TO ETHIOPIA 


(5th Year of Prophethood) 
When the tyranny of the Quraish had continued long 


Al-Bukhar:i. 

Riyad al-Nudra, by al-Tabari. 

Al-Bukhari, p. 1,027. | 
Apology for Muhammad, by Godfrey-Higgins, Urdu translation, 


Bareilly edition, pp. 66 & 67 (English version, pp. 143 & 144. - 
Translator). 
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enough with unabated fury, the Prophet of Mercy directed 
the faithful Companions to migrate to Ethiopia. Ethiopia 
had long since been a seat of commerce for the Quraish; 
and they already had a knowledge of the conditions 
there. Arabs called its ruler the Negus,! and he was famous 
for his justice. 


Those who had devoted their lives to Islam could bear 
any tyranny without losing their patience; but in Mecca 
they found it impossible to practice their religion freely. 
Till then none could recite the Holy Qur'an aloud in the 
Kaba. ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas'üd on embracing Islam dec 
lared that he would perform this perilous duty. He was 
advised not to do so, but he paid no heed to his counsellors. 
He went to the Haram, and at the spot known as the 
Station of Abraham, began to recite verses from the 
chapter AL-RAHMAN. The unbelievers who fell upon him 
from all sides slapped him on the face ; but he did not stop 
till he had recited all that he had sesnivéd to do, and then 
returned home with a bruised face. Even Abū Bakr who 
could stand a comparison with any other dignitary of the 
Quraish in status and position could not read the Holy 
Qur'an, aloud. That is why he was once ready for migration. 


Migration had another advantage. Wherever these 
Muslims would go, Islam would automatically shed its ight 


there. With the approval of the Prophet, eleven men 
and four women migrated to Ethiopia as the first batch. 
Their names were : 


1. The Ethiopian Negus was Arabioised into NAJASHI. Negus ia 
Ethiopian language means a king. The personal name of NAJASE 
was As-Hama. See al-Bukhiri, chapter, “Death of NAJASRI". S 


2. Al-Tabari, European Edition, p. 1118. S. 
3. The Sahih of al-Bukhari, chapter, Migration to Medina. S 
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1. *Uthmàn ibn ‘Affan with his wife Ruqayya, daugh- 
ter of the Holy Prophet. 


2. Abü Hudhaifa ibn *Utba and his wife, named 
Sahla. His father, *Utba, was the well-known 
chief of the Quraish, and a staunch infidel; so 
Hudhaifa had to leave his house. 


3. Zubair ibn al-‘Awwam. He was a cousin of the 


Prophet and is well-known as one of the Compa- 
nions. 


4. Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umair. He was a grand-son of Hashim. 


5. ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn “Auf. He is a well-known 
Companion and supposed to be one of the Ten 
Muslims declared entitled to Paradise. He belonged 
to the tribe of Zuhra and so was related to the 
Prophet on the maternal side. 


6. Aba Salama al-Makhzimi (Ibn “Abd al-Asad) and 
his wife Umm Salama (bint Abi Umayya), who after 
her husband's death was married to the Prophet. 


7. *Uthmàn ibn Maz'ün Jumahi. He is a well-known 
Companion of the Prophet. 


8. ‘Amir ibn Rabi‘a with his wife, Laila. He is one of 
the earliest Muslims and fought at Badr. *Uthman 
during his caliphate appointed him the governor of 
Medina when he himself was going on pilgrimage.! 


9. Abü Sabra ibn Abi Ruhm. His mother Barra 
was an aunt of the Prophet He was one of the 
earliest Muslims. Ibn Hajar, in his al-Işãba has 


1, Al-Isába. 


- 
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—"' that he had migrated to < ae in the 
second batch. 1, 


10. Abü Hatib ibn ‘Amr.’ He 3 — in the battle of 
Badr. : Al-Imàm al-Zuhri has remarked that he 
was the first to migrate to Ethiopia (al-Isaba). 

ll. Suhail ibn Baida’. l 


12. 


‘Abd Allāh ibn Mas'üd. He is a well-known Com- 
panion and one of the legists.. 


These men migrated i in the month of Rajab in the fifth 
year of the prophethood. When they reached the port they 
found, by chance, two merchant vessels setting sail for 
Ethiopia. They were lightly charged and each had to pay 
only five Dirhams. When the Quraish heard of their depar- 
ture, they followed them to the port, but the victims had 


1. Authorities differ regarding the number and the names of the first 


batch of migrants to Ethiopia.. Iba Ishaq has mentioned ten names. 
Regarding “Abd Allah ibn Mas'üd, he has remarked with certainty 
that he went to Ethiopia in the second batch (vide Fath al-Bàri, Vol. 
VII, p. 143). Al-Wagqidi has given the number as eleven for he had 
included Sabra and Abi Hátim both; while Ibn Ishaq includes one of 
them. The mistake committed by al-Waqidi was that he mentioned, 
the number. to have been eleven but when enumerating them he 
recorded twelve names, i.e., he included ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘id 
(Zurqàni, ‘Ala Mawahib, Vol. I, p.314). Ibn Hajar has pointed out 
this mistake by al-Waqidi (vide Fath al-Bari, Vol. VII, p. 143). Ibn 
Sa'd too has given the same names as al-Waqidi (vide Ibn Sa'd; Vol. I, 
p.130). Ibn Saiyyid al-Nàs on the authority of al-Zuhri has men- 
tioned the names of twelve; instead of Zubair he has mentioned the 
name of Salit Ibn ‘Amr (vide ‘Uyun al-Athar, Vol. I, p. 115). Some 
other historians who mention the number to be twelve give the names 
of Hatib ibn Harith and Hashim ibn ‘Amr instead of Hatib ibn ‘Amr 
and Suhail ibn Baidà' (Zurgáni, Vol. I, p. 314). Similarly among the 
female. migrants som» include the name of Umm Kulthüm, the wife 


of Sabra and Umm Aiman, the nurse of the, Prophet—Sulaiman 
Nadvi. 
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already escaped. 

Historians generally believe that the migrants were 
only those helpless persons who had no supporters. Buta 
glance over the list reveals men of every class. There was 
*Uthmàn who belonged to the Umayyads, the most influen- 
tial family. Others like Zubair and Mus‘ab were the kinsmen 
of the Prophet ‘Abd al-Rahmàn ibn ‘Auf and Abū Sbara 
too were by no means men of ordinary status. Hence there 
is a strong probability that the tyranny of the Quraish was 
not limited to the friendless alone; it hit the great and the 
highly connected equally hard. Curiously enough the 
names of those who were the worst victims and who were 
made to lie on burning coals, like Bilal, Yasir, ‘Ammar and 
others are‘not to be found in the list. Perhaps in their , 
extreme poverty, they could not afford the expenses of a 
journey, or probably those agonies of love were & source of 
pleasure which they could not deny to themselves : 


* My soul rests comforted under thy tyrannies; 
Yet I wail and weep to think, 

Lest others should know of the soothing pleasure that a 

wound from thy arrow brings to me." 

Under the Negus these Muslims had a peaceful living. 
The Quraish fumed and „fretted at the news. Ultimately 
they decided to send a mission asking the Negus to turn out 
their criminals. ‘Abd Allah ibn Rabia and ‘Amr ibn al- 
“As (the future conqueror of Egypt) were selected for the 
purpose. They were provided with most valuable gifts 
for the Negus and for every one of his courtiers.” Thus 


1. Al-Tabari gives all this detail. ` 
The Musnad of Ahmad, Vol. 1, p. 202. S. 


.9. Ibn Hishám has mentioned that the most precious gift the Meccans 


gave in those days consisted of hides and skins. From other books 
too itis proved that the merchandise of the Meccans who traded 
with Syria and other territories consisted of hides. Musnad of Ibn 
Hanbal too corroborates it...Musnad Ahl Batt. 


NENNT 
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richly equipped they set out for Ethiopia. Before waiting 
upon the Negus, they met the priests at the court and 
piled them with presents. They told them that some silly 
heads in their city had invented a new religion, that they 
had turned them out of their town and they had come to 
Ethiopia ; they would put the matter before the king next 
day, and wanted their support. Next day these ambassa- 
dors repaired to the court of the king and requested him to 
hand over their culprits to them. The courtiers supported 
them. The Negus sent for the Muslims and asked them 


what new religion they had invented that was opposed both 
to Christianity and to idol-worship. 


The Muslims chose Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib, brother of “Ali, 
to speak on their behalf ; and he said, “O, King, we were 
an ignorant people, worshipping idols, eating carrion and 
indulging in sexual pleasures. We teased our neighbours, 
a brother oppressed his brother, and the strong devoured 
up the weak, At this time a man rose amongst us, who had 
already been known to be truthful, noble and honest. This 
man called us to Islam ; and taught us to give up worship- 
ping stones, to speak the truth, to refrain from blood-shed 
and not to defraud the orphans of their ptoperty. He taught 
us to provide comfort to our neighbours and not to bring 
a slander against chaste women. He enjoined upon us to 
offer prayers, observe fasts and give alms. We followed 
him, gave up polytheism and idolatry and refrained from 
all evil deeds. It is for this new idea that our people have 


become hostile to us and compel us to return to our old . 


misguided life.” 


The Negus asked Ja‘far to recite to him some- 
thing of what had been revealed to their Prophet. Ja‘far 
recited a few verses from the SORA (Chapter) Maryam 
(Mary). Negus was. touched and tears flowed from his 
eyes. He said, “By God, these words and the Bible both 
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` reflect the light of the self-same candle.” Then he turned 
to the ambassadors and said, “You may go back, I will 
never hand over these helpless refugees". The next day 
‘Amr ibn al-‘As again sought audience of the king 
and told him that he did not perhaps know what the 
Muslims believed about Christ. Negus again sent for the 
Muslims to answer this question. They were sorely 
perplexed. If they denied Jesus being the son of God, 
Negus, a Christian, might take offence. But Jafar decided 
to speak the truth whatever the consequences. 


In short the Muslims reached the court. The Negus 
asked them to state their convictions concerning the son of 
Mary. Ja‘far said, “Our Prophet has told us that Jesus was 
a servant of Allah, His Messenger and His word”. The Negus 
picked up a piece of straw from the ground and said 
“By God, Christ was just as much as you have said, not 
greater than that even by this piece of straw".! The 
patriarches in the Court resented and one could hear 
the snore of their nostrils. But the Negus did not care 
and the delegation returned unsuccessful.” 


Al-Mustadrak of al-Hakim, Vol. II, p. 31, S. 


'2. Margoliouth has taken great pains to discover a very subtle and 
muoh far-fetched reason for the migration of the Muslims to Ethiopia. 
He says: “Muhammad found that he could not cope with the 
Quraish. He had already heard that Abraha al-Athram, who had 
come to demolish the Ka‘ba, had been an Ethiopian. Now he 
decided to make a common cause with the Negus so as to invite 
him to attack Mocca. In doing so his aim was to shatter the power 
of the Quraish. For this object he sent his men to Ethiopia under 
the guise of migration. But later on he thought that if the Negus 
conquered Mecca, he would retain it for himself ; and he would gain 
nothing. For this reason, later on he changed his mind.” These 
assertions are merely baseless. 


Margoliouth has doubted Ja‘far’s speech on the ground that the 
Nogus did not know Arabic Language. But in the first place the 


- 
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Shortly after, the Negus had to face an invasion and 
the king went out to meet the enemy in person. The 
Companions held consultations among themselves and 
decided that one of them should go there and keep them 
informed, so that if necessary they might go to the help of 
the Negus. Zubair, though the youngest, offered his 
services, and with the help of à water-skin crossed the river 
Nile and reached the battlefield. They prayed for the 
success of the Negus; and in a few days Zubair returned 
with the news that the Negus had won.! 


The number of Muslim migrants in Ethiopia was at 
least eighty-three. But their days of peace in that country 
were numbered. A news went abroad that the unbelievers 
of Mecca had embraced Islam. Most of the Companions 
therefore, set out for Mecca ; but on approaching’ the city 
they came to know that the rumour was baseless. Some of 
them turned back and others made a secret entry. 


This report appears in the Annals of al-Tabari and in 
some other works on history and may possibly be a fact. 
Bat the reason why such a rumour got currency is stated 
as follows: “Once the Prophet was offering his prayers 


—- language spoken in Ethiopia is akin to Arabic and in those days the 
people in Ethiopia understood Arabic easily. Secondly in courts 
interpreters were readily available, as reported in connection with 
the dialogue between the Emperor of Constantinople and Abü Sufyan 
(Al-Bukhari, Chapter, The Beginning of Revelation). (S. Nadvi) 

1. All these details are given in the Musnad of the Imam ibn Hanbal, 
Vol. I, p. 202. Ibn Hisham too has given details. Al-Tabari and 
Ibn Sa'd have not given the dialogue between the Negus and Ja'far. 
Imam ibn Hanbal and Ibn Hishàm have quoted this on the 
authority of Muhammad ibn Ishaq, Abū Bakr ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
Ibn al-Hàrith, Ibn Hisham al-Makhzümi and Umm Salama. All thesc 
narrators are trustworthy. The last one, Umm Salama was herself 
in Ethiopia with her previous husband Abi Salama.  Al-Ya'qübi, 
the historian, too has mentioned it in detail, 
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in the Ka‘ba, when the unbelievers too were there. The 
Prophet recited the verse : “WA MANAT AL-THALITHAT 
AL-UKHRA" (And Manat, the third, is the last) and 
Satan made him utter the words: *TILK A AL-GHARANIQ 
AL-‘OLA, WA INNA SHIFA-ATUHUNNA LA TURTAJA' 
(These are the exalted idols whose intercession is accept- 
able to God). The Prophet then made a prostration 
and the unbelievers did the same. (Here the last portion 
of this report which is to the effect that once, with the 
exception of a few unbelievers, all the human beings and the 
Jinnies made a prostration with the Holy Prophet is 
correct, as is reported in the Sahih of al-Bukhari, Chapter, 
Commentary on SORA al-NAJM. S). The rest of this story 
is evidently an absurd myth that deserves no comment. 
Most of the great traditionists, for instance al-Baihaqi, Qadi 
‘Iyad, al-‘Aini, al-Mundhiri and al-Nawawi have declared 
it to be false and fabricated. But unfortunately many 
traditionists have recorded it with reference to the chains 
of its narrators. Among them more commonly known are : 
al-Tabari, Ibn Abi Hatim, Ibn al-Mundhir, Ibn Mardauyah, 
Ibn Ishaq, Misa ibn ‘Uqba and Abū Ma'shar. It is all 
the more strange that Ibn Hajar, a recognized authority on 
traditions insists on the truth of this report and says :? 
“As we have mentioned above, three of its chains of 
narrators satisfy the conditions requisite for an authentic 
report. These reports are however, all *MURSAL" 
traditions, and those who believe the “MURSAL” traditions 
may argue on their basis." 


— 


l. Al-Zurqani, ‘Ala Mawahib, the Shifg’ of al-Qadi Iyàd and al-'Aini, 
commentary of al-Bukhari and Nir al-Nibras. Al-Nawawi says, 
“Nothing in it is correct. Neither is it authentically reported nor 
does it stand to reason".  Al-'Aini too has pressed his opinion in 
Similar words. 

2. Vide al-Mawahib Ladunniya and Al-Zurqani Chapter of Migration 
to Ethiopia. 

3. Al-Zurqani, ‘Ald al-Mawáhib, Vol. L, p. 330. 
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We know the fact that unbelievers, whenever the Prophet 
recited the Holy Qur’an, set up a noise, interposing sentences 
of theirown. The following verse of the Qur'an refers to 
this mischief : *And those who disbelieve say : hearken not 
unto this Qur'an and babble thercin, haply you may 
overcome".! It was usual with the Quraish that, while making 
a TAWAF (walking round the Ka‘ba) they recited words : 
“By Lat and ‘Uzza and the third god Manat, they are the 
exalted ones and their intercession is expected (to be helpful)". 
When the Prophet was reciting the foregoing verses from 
SURA al-NAJM, some Satan from amongst the non-believers, 
might have interpolated the additional words in the same 
tone, and the unbelievers at a distance might have taken 
them to be the words of the Prophet. Later on, we may 
suppose, the report was talked over among the Muslims, when 
some one possibly may have explained it saying that a satan 
(meaning a mischief-monger) had perhaps said those words on 
behalf of the Prophet. Hence the report in passing from 
one to the other, came to be altered into the aforesaid 
version that Satan put these words into the mouth of the 
Prophet. It being a popular belief that Satan could make 
a person speak out what he desired, this version was taken 

` as correct. This is not a mere guess of ours; the early 
research scholars held similar views. In the Mawahib 
we find: “Some say that while reciting the verses of the 
Qur'an the Prophet came to the verse ‘And Manat the third 
and the last’, then the unbelievers expected the Prophet 
would next say something against their idols and so they 
ir:mediate!y put up a shout sub-joining the words already 
‘stated to those recited. by the Prophet. They had often 
advised one another not to listen to the Qur’an and to 
create a confusion. Or the word '"SHAITAN" here means 
a wicked fellow of satanic nature". 


1. The Holy Qur'ün, 41 : 62. 
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Those who returned from Ethiopia had to bear atthe . 
hands of the Quraish far greater torture than before ; and 
they were obliged to migrate a second time. This time it 
was not easy.to fly, for the Quraish now put in their way 
every conceivable obstacle.  Nevertheless,. about one 
hundred Muslims managed to leave for Ethiopia, where they 
settled. When the Prophet. had shifted to Medina, many: 
of them returned immediately ; others who were left there 
were called back by the Prophet in the 7th year of the Hijra.! 


The oppressive measures of the Quraish were not 

. limited to the helpless and the poor. The tribe of Abi Bakr 
was a powerful and respectable branch of the Quraish ; and 
Abü Bakr had quite a good number of friends and 
supporters. Yet he found the place. too hot for him and 

. eventually decided on going over to Ethiopia. He had reached 
. Birk al-Ghimad (a place at a distance of five days journey 
from Mecca in the direction of Yemen,? when he met with 
Ibn Abi Dughunna, the. chief of the tribe of al-Qara. He 
asked Abi Bakr where he was going to. Abū Bakr told 

` him that his people. would not let him live in peace, so he 
wanted to go to some out-of-the- -way place where he could 
devote himself to the worship of Allah. “No”, said Ibn Abi 

` Dughunna, “It cannot be permitted that a man like you 
. Should be driven out of Mecca. I offer you my protection.” 
Abü Bakr returned with him to Mecca where Ibn Abi 
Dughunna met all the leading members of the Quraish and 

` said, “Do you turn out a man who is hospitable to strangers, 
helps the needy, provides sustenance to -his kinsmen and 
I comes to their aid when in trouble ?" . To this the Quraish 
replied that Abii Bakr could live provided he ‘offered his 


1. All this detail is given in the Tabagat. Some tiir have not 
mentioned this second migration. i 

2. Al-Zurqani, “Ala Mawahib, Vol. I, p.334. Second Ethiopian 
migration, 
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prayers silently, as his loud recital of the Qur'an misled . 


their womenfolk and children. Abü Bakr observed this 
condition for a few days, but later on constructed a small 
mosque near his own housc, and there he devoutly recited 
the Qur'an aloud, with tears flowing from the depth of his 
tender soul while reciting.: Women and children heard him 
and felt impressed. The Quraish complained to Ibn Abi 

` Dughunna who told Abü Bakr that he would not be responsi- 
ble for his safety if he did that. Abū Bakr said that Allah 
was enough to save him and that he no longer required his 
protection ` 


Shi‘b Abi Talib 
(Seventh Year of Prophethood) 


The Quraish could see that despite their obstructive 
efforts the progress of Islam had continued. Men like 
Hamza and ‘Umar had gone over to the Prophet; the Negus 
had given them shelter and dismissed the Meccan agents 
and the number of Muslims had been gradually increasing. 
They now decided to put the Prophet and ‘his family in a 
state: of siege and excommunication till they were all done 
away with. With this end in view, a pact was drawn up, 
to which each tribe was a party. It was to the effect that 
none should have marital ties with Bani Hashim, or do 
any selling or buying with them; and none was to associate 
with them or allow any provision to goto them. This was 
to continue till the Prophet’s family handed him over for 
execution.? The pact was reduced into writing by Mansür 
ibn *Ikrima: and was hung on the door of the Ka‘ba. 


Thus forced, Abü Talib with the whole of the family 
l. Al-Bukhàri, chapter on Hijrah or Migration. 
2. This treaty has been mentioned by al-Tabari, Ibn Sa'd and others. 
But the words “till the family handed over Muhammad for execu- 
tion" are mentioned in the Mawahib Ladunniya alone, 


7 sam rirmi 
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moved to a mountain cave known as SHI‘B Abi Talib. 
There they spent three years, out-cast and cut off. These 
days went very hard with them and very often they had to 
feed on the of leaves TALH or plantain. Reports from the 
Companions that they had to be content with plantain leaves 
for food pertain to this period of Ostracisation. The Imam 
al-Suhaili, in his book Raud al-Unuf has dealt at length with 
this period. Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqgqas reports that one night he 
came by a dry piece of hide, which he washed with water, 
then roasted it on fire and ate it crushed in water. 


‘Ibn Sa‘d records a report that the unbelievers were 
delighted to hear the cries of hungry children. Some, 
however, were not so heartless, and felt pity. One day 
Hakim ibn Hizám, a nephew of Khadija, sent her a little 
wheat through a slave. Abü Jahl intercepted the man on 
the way and tried to seize the despatch. By chance Abu 
al-Bakhtari happened to arrive there. Though a non- 
believer, he was moved to pity and said, “Abü Jahl, why do 
you cross the path of a nephew sending some food to his 


aunt." 


Continuously for three years the Prophet and his family 
faced these troubles. In the end his enemies took pity of 
their own accord, and made a move to annul the alliance. 
Hisham al-Makhzümi, a kinsman of the Bani Hashim and a 
man of distinction in his own tribe, had been occasionally 
supplying provisions to these pleople in secret. One day he 
went to Zuhair, a grandson of ‘Abd al-Muttalib through a 
daughter, and said, “Why Zuhair, does it please you to eat 
and drink and enjoy life in every way while your maternal 
uncle (Abū Talib) is getting not a single grain of corn?” 


1, This was a mountain pass and was a hereditary property of Bani 
Hashim. 
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“What can I do single-handed?” said Zuhair, “Let one 
man come forward to stand by me, and with my own hands 
I will tear to pieces that cruel document.” “1 shall be with 
you", said Hisham, and both went to Mut'im ibn ‘Adi. 
Al-Bakhtari, Ibn Hishàm and Zam‘a ibn al-Aswad also lent 
their support. Next day the party entered the Haram ina 
body. Zuhair addressed all those present in these words, “O 
Meccans ! Is it fair that we are enjoying all sorts of comforts 
while the Bani Hashim have neither food nor drink? By 
God, I will not rest till this cruel pact is torn to pieces." 
“None can touch this agreement", was Abū Jahl's retort. 
“You lie", interrupted Zam‘a’ “It had not met our consent, 
when it was being drawn up.” Immediately Mut‘im ibn 
‘Adi stretched out his hand and tore that document. Now 
Mut‘im ibn ‘Adi ‘Adi ibn Qais, Zam‘a ibn al-Aswad, Abi al- 
Bakhtari, Zuhair and others put on their arms and went to 
the Bani Hashim to fetch them from the pass.' According 
to Ibn Sa‘d this took place in the year 10 of Revelation. It 
was in this year that the Mi‘raj (Ascension) took place, 
details of which are given in the third volume of this book. 
This year also it was made obligatory to say prayer five 
times a day. 


Death of Khadija and of Abu Talib 


(10th Year of Revelation) 

On return from the mountain, the Prophet had hardly 
passed a few days in peace when Abū Talib and Khadija 
both died. He paid his last visit to Abū Talib when he was 
dying. Abi Jahl and ‘Abd Allah ibn Umayya were already 
there. The Prophet asked Abū Talib to recite the credo of 
Islam (LÀ ILAHA ILLALLAH-U-MUHAMMAD-UR-RASOL 
ALLAH), so that he might bear witness to his faith in the 


— 


1. Ibn Hisham, al-Tabari and others give details of this incident. The 
last part is reported only by Ibn Sa‘d. 
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presence of Allah. Abū Jahl and Ibn Umayya expostulated 
with Abi Talib and asked if he was going to turn away 
from the religion of “Abd Al-Muttalib. In the end Aba 
Talib said that he was dying with his belief in the religion 
of *Abd al-Muttalib. Then he turned to the Prophet and 
said that he would have recited that creed but he feared lest 
the Quraish should accuse himof the fear of death. The 
Prophet said that he would be praying to Allah for him 
till He forbade.! This is the version of al-Bukhàri and 
Muslim. „Ibn Ishaq says that while dying Abū Talib’s lips 
were in motion. ‘Abbas who was till then a non-believer, 
put his.ear to his lips and then said to the Prophet 
that he was reciting the KALIMA the Prophet- had 
wanted of him.? It is on account of these conflicting 
reports that there is such a great difference of opinion 
regarding the Islam of Abū Talib. But as the version 
of al-Bukhàri is generally considered to be more trust- 
worthy, the traditionists hold him to have died an 
unbeliever. 


But from a traditionist’s point of view this report of 
al-Bukhàri is not worth-taking as reliable because the last 
narrator is Musaiyyab who embraced Islam after the fall of 
Mecca, and was not himself present at the time of Abi Talib’s 
death. It is on this account that al-*Aini in his commentary 
has remarked that this tradition is MURSAL. The chain 
of narrators mentioned by Ibn Ishaq includes men like 

. ‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ma‘bad and ‘Abd Allah ibn 
‘Abbas, both of whom are reliable. But in this version too 
one of the intermediary narrators is missing ; hence both the 


1. The Sahih of al-Bukhari, chapter on Funeral. The last sentence has 
been taken from Muslim and not from Al-Bukhart. 

2. Ibn Hisham, Cairo Edition, p. 146. 

3. Al-Aini, chapter, JANA‘IZ or Funeral, Vol. IV, p. 200. S. 
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versions are of equal merit.! 


Abü Talib had made great sacrifices for the Prophet 
none can deny that. He would even sacrifice his own 
children for his sake. For his sake he had exposed himself 
to the odium of the whole country, and for his sake he 
had passed years in a state of siege, suffering starvation as 
an exile, unprovided with food or drink. _ Will all this love, 
sacrifice and devotion go unrewarded ? 


Abū Talib was thirty five-years senior in age to the 
Prophet. The Prophet had a great love for him. Once Abū 
Talib was taken ill, the Prophet went to see him. Abū Talib 
asked him why he did not pray to his Allāh, Who had sent 
him as His messenger, to cure him. The Prophet prayed 
for him and he got cured. Abi Talib then said to the 


1. HereI do not agree with this view of Shibli. The narrator of al- 


Bukari is Musaiyyab who was a Companion. Though he himself 
was not present at the time, yet he must have heard it from some 
other Companion. The MURSAL reports whose narrators are Com- 
panions are reliable. In the version of Ibn Ishaq, the report.has a 
broken chain and the man left out in the middle is not known to have 
been a Companion. Hence we cannot regard them both as equal in 
merit. 


Moreover, in support of the narration of Musaiyyab there is a 
report narrated by “Abbas (which precedes the one mentioned above 
in the original book of al-Bukhari) in which “Abbas is reported to 
have asked the Prophet what his uncle had gained for having 

` Supported and saved him and for having always fought his enemies. 
The Prophet said that he was in the fire of Hell only upto his ankles, 
though its torment sometimes reached his brain. The Prophet further 
remarked that had he not been there, he (Abü Talib) would have been 
in the bottom of Hell. This means that ‘Abbas himself knew that 
Abu Talib had not died a Muslim, Another report of similar content 
is there narrated by Abu Sa'id Khudri and that too is mentioned in 
the Sahih of al-Bukhari, story of Aba Talib. S. 
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Prophet, “Allah does really respond to thy prayers.” 
*Yes" said the Prophet, “Allah should respond to your 
prayers too, should you but respond to His behests.’”! 


Shortly after the death of Abū Talib Khadija also 
breathed her last. Some sources state that she died before 
Abū Talib. Anyhow, the two persons who had shared the 
Prophet’s sorrows and given him support were taken 
away. The faithful companions had to pay their own scores. 
This was the worst time in the history of Islam; and 
the Prophet himself called it the year of sorrow.’ 


Khadija died in the month of Ramadan in the tenth 
years of prophethood, at the age of sixty five. She was 
buried at a place known as Hajün and the Prophet himself 
laid her in the grave. Funeral prayers: had not been 
ordained till that time.? ` l - 


Abū Talib and Khadija having passed away, the 
Quraish had none to fear. They started a merciless harrass- 
ing with impunity. Once while passing along a street, the 
Prophet had his head soiled with dust by a villain. He came 
home in this condition. His daughter, came up with water 
to wash his hair ; and as she washed, tears flowed from her 
eyes. “Weep not, daughter", said the Prophet, ‘‘Allah 
will save thy father." 


Having lost all hope ofa response from the Mec'lans, 
the Prophet thought of moving to al-Ta’if and preaching 
there. Al-Ta'if was the home of wealth and power. The 
‘Umair family, headed by three brothers, ‘Abd Yalil, Mas‘id 
and Habib dominated all the tribes. The Holy Prophet 


1, Al-Jsabu fi Ahwāl al-Sahába, Account of Aba Talib. 
2. Mawahib Ladunniya. 
3. Ibn Sa'd mentions these facts. 
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Went to them and invited them to Islam. The replies given 
to the Prophet by these three were regretable in the extreme. 
One said, *1f God has sent you as His messenger then it 
means He is rending asunder the curtain of the Kaba”, 
and the second said, “Could not God find any one else to 
be His messenger” ?, while the third one remarked, “In any 
case I cannot have a talk with you. If you are true; a talk 
with you will be an act of insolence, if not, then you are not 
worth talking to." l 

These wicked persons did not stop there, they set the 
rabble of the town to ridicule him. The scoundrels of the 
city flocked from all sides and stood in lines on both sides 
of the road. When the Prophet came along they pelted 
his feet with stones so that his shoes were filled with blood. 
His bleeding feet compelled him to sit down, but his per- 
secutors would pull him up by the arm and make him 
stand; and as he moved onward, stones were showered again, 
to the accompaniment of abusing and clapping.! Ultimately 
the Prophet sought refuge behind the trailers of a vineyard. 
It belonged to ‘Utba ibn Rabia, who, though an infidel, 
was by nature a gentleman. He saw the Prophet 


in such a plight, and through his slave, named “Addas, 
sent him a bunch of grapes on a tray. In this journey Zaid 
ibn Hāritha had accompanied the Prophet.? 


1. These details are given in the Mawāhib Ladunniya on the authority 
of Misa ibn Uqba. See also al-Tabari and Ibn-Hisham 

2. How strange that the same incident is seen in different lights by 
differene eyes. Margoliouth, (God forbid) has attributed this trip to 
Tà'if to the short sightedness of the Prophet (peace and blessings of 
Allah be upon him). He says that Ta’if was near .Mecoa and under 
the direct influence of the Meccans. Its gardens and groves belonged 
to the Meccan chiefs and these chiefs were on frequent visits to Ta’if. 
When all the Meccans were his enemies, why should he hope friendly 
treatment from these people. On the other hand Sir William Muir 
says that it was his strong conviction and his self-confidence that 
made Muhammad visit the place all alone and preach Islam there, 
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Having left al. T2'if, the Prophet reached Nakhla and 
stayed there for.a few days. Then he came to Hira and 
sent word to Mut'im ibn *Adi asking him if he could extend 
his protection to him. It was the Arab tradition not to 
refuse shelter even to enemies, when requested. Consequently, 
Mut'im promised protection and ordered his sons to go to 
the Haram armed with their weapons. The Holy Prophet 
entered Mecca with Mut'im on his side on a camel. Near 
the Haram, Mut'im announced aloud that he had given 
shelter to Muhammad (peace and blessings of Allah be upon 
him). Then the Prophet entered the Haram and offered 
his prayers. After this he came to his house, Mut'im 
and his sons escorting him under drawn swords.! 


Mut'im died an unbeliever before. the battle of Badr. 
Hassan, & poet among. the companions, wrote an elegy on 
his death which has been quoted by al-Zurqàni,; with the 
comment that the conduct of Mut'im on this occasion un- 
doubtedly deserved appreciation. But it is doubtful whether 
the Muslims of the twentieth century, who claim to 

. have more love for Islam than Hassan and al-Zurqàni ever 
had, wil approve it. 


VISITS TO THE TRIBES 


It had been the Prophet’s rule to visit and invite to 
Islam the tribes that came for the Hajj (pilgrimage) and 
Stayed outside Mecca. Moreover, various fairs were held 
at different places in Arabia to which tribes came from 
far off places. To these fairs he would go and explain 
Islam. : 


1. Ibn Sa'd, p. 142. Details have been added from Mawahib Ludunniya, 
whioh are borrowed from Ibn Ashe. Strange that Ibn Hisham has 
ignored these facts. 


2. Al-Zurgàni, Vol. I, p. 616. 
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Some of the better known of such fairs of which we 
read in history, were *Ukšz, Mijanna and: Dhu'l - Majàz, the 


first named being a national Olympia for the literary talents ` 


of Arabia. ; nae 


Prominent among the tribes of Arabia were, the Bana 
‘Amir, the Maharib, the Fazara, the Ghassan, the Murra, 


Bana Hanifa, Sulaim, the ‘Abs, Bani Nadr;-the Kinda, - 


the Kalb, the Harith ibn Ka'b, the ‘Adhruh, the Hudha- 


rima. The Prophet: visited each of them. But wherever 


he would go, Abii Lahab was sure. to follow, and whenever 


the Prophet addressed the people, Abi Lahab was sure 
to raise a cry saying: “This man has turned apostate and . 


` tells lieg."7 


Banü Hanifa were settled in Yamāma. Their reply to. 


the Prophet was couched in the bitterest words.” Musailima, 
the great liar who later on proclaimed ‘himself a prophet, 
was the chief of this tribe. ` en 


When the Prophet paid a visit to the tribe of Banü 


Dhuhl Ibn Shaiban, Abū Bakr ` was- also ‘with him and he 
said to Mafraq, “Have you heard ‘of the appearance of a 
: prophet ? Here he is!" Mafraq turned to the Prophet 
. and said, “Brother of the Quraish, what do you teach ? 
(En Haha Illal Allāh) “Allah 'is one", replied the Prophet, 


“and I'am His Messenger." Then he recited these - 


verses : *Say : thou come, I shall recite what your Lord 
ha‘h fordidden unto you : associate not aught with Him and 
show kindness unto the parents, and slay not your offspring 
- for (fear: of) want—We it is who shall. provide for you and 


` ——— M — 


“1. Ibn Sa'd namos all these tribes. ; 
: 2. Al-Mustadrak of Hakim, Hyderabad, Vol I. p. 15,8. 
^" 3. Ibn Hisham, ^ -` Raia: TUN 
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them—and qpproaoh | not indecencies whatsoever is open 
there f and whatsoéver is concealed, and slay not any one 
, whem Allah hath forbidden‘except for justification. Thus 
He enjoineth you that haply ye may reflect.” . 


- The chiefs of this tribe were Mafrüq, Muthanna and 
‘Hint ibn Qabisa, and they were all present on this occasion. - 
They admired the verses, but felt that it would be a sign of 
credulity fo give up the religion of their ancestors. They 
also pointed out that they'owed allegiance - to the Emperor 
of Iran and were by treaty bound not to acknowledge any. 
other as their master. The Prophet appreciated their candid- 

‘ness and said that Allah would himself arrange for thé ` 
` progress of His faith.? 


On the occasion of his visit to the tribe of the Banü 
‘Amir, à man known as Buhaira ibn Farràs, heard his 
atidress and remarked, “Given this man, I can make the 
whole of Arabia subservient to my will.” Then he asked 
the Prophet, “If we support you, and you overcome your š 
enemies, shall then power pass to us after you." The Prophet ` 
“replied that it rested with Allah. “Then”, said he, “you 
.. mean we should make ourselves the butt ‘for all Arabs and E 
E waa on see others in power. We do not want that.” : | 


THE PROPHET TORTURED 


ET was this activity of the Prophet that accounts for 
the intense opposition by the Quraish. | They were 
determined to torture him till he gave up his preaching. ` 
It was an unfortunate circumstance that all his neighbours - 

` were the MEN chiefs of the Quraish, for example Abü Jahl, 


Di The Holy Qur'an; 6: 151. i f 
: 2. Raud al-anaf, as quoted by Qāsim ibn Thabit. i 
. 8. Al-Tabari, Vol. III. p. 1205. S. 8 
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Abü Lahab. Walid ibn Mughirah, Umayyah. ibn Khalaf, 
Nadr ibn Harith, Aswad ibn ‘Abd Yaghüth, ‘Uqbah ibn Abi 
Mu‘ait, Munabbeh: ibn Hajjij, Hakim ibn Abi al ‘As—and 
these happened to be his greatest enemies.! They covered 

. With thorns the lanes he passed through ; when he offered 
his Prayers they mocked at him ; when he lay prostrate, 
they would bury him under the dead entrails of a camel; 
they would pass a sheet of cloth round his neck ¿nd then 
drag him so hard that his neck was bruised.? His spiritual 
` magnetism was termed sorcery, and his claim to prophethood 
Sheer insanity. As he went about the urchins of the town 
follówed him in groups; and when he recited the Qur'an 
sioud at Prayers, they abused the Qur’an, the man to whom 
it was revealed and also Allah who had revealed it?, 


Once he was offering his Prayer in the Haram, when ` 


the chiefs of fhe Quraish were also there. “I wish”, said 
Abi Jahl, “Some one could fetch the bowels of a camel 
with all the filthy mass and fling it over Muhammad.” 
*Uqbah volunteered his services and fetched the garbage, 

. Which he flung over the neck of the Prophet, and the 
Quraish danced in glee, jostling and pushing one another. 
Some one informed F&tima, a child five or six years of age. 
In filial love she ran: up to the Haram, removed the mass 
and rebuked and cursed *Uqbah.* 


| Whenever the Prophet addressed an audience in public, : 


Abü Lahab who was always shadowing him would 
simultaneously continue crying that he was lying. A 


Ibn Sa‘d, Vol, I., p. 134. 
Musnad of Imam Hanbal, Vol. I., p. 302. 
` Sahih of Bukhari, p. 686. 


Ibid, Chapter “Purification” » Sahth Muslim and Zurqëni Vol. 
I, p. 294. 
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Companion. reports that once the Prophet visited the fair 
of Dhul Majaz and making his way into the crowd asked 
them to declare “there is no god but Allāh.” Abū Jahl 
was then throwing dust over the Prophet, and saying, ` 
“Don’t be misled, he wants you to give up worshipping Lat 
and 'Uzza,"! The *. -tures sustained by the Prophet at Ta'if 
have already besu . scribed. | 
` Once the Prophet was offering his —— in the Haram 
when ‘Uqbah roped his neck with a sheet of cloth and 
pulied at it. Abü Bakr happened to come in. He. held 


the Prophet by the shoulder and freed him from *Uqbah's ` - 


grasp. Then he said to ‘Uqbah, “You kil a man who . 7 
merely says that Allah is One.”2 ` 


` Those most actively hostile to the Begins and 
incessantly at work against him have been named in the 
Fabagat Ibn Sa‘d as follows: Abū- Jahl, Aba Lahab, 
Aswad ibn ‘Abd Yaghüth, Harith ibn Qais ibn ‘Adi, Walid 
ibn Mughirah. Hakim ibn Abi al-‘As, Umayyah ibn Abi 
Khalaf, Abü Qais ibn Fakih ibn al-Mughirah, Zuhair ibn Abi 
. Umayyah, Sa’ib ibn Saif, Aswad ibn ‘Abd al-Asad, ‘As ibn. 
: Sa’id ibn al-‘As, ‘As ibn Hashim, ‘Uqbah ibn Abi Mu'ait, 
Ibn al-Asda’, ‘As ibn Wa’il, Nadr Harith, Munabbeh ibn ` 
Hajjaj, Hudhali, ‘Adi ibn Hamra’. All these were townemen 
of the Prophet and most of them were men of ` wealth. and ^ 
influence. : 


This is, no doubt, a painful and sad Pew but "o 
strange. In the history.of man there is no instance when a 
revolutionary message has been given a willing hearing. 


Noah had to face the barbarity and the disdain of his people ne l 


for hundreds of years. Greece was the first school of ` 
. civilization ‘in the world ; yet in this very home of learning - . 


- Musnad of Imám Hanbal, Vol. IV, p. 63. 
x . Bukhari, ds dus “Sufferings of tho inpia and Companions at 
. Mecca. 
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Socrates had to drink his cup of poison. Whatever the . 


Quraish did was therefore nothing extraordinary in the usual 


course of events. But the thing that claims attention i is what: 


the Prophet did in return. 


Socrates died of the poison. Noah tired of the 
opposition prayed for a devastating deluge which brought 
ruin to a vast area of the world. But the role of the Holy 
Prophet (peace aud blessings of Allah be upon him) excelled 


all these. Khabbāb ibn al-Aratt, when he could no longer : 


bear these tortures at the hands of the Quraish, requested 
the Prophet to pray for a curse. The Prophet turned red 
-with anger and said, “There have gone men before us 
whose heads were sawed and bodies rent asunder, yet’ they 


did not flinch from duty. Allah shall help me to achieve my . 


mission and a time shall come when a camel rider shall 


travel from San‘a to Hadramaut and have none. to fear.” — 


Did not this Prophecy come true to the letter T a 
Medina and the Ansar? (The Helpers) 


The sun shines the brighter at a distance, ilg scent of ` 
the rose comes the sweeter away from the garden. Islam _ 


rose in Mecca, its rays illumined the horizon of Medina. 


2 The original name of Medina was Yathrib. When the 


.?; phet took his abode there, its name was ‘changed to 
MADINAT al-NABI" or the city of the Prophet, later on : 


shortened into Medina. 


The cjty had been there for a very ag time. The: 


Jews had settled there long ago. They had grown in number 


— —M M M — e 


1. Bukhari, Chapter "what the Prophet suffered at the hands of the 
infidels during the pagan days.” i 


2. The geneplogy of the Ansar and other details are given in Wafa 


` al-Wafa, Vol. I, pp. 116-152, 


Le 
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and the neighbouring areas had passed into their possession. 
In Medina and round about it they had built small castles 
to reside in.! 


The Ansar were originally the inhabitants of Yemen 
and belonged to the tribe of the Banü Qahtan. The famous 
flood known as the ‘Iram Flood, drove them out to Medina. 
The Ansar at Medina were descended from two migrant 
brothers named Aus and Khazraj. The Jews had been 
supreme in Yathrab when this family migrated to that 
place, and they had held sway over all the surrounding 
areas, Immensely wealthy and highly fortunate in the 
number of their offspring, they had branched off into 
twenty-one tribes, whose settlements were scattered over a 
wide area. For some time the Ansar kept aloof, but later 
on, borne by the Jewish power and influence, entered into 
an alliance with them.” . For a long time this alliance 
continued. But the Ansar families, too, multiplied in course 
of time and gained mi nenas, and the Jews found it prudent 
to break off. 


A Jew chief vina Fityün, was eo — and 
required every maiden to share his lustful bed before her 
nuptials. The Jews had. yielded to. this ignominy, but 
when it came to the Ansar, they. revolted. In those days 
the chief of the Ansar was a man known as Malik ibn *Ajlàn. 
His sister was going to be married. On the eve of marriage 
she came out of the house and passed before her brother, 
Malik without a veil. Malik felt ashamed, went inside the 
house. and admonished her.. **Yes", retorted the sister, 
“but what is to follow tomorrow shall surpass all this.” 
Next day according to the custom, the sister went to the 
house ‘of Fityün adorned as a bride. Mālik accompanied 


1. Further research on the Jews will follow later on. 
2. The tribes that swore help and corperation between themselves were 
called Halif or allies. 


» 


`~ 
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her disguised as one of the female attendants. There he 
managed to kill Fityün and fly to Syria. Here the 
Ghassānides were ruling with Abū Jabillah as their chief. 
‘He heard of the evil ways of the Jews and came to Medina 
with a large force. He called the Ansar chiefs and 
honoured them with robes and presents. Then he invited . 
the Jew leaders to a feast and got each of them killed by 
treachery. The power of the Jews was thus shattered and 
the Ansar gained ascendancy. 


Now the Ansár also built a number of castles and Fonte 
around Medina. For a considerably long time Aus and . 
Khazraj remained allied and united; but true to the old . 

. Arab tradition, they were led at last to bloody battles by ` 
tribal feuds and dissentions. The last one, known in Arab . 
history as the battle of Bu‘ath was so fiercely fought that | 
each side lost all the warriors of note. The Ansar were 
now 80 weak that they sent a deputation to. the Quraish to 
seek their alliance. But Abū Jahl nipped these efforts in 

Idol-worshippers as the Ansar were, yet, as `a result of ` 

their contact with the Jews, they had heard. something 


. about prophets and sacred books, and, though rivals in a 


way, they acknowledged the intellectual superiority of the - 
.Jews. The Jews had schools’ in Medina" called BAIT 


E "al-MADARIS (they have been mentioned by this name in 


: Bukbari)', which were teaching Torah. The illiterate 
. Ansar were. naturally . impressed by the intellectual. 


superiority of the Jews. Parents, when their ohijdren died 
early would take a vow to turn the next issue a Jew if he | 


lived. The Jews: generally believed that anew prophet ` © 


was to come, an idea that had been made familiar to the 


" Ansar too by contact. 


— — — — À —À 


1. Bukhari, Vol. II, p. 1027. : 
2. . Vide i hopper of the Qur'an discpssing the verse “LA IKRAHA . 
FI AL DIN. 
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-One of the Ansar, named Suwaid ibn S&mit, was a good 
poet and a good warrior. He had come by a copy of the 
Maxims of Luqmàn which he thought to be an inspired 
book. Once he went to perform the Hajj pilgrimage. The 
Prophet heard of his coming and went to see him personally. 
Suwaid read out some of the maxims ‘from his book. The 
Prophet told him that he had something better than what — 

` he had read out. Then the Prophet read out a few verses 
of the Holy Qur'àn and Suwaid listened lost in admiration.! 
On his return to Medina he died in the battle of Bu'àth, 
practically a Muslim by conviction. Suwaid was a good 
poet and a good warrior and skilled.soldier. Such a person 
called: *KAMIL" by “the Arabs, and so was Suwaid.? 


His inclination tawaxda Islam recommended the new faith 
to the Ans&r. 


In the battles fought between the Aus and the Khazraj, 
the Aus were defeated. Their leaders came to Mecca to 
seek an alliance with the Quraish. They included Ayas ibn 
Mu‘adh. The Prophet heard of their coming, went to 
them and recited some verses of the Holy Qur'àn. On 
hearing him, Ayas said to his companions, **By God, this 
is better than what you have come for." But the leader 
of the^delegation, Abü al-Haith, hurled pieces of stone a* 
the face of Ayas and ‘said, “We did not come for ;his." 
Soon after came the battle of Bu‘ath and Ayas was kiled 
before the Prophet’s migration to Medina. It is said tuat 
he was repéating “Allahu Akbar" at the timé of death.? 


1. Ibn Kathir, al-Bidayah wal Nihayah, Vol. II, p. 147. 
. 2. In Ibn Hisham we find mention of Suwaid. For more details see 
- Raud al-Anaf - Isabah too speaks of him though with some difference . 
in his lineage and no mention of the Maxims of Luqman. In Tabari i 
too Suwaid's account is given with his couplets, vide p. 1207. 
3. Tabari and Isabah both have recorded it in detail. Isabah also 
says that Bukhari’s Tarikh Kabir contains an account of Ayas, 
(al-Bidayah wal Nihayah, Book ITI, p. 148 S). 
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THE FIRST CONVERTS FROM 
AMONGST THE ANSAR 


As mentioned above it: was the Prophet’s practice to pay 
visits and preach Islam to the chiefs of various tribes when 
they came for the Hajj. .n the month of Rajab, the 10th 

year of the prophethood, the Prophet went to several tribes. 
Near ‘Aqabah, a place where now is situated the mosque of 
‘Aqabah, he saw some men belonging to the tribe of 
Khazraj. The Prophet asked them their names and of the 
tribes to which they belonged. They replied that they 
belonged to the Khazraj.. The Prophet invited them to 
Islam and recited a few verses of the Qur'àn. His listeners 
looked at each other and said, “Beware, let not the Jews 
have precedence over us in this matter." Saying this they 


all embraced Islam. There were six! men and? their names? 
were: 


This conversion of the Medinites to Islam for tho first time is 
mentioned [by the historians as the Bai‘at al-Ula. This heading 
becomes a source of ambiguity for the readers, when iu other books 
(like Mustadrak, Vol. II, p. 624 and Ibn Kathir, Hashiygh Fath 
al-Bayan, Vol. IX, p. 443) they find that the Bai‘at ‘Aqabah al-Ula 
broáght twelve converts. Owing to these conflicting reports some 
historians while giving details of the Baiat ‘Aqabah al-Thaniyah 
have mentioned the number to have been twelve and some have held 
it to have been seventy three. 


2. In fact the Medinites who were the first to embrace Islam and whqse 
number was six or eight should be mentioned not under the Bai'at 
‘Aqabah al-Ula, but under the heading “The First Ansar Converts” ; 
while the Bat‘at ‘Agabah al-Ula must refer to the conversion of the 
eleven or twelve persons who visited the Prophet in the following 
year (Sirat Halabi, Vol. II, p. 8). ‘Ubadah ibn Sámit has definitely 
stated, “We were eleven who embraced Islam in the ‘Agatah 
al-Ula in the following year” (Mustadrak, Vol. II, p. 62+,Hyderabad 
Edition). In this statement ‘Ubadah ascribes the Bai‘at ‘Agabah 
al-Ula to the next year and states that these were eleven. This 


means that the earlier conversions are not included in 'Aqabah 
al-Ula, =J} 
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Abū: al-Haitham ibn Tihan (also eee as 
Taiyyihan). 

Abi Umama As‘ad ibn Borah s He was the first to die 
among the Companions of the Prophet, i.e., in the 
first year of Hijra. 

‘Auf ibn Harith : He was killed in the battle of Badr. 

Rafi‘ ibn Malik ibn *Ajlàn: Whatever portion of the 
Qur'àn had so far been revealed, was entrusted by 
the- Prophet to him. He died in the battle of 


Uhud. 

Qutaibah (also read as Qaitabah and Qatibah) ibn ‘Amir: 
He was present at all the Bai‘ats and was killed in 
Yamama. 


Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Rabbab: He was other than 
the famous companion, Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
‘Umar. He took part in the battle of Badr.! 


+3. Those who describe all the first conversions of the Ansar under the 
Bai'at ‘Aqabah al-Ula break it up into three incidents of which the 
second was sworn by eleven; and tke third by seventy three 
persons, all the three having taken place on three Hajj occasions 
successively with the interval of a year intervening. Those who 
deal with the first conversions under a separate heading, -namely 
“The Beginning of Islam Among the Ansar’, have called the eleven 
men's Bai'at, Bai'at ‘Aqabah al-Ula and that of the seventy-three . 
Bas‘at ‘Aqabah-Thaniyah (vide Khamis, Vol. I, pp. 300, 316 & 317 
and Zurqani ‘Ala al-Mawahib, Vol. I, pp. 362 and BB). 8. ^ 


1. All these details of incidents are to be found in every hank of history. 
We have taken all these details from Zurqānī, as in this book the 
various view-points of different writers have been collectively 
described. The number of these persons has been given eight by 
some. As‘ad ibn Zurārah and Abū al-Haitham are said to have 
embraced Islam earlier. Ibn Sa‘d has mentioned this in Tabagat, 
Vide, Tabagat, Vol. IlI, Chapter of Ansar, p. 24. Waqidi says that 
Zurarah had embraced Islam when he had visited Mecca long before 
this incident, 
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BAI‘AT ‘AQABAH AL-ULA 
(1ith year of the Prophethood) 
[The First Fealty of ‘Aqabah] 


Next year twelve persons came from Medina and 
embraced Islam at the hands of the Prophet. They also 
asked the Prophet to send some Muslims in order to teach 
them Islamic laws. The Prophet sent Mus'ab ibn. ‘Umair 
for this purpose, Mus‘ab was the grand-son of Hashim ibn 
‘Abd Munāf and one of the earliest converts. In the battle 
of Badr he was the flag-bearer of the Muslim army. At 
Medina he put up as a guest with Asad ibn Zurarah, a man 
of wealth and status in the town. It was his daily routine 
to call at each house and recite the Qur'án and invite men 
: to Islam. Every day witnessed one or two fresh conversions. 
Gradually Islam had entered every house from Medina to 
Quba excepting a few families like Khatimah, Wa'il and 
Waqif. Ibn Sa‘d in his T'abaqát has recorded these events 
in detail, l I 


Sa‘d ibn Mu‘adh was the Chief of the Aus. His hold on 
his people was great, the whole tribe being at his beck and 
call for anything. Mus‘ab went to him and invited him to 
Islam. At first he expressed a dislike of the new faith. 
Mus‘ab recited a few verses of the Qur’in and the adamant 
heart melted. His submission to Islam meant the embracing 
of Islam by the whole of the tribe. 


Next year seventy-two men attended the Hajj. In 
secret, without letting their fellow pilgrims know, these 
men came to the Prophet at a place known as Mina 
(‘Aqabah) and plighted to him their faith in Islam. On 
this occasion ‘Abbas, who had not embraced Islam upto 
that time was present with the Prophet. He addressed 
these men in these words, “O men of Khazraj, Muhammad 
(peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) is highly loved 
and honoured by all his family, and we have always 
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shielded him against his enemies. Now he intends to live 
with you. Tell us if you can support him with life and 
limb ; if not, let us know now." “One of them, Bara’ 
said to the Prophet; *We have been born and bred as 
soldiers...". He wanted to add something more when 
Abi al-Haitham cut him short saying. “O Prophet of 
Allah, we are on good terms with the Jews. After this 
pledge, we shall have to break off with them. It is possible 
that you may leave us and retire to your native town when 
you are in power." The Prophet smiled and said, “Nay, 
my blood is your blood, you are mine and Iam yours." ` ` 


From this group the Prophet selected ^ twelve 
promulgators or preachers whose names had been proposed . - 
by these people themselves. Out of them nine belonged to 
the tribe of Khazraj and three to the Aus. Their names 
are given below : | | 

]. Usaid ibn Hudair: His father. had been. the | 

commander of the Aus in the battle of Bu'ath. - 

2. Abū al-Haitham ibn Tihan. . ` 


5. Satd iim Khaithama: He waa Killed inthe batie 
of Badr. 


4. As'ad ibn Zurara: He led the congregational 
, prayers. - 
. Sa‘d ibn Rabi: He was killed in the battle of Uhud. 

6. ‘Abd Allah ibn Rawaha: He was a famous poet and 
was killed in the battle of Mütah. . 

7. Sa‘dibn‘Ubada: A famous and honoured Companion. 
In the Thaqif Bani Sa‘ida he was the first to claim 
caliphate for himself. l 

8. Mundhar ibn ‘Umair: He was killed in the battle 
of B?r Ma‘iinah. l mE 

9. Bard’ ibn Ma’rir; In the Baat of ‘Aqabah he was 
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"the spokesman of Ansar. He died before the 
migration of the Prophet. 


10. ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar: He was killed in the battle 
`of Uhud. f 


ll. ‘Ubadah ibn al-Sàmit: He was a famous Companion, 
and has quoted many traditions. I 


12. Rafi’ ibn us e He was ‘killed’ in the battle of 
:: Uhud. 


The pledge taken by the Prophet from ‘ives men im 


` to keep away from polytheism, theft, idolatry, infanticide 


and false imputations. They also took an oath not to 


- disobey the Prophet, when asked to.do anything good.! . 


When the Ansar were giving pledge, Sa‘d ibn Zurara stood 
up and said, “Fellow tribesmen, do you understand what such 
& pledge means? It is.a declaration of war against all 
Arabs and non-Arabs, nay’ against all: mankind.” “Yes”, 
came the unanimous rejoinder, “with a iba we pledge 
our word.” 


The twelve who had been selected as tlis promulgators 
or preachers (Nagib) were the leading personalities. of their 


. respective tribes and their coming into the fold of Islam 


meant the acceptance of Islam by all their. tribesmen., In 


` the morning this was known to the Quraish ; and they came . 


to the Ansar. and remonstrated. The unbelievers who had ` 
accompanied the Ansar knew nothing of this conversation 
and of their entering into a covenant ; and they replied to ` 
the Quraish that it was all baseless, . for they must have 
known it, if it- "were a fact. : 


. l. This is ae of Bukhàri. Otherbooks of Sira say that this 


condition was added on the occasion of the Bai'at al-Ula. The last ` 
Bai’at according to these books was taken that the Ansar would ` 
defend the i life. 
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Now Islam found a safe haven in Medina and the 
Prophet allowed the Companions to migrate to that town. ` 
The Quraish came to know and tried to put obstacles in the 
way. But the Companions managed *to leave secretly. 
Gradually a large number of the Companions were gone to 
Medina. The Prophet, Abi Bakr and Ali were left at 
Mecca, with some others who were too poor to afford the 
expenses of a journey. The following verses of the Qur'an 
refers to these people: “Except the weak from amongst 
the men and the women and children who have not in 
their power the means nor can they find a way (to escape), 
so these, it may be, Allah will pardon them: and Allah is 
Pardoning, Forgiving.’”! 


1. The Qur'an, 4: Buku 14. 


` HIJRA (MIGRATION) 
(First Year of Hijra) 


When the call to Truth was answered only by sabre- 
rattling on every side, Providence ordered the Muslims to 
seek refuge in Medina, the city of peace. But so faras the 
Holy Prophet, the real target of the enemy fury was per- - 
sonally concerned, he still waited for an express command. 
Influential converts to Islam living near about Mecca offer- . 
ed their services to protect him. The tribe of Daus was in 
possession of a strong fort; its chief Tufail ibn ‘Umar 
offered his fort to the Prophet, if he chose to migrate there. 
But the Holy Prophet refused.! A man from the tribe of 
Bani Hamdan made a similar suggestion promising that he 
would consult his tribesmen and finalise the offer next 
year? But Divine Will had reserved this privilege for the 
Ansàrs alone. In a dream the Holy Prophet was shown a 
green and beautiful place that was to be his future abode.. 
It was thought the dream pointed to either the city of 
Yamama or that of Hijr; it proved to be the city of: 
Medina? 


In the thirteenth year of the Prophethood, when a 
large number of the Companions had reached it was reveal- 
-ed to the Prophet that he too must migrate, which he 
` accordingly resolved to do. The story of his migration is a 
pathetic story and so Imam Bukhari, despite his love for 
brevity, has described it in detail, basing his narration on 
the authority of ‘A’isha. ‘A’isha was at that time seven or 


l. Sahih of Muslim, Vol. I, p. 58. 
2. Mustadrak, Vol. II, p. 613 and Zurqani Vol. I, p. 359. 
3. . Sahih of Bukhari, Chapter on Hijra. S. Nadvi 
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eight years old ; nevertheless, her narration amounts to a 
. ñarration by the Holy Prophet or Abū Bakr for she must - 
have known those facts from either of the two. To the 
early preparations for migration, she had herself been an 
eye-witness. l 


The Quraish saw that having settled in Medina, the 
Muslims were going strong and that Islam was making 
rapid progress in that town. They held a general con- 
sultative meeting in Dar al-Nadwah; which was the Council 
House of the Quraish. - The chiefs of all the tribes, for 
example ‘Utbah, Abi Sufyan, Jubair ibn Mut'im, Nadr ibn 
Harith, Ibn Kaldah, Abú al-Bakhtari, Ibn Hisham, Zam‘ah ` 
ibn Aswad ibn Muttalib; Hakim ibn Hizam, Aba Jahl Nabil, 
Munabbeh, Umayyah ibn Khalaf and others took part in 
its deliberations. Various suggestions were put forward. 
One proposed that Muhammad (peace and blessings of Allah | 
be upon him) should be bound in chains and imprisoned in 
‘a house. Another suggested that it would be enough to 
banish him out. Abū Jahl proposed that one man from 
each. tribe "should be. selected and then the entire band 
should simultaneously put him. to sword, so that all the 
tribes might jointly be responsible for “his. blood ; the 
Hashimites would.not be then also -to take their revenge 
from all the tribes combined. This last proposal was agreed 
on. At suniset the house of the Prophet was surrounded. ` 
The. Arabs thought it unchivalrous to enter the: female 
quarters.; . accordingly, | these. men. stayed outside, waiting 
for the Prophet to come out. ` totae 


-With all the deep-rooted malice and rancour against T 
j Hil; Prophet, the Quraish had so great à confidence in -his : 
‘integrity that they always approached him whenever . they 

stood in need of placing their movables in a safe custody. 
At this time. too he had several deposits in his charge. ` 
: Having known theintentions of the Quraish. in time, - 
the Prophet called ‘Ali and told him that he had been 
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commanded (by Allāh) to leave for Medina that night. He 
asked ‘Ali to occupy his bed in his place and cover himself 
with his sheet. Next morning he was to return to the 
Meccans their respective deposits. It was a perilous duty. ‘Ali 
knew that the Quraish had determined to kill the Prophet 
and that to lie in his bed was to lie on a scaffold. But to the 
conqueror of Khaiber a scaffold was but a bed of roses. 

Two or three days before leaving for Medina, the - 
Prophet had called on Abū Bakr at noon. He knocked at 
the door as usual and entered the house when asked to 
come in. He told Abū Bakr that he wanted privacy as he 
had come for a consultation. Abü Bakr replied that there 
was none else in the house except the Prophet’s wife. (By 
that time the Prophet had been married to ‘A’isha). Then 
- the Holy Prophet told Abi Bekr that he had been permitted 
to migrate. ‘Shall I", put in Abi Bakr impatiently, “have 
the honour to accompany you?” The Prophet nodded 
assent. In view of the impending migration, Abi Bakr had, 
for the last four months, been rearing up two she-camels on 
the leaves of cactus. He asked the Prophet to choose one 
of them. But the “Benefactor of Humanity” did not like 
to be indebted to the benevolence of others, and said that 
he could have one, provided its price was accepted ; and 
Abi Bakr had to accept. ‘A’isha being a young girl, her 
elder sister, Asma’ (the mother of ‘Abd Allah ibn Zubair) 
got things ready for the journey. Food sufficient for two 
or three days was put in a basin. To cover the mouth of 
the basin she required some cloth. She tore up her Nitaq 
(waist-band which the Arab women wound round their 
waists) and with one of its pieces she covered the basin. 
For this reason she is still known as '*Dhu-Nita-qain" or 
having two waist-bands.' 


Late at night the infidels who had surrounded the house 


l. Sahih of Bukhari, Chapter “Migration.” S.N. 
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of the Prophet lay unconscious in sleep. So was done the. 
Willof Allah. The Holy Prophet left them sleeping and set 
out. He caste & look at the Ka'ba and uttered these 
words : “O Mecca, I love thee more than all the world, but 
thy sons will not let me live." As had already been arranged 
with Abü Bakr, they both hid themselves in the cave of 
Thaur. This cave is stil extant and people kiss it in 
reverence. “Abd Allab, son of Abü Bakr who was just 
budding in youth, passed the night in the cave with the 
exiles, and left for the town in the early twilight of the 
morning. In the day he tried to detect what the Quraish 
were planning, and in the evening he reported all that to 
the Prophet. A slave of Abū Bakr, having grazed his 
goats, used to visit the cave late after sunset and the 
Prophet and Abü Bakr both took their milk. Thus for three 
days milk was the only food they had. But Ibn Hisham 
says that Asmà cooked and brought them food every night. 
Anyhow, they passed three nights in this cave.! 


Next morning the Quraish woke up to find “Ali sleeping 
in place of the Prophet. They caught hold of “Ali and 
brought him to the Haram, where he was kept in detention 
for some time and later on let off? Then they started a 
search for the Prophet and chanced to come upon the very 
entrance of the cave. Abū Bakr was apprehensive at the 
sound of their approach, and said to the Prophet that the 
pursuers stood so close that just a glance down at their feet 
might disclose their whereabouts. ‘‘Fear not, verily Allah is 
with us^', was the reply of the Prophet. 


It is said that as the Quraish came near the cave, Allah 


1. These details have been taken from Bakhiri, Chapter “Hijrah and of 
Managib of Muhajirin.” . 
2. Taba'ri, Vol. III, p. 1234 S.N. 
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made a cactus tree grow up so that its branches spread mot 
to screen the Prophet. A pair of pigeons at the same time 
flew down and built a nest and laid their eggs. The pigeons 
of Haram are said to have sprung from this pair. This 
story has been described in detail in Mawáhib Ladunniya 
and Zurqàni has traced its source to Bazzàr and others. 
Nevertheless, the whole story is baseless. The original 
narrator is “Aun ibn *Umar whom Yahya ibn Mu'in, an 
authority on Rijal (biography) calls utterly worthless. Imàm 
Bukhari says that he was little known as a narrator and his 
reports generally stand uncorroborated by others, techni- 
cally termed as Munkar'. Another source of this story is 
Abü Mus‘ab Makki, and his life and character are also un- 
known. ‘Allamah Dhahabi, in his Mizan al-‘A‘itidal, while 
speaking of Aun ibn ‘Umar has quoted all these comments 
and has also referred to this story.? 


Ia short, on the fourth day the Holy Prophet left the 
cave. ‘Abd Allah ibn Uraigit?, an unbeliever, but a reliable 
man, was hired as a guide. He led the way. For oneday 
and one night they went on without halt. On the second 
day the sun was very hot at noon and Abü Bakr wanted the 
Prophet to take a little rest in a shady place. Looking round, 
Abü Bakr saw a shady spot at the foot of a rock. He came 
down from the camel, cleaned the ground and spread his 
sheet of cloth for the Holy Prophet to rest on. Then he 
started in search of food. A shepherd was found grazing 
his goats. He was asked to clean his hands and the udders 
ofa goat. This goat was then milked. Covering the basin 
with & piece of cloth so that dust might not get into it, he 


1. Translator’s views on this issue are discussed in the Preface. 


2. Vide Sirat al-Nabi, Vol. III, p. 307 ; where the reader shall find these 
reports thoroughly criticised. S. 


98. Also read as Arigit...... Translator. 
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took it-to the Prophet and put into ita little water before 
presenting it for drink. Having taken the milk, the Holy 
Prophet asked if it was time to start again. Now it was 
afternoon, and the journey was resumed.! 


In the meantime the Quraish had got it announced 
that any one who captured and brought Muhammad or Abü 
Bakr would receive a reward amounting to one man's blood- 
money, i.e., hundred camels. Suràqah ibn Ju'sham, when 
he heard of it, was seized with a desire to earn the reward | 
and started the search. Just as the Prophet had mounted 
the camel, Suriqah came upon horse back, recognised the 
Prophet and drew nearer. But that very moment his horse 
stumbled and he fell down. He took out arrows to find out 
by lots whether he should attack or forego. The lot for- 
bade an attack. But one hundred camels was no mean 
reward and the arrow was not to be listened to. Once more 
he got on to his horse and proceeded onward. This time 
the legs of the horse sank into the sand right upto his 
knees. Again he came down and drew the lots ; and once | 
again the lots forbade. This second experience dishearten- 
ed him and he felt certain that there was something extra- ` 

‘ordinary to come. He came to the Prophet and told him 
of the reward announced by the Quraish, and asked for a 
written promise of immunity.” Amir ibn Fuhaira, the slave 
of Abi Bakr, wrote down the promise to him on a piece of 
leather.’ 


1. All this detail we have taken from Bukhari, only to give an idea of 
Abu Bakr's love for cleanliness. See Chapter : Manaqib of Muha- 
jiria. : 

£. Later on Suraqah embraced Islam. When Iraa fell to the Muslims, 
the booty inciuded the jewellery of Kisra. ‘Umar, the Great be- 
decked Sureqah with these jewels to witness the mighty changes 
wrought by times. ; 


.3. Sahih of Bukhari, Chapter “Migration.” It shows that pen and ink 
was kept ready to hand even in times of worry and disquietude. 
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By chance the emigrants came across Zubair who was 
returning from Syria with his merchandise. He presented 
to the Prophet and Abi Bakr some costly cloth, a welcome 
offer in their destitution. š 


Ibn Sa'd has named all the halting places on the way to 
Medina. We cannot trace them on a modern map ; yet 
the ear of devotion will be delighted to hear their names. 
They were : Kharar, Thaniyyat al-Murrah, Laqf, Mudlajah, 
Marjah, Hudaid, Adhakhir, Rabighah (which is still extant . 
on the pilgrim route to Medina). Here the Prophet offered 
his sunset Prayers), Dha Salim, ‘Uthaniyah, Qahah, *Arj, 

. Jadwat, Rukubah, *Aaiq and Jathjathah. 


The news of the Prophet's arrival had anyhow reached 
Medina in advance. The whole city was waiting for him ; 
innocent children went about crying that the Holy Prophet 
was coming. Each morning numbers of people assembled 
out of the town, waited till noon, and then retraced their 
steps, disappointed. One day as usual they had all return- 
ed when a Jew, from the top of a fort spied the party 
coming and concluding who they were, cried aloud to the 
Medinites, ‘‘Ye children of Arabia, there comes the one 
you have been waiting for.” The town rang with cries of 
Allahu- Akhbar (Allah is Great) and the Ansar hastened out 
of the town equipped with their arms. 


Three miles from Medina there is an elevated suburb 
known as ‘Aliah or Quba. Here many families had been 
living, of whom the most distinguished was the family of 
‘Umar ibn ‘Auf with Kulthüm ibn Hidm as its chief. As- 
the Prophet reached this place, the entire family,in an 
outburst of joy sent up the cry of Allahu-Akbar (Allāh is 
Great). Theirs was the lot to have the honour of entertain- 
ing a guest who was to offer a spiritual treat to all man- 
kind, The Ansar flocked from all sides and in fervent 
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devotion paid their respects.! 


Most of the clder Companions who had migrated earlier 
had also been staying at this house. They were Abu ‘Ubai- 
dah, Miqdàd, Khubbab, Suhail, Safawan, ‘Ayad, ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Makhzüm, Wahb ibn Sa‘d, Ma‘mar ibn Abi 
Sarh and ‘Umair ibn *Auf.? 


Three days after the departure of the Prophet, *Ali too 
left Mecca and joined the Prophet at this place. Historians 
unanimously state that the Prophet stayed here for four days. 
In Bukhari the period is given as fourteen days, which is 
more probable. 


The first thing to engage the attention of the Prophet 
here was the construction of a mosque. A piece of land 
belonging to Kulthüm was lying fallow for drying dates on. 
There the Holy Prophet with his own pious hands laid the 
foundation of a mosque, to which the Holy Qur'àn refers 
when it says: “Certainly the mosque founded on piety 
from the very first day is more deserving that thou shouldst 
stand in it; in it are men who love cleanliness and Allah 
loves those who keep themselves clean.? 


Along with the labourers, the Prophet personally work- 
ed in the construction. While lifting heavy stones he bent 
down under the weight. The faithfuls would come and ask 
him to leave the work to them, but if he took his hands off 
one stone, he-would pick up another equally heavy.* 


‘Abd Allah ibn Rawāhah, a poet, was working as a 
labourer. While at work, labourers usually keep singing in 


Sahih of Bukhari, p. 560. Tabagat Ibn Sa'd, Sirat un-Nabi, p. 158. 
Ibn Sa‘d, Account of Kulthim ibnHidm. 

The Holy Qur'an, 9 : 108. 

Wafa-al-Wafa, Vol. I, p. 181, Cairo Edition. 
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order to lighten the strain, and “Abd Allah likewise recited 
the following verses :- 


“Successful is he who builds a mosque, 
And recites the Qur'àn all the time ; 
And sleeps little in the night.” 


The Prophet himself joined him when he repeated the 
last line.! ` 


The Prophet's entry into Qubà marks an era in the 
history of Islam. Hence have the historians carefully not- 
ed the date of this entry. Most of them are agreed that 
it was the 8th? of Rabi‘al Awwal in the twelfth year of 
prophethood, i.e., the 20th of September 632 C. E. Muhammad 
ibn Müsa Khwarazmi states that it was Thursday the 
fourth of the Persian month of Tir, and the 10th of the 
Roman month Ailül in 733 of the Alexandrian era. The 
historian Ya'qübi has quoted the following Zodaic positions 
from astronomers : l 


Sun in tho sign of Cancer 23 degrees 6 minutes. 
Saturn in the sign of Leo 2 degrees. 
Jupiter in the sign of Scorpion 6 degrees. 


Venus or Vesper in the sign of Leo at 13 degrees. 
Mercury in the sign of Leo at 16 degrees. 


After fourteen days stay at Quba on Friday, the 
Prophet started for the city of Medina. He reached the 


1. Wafa al-Wafa, vol. I, p. 181, Cairo Edition. 

2, ‘Aini Commentary on Bukhari, Vol. II, p. 354. In “Aini, Constanti- 
nople Edition there is a misprint and in place of 923 tbe figure printed 
is 723. In place of 10th of the Roman month of Ailul, modern 
calculations have proved the date to have been the 20th Khwarazmi 
and it was Thursday. But recent calculations show the day to have 
been Monday. 

3. If Thursaday, the day of arrival according to Khwarazmi's calcu- 
lations, is left out of account, the day after the lapse of 14 days 
shall be Friday. 
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locality, where the Banü Sšlim were settled, at the time of 
Jum'a prayers. Here the Prophet ottered the first Jum‘a 
prayer and delivered the first sermon or Khutbah. At the 
news of his approach, people flocked to give him a joyous 
welcome. Bani Najjar, who were related to him on the 
mother's side, came out to receive him, arrayed in arms!. 
People were lined up on both the sides of the route through- 
out from Quba to Medina. The Ansar tribesmen, as the 
Prophet passed along, approached him again and again, 
each offering his house, his property and his life. He ex- 
pressed his gratitude and gave them his good wishes. When 
Medina was reached, enthusiasm ran so high that women 
left their seclusion, appeared on the roofs and sang the 
following verses : 


“The full moon hath made its appearance, 
Coming out of the valley of Wida‘ 
Grateful to Allah, we ought to remain, 
So long as devotees live and pray.”” 
Innocent girls played on their tambourines and sang : 
“We are the daughters of Bani Najjar, 
What a good neighbour we have in Muhammad.” 
The Holy Prophet asked them if they liked him. The 


girls answered that they did. “I too like you", was the 
Prophet’s reply. 


Bukhari speaks of it in several chapters, as Mosque, Migration ete. 

2. Wafa-al-Wafa, Vol. I, p. 187. ` On the first four lines Zurqani has a 
thorough discussion in which he has refuted the assertion that 
* Thaniyyat al-Widà" was situated towards Syria as asserted. by Ibn 
Qayyim, Zurqàni has proved that Thaniyyat al-Wida' was situated 
towards Mecoa. Mawahib says these couplets have been quoted by 
towards Mecca. Mawahib says these couplets have been quoted by 
Halwani on the authority of Shaikhain. Bukhari also quotes them. 
But here they are said to have been sung on the occasion of the 
battle of Tabak. These two versions are not essentially contradic- 
tory. The couplets may have been sung on both occasions, 
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Close to the site where the Holy Mosque is now situated, 
there stood the House of Abü Ayyüb Ansári. The camel of 
the Prophet at last reached this place. Who was to have 
the honour of playing host to the Prophet ? It was a hard 
question to settle. Lot were casts and Abü Ayyüb had the 
good luck to be chosen.! i 


The house of Abū Ayyüb was double-storeyed. He 
offered the uppei storey, but the Prophet in view of the 
convenience of visitors preferred. the lower. Abū Ayyüb 
sent him food both times every day. Whatever wasleft by 
the Prophet was shared by Aba Ayyüb and his wife. As a 
mark of reverence he would try to pick up morsels from 
where the Prophet's finger impressions were visible. 


Once a pitcher of water got broken in the upper storey. 
Abü Ayyüb feared lest the water should reach the lower 
portion and cause trouble to Prophet. They had only one 
quilt in the house. Abū Ayyüb threw it down so that it 
might soak up the water.? l 


The Holy Prophet stayed at this house for seven 
months. By this time a mosque and the adjacent quarters 


` 


1. The name of Abü Ayyüb was Khalid. In Isabah he has been men- 
tioned by the name and the whole incident related in that connection. 
Many historians say that seeing every one desirous of making him a 
guest, the Prophet told them to let go his she-oamel as she had her 
orders from Allah. The camel stopped and sat in front of the house 
of Abü Ayyüb and the Prophet stayed there. But Sahih of Muslim 
reports tbat people began quarrelling over the Prophet's stay. The 
Prophet then said that he would stay at the house of one of his 
maternal relations. This shows that the Prophet had  purposely 
stayed at the house of Abü Ayyüb as he belonged to the family of 
the Bani Najjar. Imam Bukhari in his Tarikh Saghir has also 
mentioned that the Prophet's stay at the house of Abi Ayyüb was on 
account of this kinship. 

2. Isàbah, description of Abū Ayyüb and Zurqàni quoting from Qadi 
Abū Yusuf and Hakim and Wata al-Wafa. 
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had been constructed ; and then the Prophet shifted to this 
abode. Details follow : 


On his arrival in Medina, the Prophet scnt Zaid and 
Abū Rafi’, with two camels and 500 Dirhams, to Mecca to 
fetch his daughters and his wife. Abū Bakr also wrote to 
his son, ‘Abd Allah, to reach with his mother and sisters. 
Of the daughters of the Prophet, Rugaiyah was in Ethiopia 
with her husband *Uthmàn ; Zainab's husband did not per- 
mit her to go. Thus Zaid came only with Fatima, Umm 
Kulthüm and Südah (wife of the Prophet). ‘A’isha came 
with her brother ‘Abd Allah.! 


The Mosque of the Prophet and the Female Apartments 


The first thing undertaken on arrival in Medina was the 
construction of a place of worship. So far the Prophet had 
been saying his prayers in cattle-sheds or any other place 
that was available. Near the Prophet's house there was 
lying a piece of land belonging to the Najjar family, with 
some graves and palm trees on it. The Prophet called 
those people and said that he wanted to purchase it. ‘Yes’, 

. said they, ‘we will sell it, but let it be paid for by Allah, not 
by you." In fact the land was the property of two orphan 
boys, so the Prophet called the boys themselves. They as 
well, like the elders of the family, wished to make a free 
gift of it, but the Prophet did not like to take it that way. 
Abü Ayyüb paid for it. The graves were dug out, and the 
ground levelled. Thus started the construction of the Holy 
Mosque. Again was the builder of the world working as a 
common labourer. The Companions brought stones and ` 
reeited a verse and the Prophet jojned them, adding :? 


*O Allàh, there is no good but the good of the Here- 
after, O Allah, forgive the Ansar and the Mubàjirin." 
1, Jbn Se'd, 43: 
2. Bukhari, Chapters Mosque, Migration and Hajj, al Buyü' (Sales) and 
‘Aini, Commentary on Bukhari Vol IT, p. 35 and Zurqàni. 
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This mosque, free from all artistic decorations was in- 
deed a symbol of Islamic simplicity. It was built of unbak- 
ed bricks and roofed with palm-leaves over trunks of palm 
“trees as pillars. At first it had been so faced that the wor- 
shippers might bow towards Jerusalem, iater on when the 
Muslims were enjoined to face Mecca while at pravers, a 
new door was constructed on the northern side. The floor 
. was unpaved and went muddy in the rainy season. Once 
the Companions, àt the time of prayer, came in with some 
pebbles which they spread over the placo where they sat. 
The Prophet liked the idea and had the whole floor covered 
‘with pebbles. | 


At one end of the mosque there was a roofed platform 
known as Suffah. It was meant for people who embraced 
Islam and had no house or family. 


When the construction of the mosque was over, apart- 
ments were built for the Prophet's family adjoining the 
mosque. He had then two wives, Südah and ‘A’isha; and 
go the residential portion consisted of two rooms only. 
Additions were made later on to provide for more females. 
Some of these quarters were made of sun-burnt bricks, five of 
them were walled with palm-wood, while the brick-made ones 
also had their inner portions partitioned with palm-wood. 
Those on the Syrian side were occupied in the following order. 
Umm Salama, Umm Habiba, :Zainab, Juwairiyah, Maimina 
and Zainab bint Jahsh. ‘A’isha, Safia and Südah lived on 
the opposite side.! These apartments were quite adjacent 
to the mosque so that the Prophet, when in I[‘tikaf? would 
sometimes lean out his head and his wives would wash his 


1. T'abagát Ibn Sa‘d, Vol. Sirah, p. 161. ` 


2. While observing an I'tikaf, the worshipper lives confined to a 
mosque for a number of days, without leaving tho place except for 
urgent calls of nature-Translator, 


9:313 mE 
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hair, without having to leave their rooms. "These rooms as 
measured by the length of an arm, were six or seven in 
width and ten in length, which amounts to something like 
9 feet one way and fifteen the other way. The ceiling was so 
low that a man standing on the floor could easily touch it. 
Blankets served as shutters.for the doors, and the rooms 
were not lighted at night.' : 


Among the Ansšr neighbours of the Prophet, Sa‘d ibn 
"Ubàda, Sa‘d ibn Mu'ádh, Ummarah ibn Hidm and Abi 
Ayyüb? were financially well-off- They used to supply milk 
to the Holy Prophet and the Prophet managed to live on 
it. Sa'd ibn ‘Ubada had made it a rule to send a big bowl 
of milk or curry or clarified butter, every evening? An 
Ansári's mother offered her property to the Holy Prophet; 
he accepted it, but later on made a gift of it to his nurse 
Umm Aiman, preferring for himself a life of want and 
starvation. 


Beginning of Adhan. 


The essence of Islamic worship is to bring people to- 
gether and give them a sense of unity. Upto this time 
there had been no way to call the faithful, and congre- 
gational prayers could not be offered. People appeared at 
the mosque, each judging for himself the proper hour and 
offered their prayers individually. The Holy Prophet did 
notlike this. He thought of appointing a number of men to 
call the Muslims from their houses. But this would be a 
tedious duty. The Companions were consulted. Different 
suggestions were put forward. One suggested that a flag 
hoisted over the mosque at prayer times might serve as a 
signal to start for prayers. But the Prophet did not like 
this idea. The methods employed by the Christians and 


— 9 


` 1. Bukhari, Chapter ; Prayer on the floor. 
2. Tabagat Ibn Sa‘d, Vol. VIII, p. 117 and Wafa al-Wafa. 
3. Tabagat Ibn Sa'd, Chapter Women, p. 76. 
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the Jews were also rejected. He appreciated the sugges- 
tion made by ‘Umar, and ordered Bilàl!'to pronounce the 
“Call for Prayers," In this way not only were prayer times 


announced punctually, but also was the message of Islam 
repeated five times a day. 


Some of the Six Authentic books of traditions state 
that the suggestion to pronounce a Call for Prayers was 
made by ‘Abd Allàh ibn Zaid,? a method that had been 
pointed out to him in a dream. There is another report to 
the effect that. ‘Umar had a similar dream.. But in the 
face of Bukhari no other report can be given credence.® 


` Bukhiri clearly mentions that proposals for blowing a 
trumpet or ringing a bell wete put before the Prophet, but 
‘Umar proposed a Cali for Prayer ; which was agreed to by 
the Prophet. Accordingly Bilal was ordered by the Prophet 
to pronounce the Call. There is no mention of a dream in 
Bukhari. ` 
Fraternization. 


The migrants had come from Mecca without anything 
of their own. Some of them had been quite rich and well- 


— 


1. Abū Dàwüd, Chapter Beginning of Adhān. Bukbart. 


2. Chapter on Adhān. Bukhari does not mention Zaid. Sahih of Bukhari, 


p. 358. 

3. Itisalso mentioned in Sahih of Muslim, Nisa’i and Tirmidhi. A 
Comparison of all the reports and the findings of scholars lead us to 
the conclusion that ‘Umar had made suggestion against the pro- 
posals from other persons. (As may be inferred from the wordings of 
Bukhari) that a person should be told to call the faithful- to- prayer. 
This proposal met the Prophet's approval and he prescribed the 
words “Al Salat Jámi'atun", for announcing the prayer times. A 
little later, the Prophet himself and some of the Companions heard 
in a dream the current formula. The Prophet took it to be a com- 
munication from Allah and had it adopted. Fatahul Bart, Now'vi, 
Zurqàui and Raud al-Anaf. Chapter Adoption of the Call to prayer, 
reoord these facts with the sources. S. 
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to-do ; but they had left home in secret and had not been 
able to take their belongings to Medina. 

No doubt the residence of every Ansari was a free guest 
house for the new-comers ; nevertheless, some permanent 
arrangement had to be made ; for they did like to live on 
gifts and charity. They had been accustomed to manual 
labour ; but in their homeless and penniless condition, the 
Prophet thought it expedient to fraternize them with the 
Ansar. When the construction of the Mosque was nearing 
completion, the Prophet called the Ansàr to a meeting. 
They assembled at the house of the ten years old Anas ibn 
Malik. The number of Mubajirs (immigrants) was forty- 
five. The Prophet said to the Ansar, “These are your 
brothers." Then he called one from the Muhajirs and one 
from the Ansar and said, “Each of you is a brother to the 
other”; and now they were truly brothers. The Ansar 
took their Muhajir brothers to their houses, got them to 
take a stock of all they had in the home, and then shared 
the whole property equally. Sa‘d ibn Rabi‘, who had been 
made brother of ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn ‘Auf had two wives. 
He offered to divorce one of his wives to be married to *Abd 
al xRahmàn, ‘Abd al Rahmàn declined the offer with 
thanks.! 

The main wealth of the Ansar consisted of oases ; 
money was not then much in use. They requested the 
Prophet to divide their groves equally between them and 
their brother Muhajirs.2 The Muhajirs had been traders 
and knew nothing of cultivation. Hence the Prophet refus. 
ed it on behalf of the Muhajirs. The Ansar said they 
would manage the whole business and give half the produce 
to their brothers. This the Muhàjirs accepted. The new 
brotherhood was treated as real kinship to such an extent 


1. For fratornization see Sirah Ibn Hisham, p. 178. The story of ‘Abd 
` al Rehman is there in Sahih Bukhari. 

2. Sahih of Bukhari, p. 312. 

3. Sahih of Bukhari. p. 312. 
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that whenever an Ansari died his property was inherited by 
his Muhajir brother and not by his own kinsmen.! This 
was in obedience to the divine order contained in these 
verses : 

“They who believed in Him and migrated and 
fought in the way of Allàh with all their wealth and 
life and those who gave them shelter and helped them 
are brothers of each other.”? 

After the battle of Badr, when the Muhajirs did not 
need support, the previous command was revised by the 
verse: “Those having blood-relations and more entitled 
to each other's inheritance.’ Since then the former law 
ceased to operate, as explicitly recorded inthe commentaries 
and collections of traditions. 


In the fourth year of the Hijra, the tribe of Bana 
Nadir was banished and their oases and orchards came into 
the possession of the Muslim State. The Prophet called 
together the Ansar and the Muhajirs and said to the Ansar, 
“The Muhajirs are not well off.. If you have no objection, 
the new possessions may exclusively be conferred on them, 
while you may resume possession of the oases you have 
given them." “No”, the Ansar replied, “let our Muhajir 
brothers have the new lands as well as keep the old ones"* 
History will ever commemorate this generous hospitality 
with a feeling of pride. But the attitude of the Muhajirs 
too is worth noticing. When Sa‘d ibn Rabi‘ had produced 
all that he had in the house, he asked ‘Abd al-Rahman to 
go halves with it (as already stated). “May God”, said 
‘Abd al-Rahman, “make you prosper with what you have. 
For myself, I would only ask you to show me the way to 
the bazar.” Sa‘d showed him the way leading to the 
Bukhari, Chapter of Comments on the verse. 

The Holy Qur'an, Surah Anfal, verse 10. 
The Holy Qur‘an, Surah Anfal. 
Fuluh al-Buldan, Eurepean Edition, p. 120. 
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famous bazar of Quainqua'. There ‘Abd al-Rahmin pur- 
chased a quantity of cheese and ghee (clarified butter) and 
retailed it all the day. In a few days he had enough to 
afford for a marriage.! Gradually his business flourished ; 
and he used te wonder at his success,caying that-he touched 
dust and it turned into gold. As many as 700 camels used 
to be laden with his merchandise, and when it reached 
Meflina the whole town was resounding with the news,” 


Some Muhajirs set up shops. Abi Bakr had his firm in 

a locality known as Sunh (also pronounced as Sunnh). 
Here he carried on his trade in cloth. ‘Uthman dealt in 
dates in the market of Quainqua‘.* ‘Umar too had taken 
to trade and his travels extended as far as Iran.5 Similarly 
other Companions started odd trades on a petty scale. 
Sahih of Bukhari has a report to the effect that when the 
Companions accused Abi Huraira for quoting from the 
Prophet too often, whereas others did not, the latter 
remarked that it was no fault of his; for while others 
remained busy in the bazar doing their business, he remained 
in the company of the Prophet. 

When Khaibar was conquered, the Muhajirs returned 
all the oases to the Ansar. In Sakih of Muslim there is a 
report in, the Chapter on Jihad, which runs thus : 

“When the Prophet returned from Khaibar and reached 

Medina, the Muhājirs returned all the property gifted 

` to them by the Ansar.” 

As to the housing of the Muhajirs they were "A the 
vacant plots lying unused in the vicinity of the house of the 
Ansàr. Those who had no spare land parted with their 
residential houses. Haritha ibn Nu‘man was the first to 


Sahih of Bukhari recorded it at two places. ` 
Asad al-Ghabah, Vol. III, pp. 314 and 315. 
Ibn Sa‘d vol. III, p. 130. 

Maenad of Imam Hanbal, Vol. I, p. 162. 
lbid. ; , 
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offer his land. The Banü Zahrah settled on the backside ` 
of the Prophet’s mosque, where ‘Abd al-Rahmàn ibn 'Auf^ 
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erected a house which was more like a ‘fortress. . Zubair ibn 
al-'Awwam was lucky enough to get a large piece of land. 
*Uthmàn, Miqdàd and ‘Ubaid received lands close by the 
houses of the Ansar:! 


Below are given the names of some of those who were 
made brothers to each other :? 


l. 
2. 


10. 


if, 


Abū Bakr was made a brother to Khaàrija ibn Zaid. 
‘Umar, the Great, was “made a brother to ‘Itban 
ibn Malik. 

"Uthmàn was made a brother to Aus ibn Thabit. 


Abü *Ubaida ibn Jarrah was made a brother to 
Sa‘d ibn Mu‘adh. 


Zubair ibn al-‘Awwam was made a brother to Salama 
ibn Waqsh. 


^ 


Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umair was made a brother to 
Abū Ayyüb. 


‘Ammar ibn Yasir was made a brother to Hudhaifa 
ibn al-Yaman. 


Aba Dharr Ghifari was made a brother to Mundhar 
ibn ‘Amr. 


Salman Farsi was made a brother to Abū Darda’. 
Bilal was made a brother to Abū Ruwaiha. 


Aba Hudhaifa ibn ‘Utba ibn Rabi'a- was made a 
brother to ‘Abbad ibn Bishr. 


All these details are given in Mu‘jam al-Buldàn. 
. Details are given in Ibn Hishàm, p. 179. 


= 
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12. Sa‘id ibn Zaid ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufail was made brother 
to Ubbay ibn Ka‘b. 


Apparently this adopted kinship was a temporary 
measure introduced with the object of providing relief to 
the helpless Muhājirs. for the time being ; in fact it was a 
step towards the realisation of the noblest aims of Islam. 


Islam is a polity organised for the sublimation and 
perfection of all that is moral and noble in man. Ministers, 
Statesmen, Commanders in short men with various talents, 
were required to run this religious state. Long association 
with the Inspired One had evolved these talents of varied 
nature in a whole band of. people amongst the Muhajirs, 
and they had attained to a degree of excellence that 
qualified them to act as teachers to disciples with receptive 
aptitudes. While bonds of fraternity ‘were thus created, 
it was kept in mind that both the teacher and the taught 
should possess a common bent of mind so essential to a 
successful training. Scrutiny reveals the fact that those 
made brothers had common propensities. It sounds next 
to impossible that one should be able to make an accurate 
study of hundreds of characters in so short a time. But 
let us not forget that we are dealing with a Prophet, far 
above the common run of mortals. 


To give a few instances, Sa‘id ibn Zaid was one of the 
first/ ten’ Muslims. His father Zaid, had been a convert to 
the faith of Abraham before the advent of the Prophet. . 
He was so to speak, the harbinger of Islam. Sa‘id had 
been brought up under his care, with the result that he 
` came forward in response to the first call of the Prophet. 
His mother also embraced Islam, with him or a little 
earlier. It was this son and the. mother who persuaded 
‘Umar to Islam. Sa‘id was also one of the mest learned 
of the Companions. He was assigned as brother to Ubbay 
ibn Ka‘b, who rose to so high a position that ‘Umar used 
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to call him “Sayyid al. Muslimin”, or the Chief of the `` 


Muslims. He also had the honour of being the first 
secretary to the Prophet ; and was, besides that, recognised 
as à master in the art of reciting the Qur'an. 


Abia Hudhaifa was the son of ‘Utba ibn Rabi‘a the 
most powerful chief of the Quraish. In view of his position 
he was related as brother to ‘Abbad ibn Bishr, the chief of 
the tribe of Ash-hal. 


Abü *Ubaida, who used to be called by the Prophet 
* Amin al-Ummat" or the Trusted of the Community, was 
gifted on the one hand with the qualities of a General and 
later on conquered Syria, and on the other, with a strength 
of character imperious to filial influences in the cause of 
Islam. In the battle of Badr, when his father faced him 
he overcame his initialleniency, and sacrificed his parent 

‘at the. altar of faith. It was but in the fitness of things 
that the formative influence of association with such a 
character should be the lot of a person like Sa‘d.ibn Mu'àdh, 

tHe chief of the tribe of Aus, who wàs likewise conspicuous 
` for his spirit of sacrifice. Bani Qüraiza had been his 
allies, and the pagan Arabs treated an ally just as they 
would treat a blood relation. Nevertheless when the 

' Bani Quraizah came to blows with Islam, Sa*d ibn Mu‘ahd, 
for the sake of Islam, threw to the dogs his four hundred 
` friends. 

A similar correspondence of natural leanings. hia Bilāl 
with Abū Ruwaiha, Salmān Fārsī with Abi Darda’, ‘Ammar 
ibn Yasir with Hudhaifa ibn Yaman, and Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umair 
with Abū Ayyüb—a correspondence that made it possible 


for each to learn much from the other. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn 


‘Auf when he came to Medina started as a vendor going 
about with a basin of cheese on his head. “His tie of 
kinship with Sa'd ibn. al-Rabr *one of the richest Ansars 
‘helped him on to an immense fortune as already stated, 


— —ÀÀ ————— 


ll. Isübah, Description of Ubbay ibn Ka'b. 
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The hospitality and sacrifice shown by the Ansar shall 
remain unparalleled in the history of the world. When 
Bahrain was conquered, the Prophet called the Ansar and 
said that he intended to distribute the land among them. 
They declined the offer unless the Muhajirs were equally 
provided for.! 


Once a hunger-stricken person came to the Prophet 
saying that his suffering was terrible. The Prophet 
enquired if there was anything for the beggar in his house. 
He was told that there was nothing but water. The 
Prophet turned to those present and asked if there was 
any who would extend hospitality to the poor fellow that 
day. Talha offered his services; and took him to his 
house, But his stores turned out to be no better provided. 
He was told by his wife that the food in the house was just 
sufficient for the children. Talha put out the lamp and - 
placed that food before the guest. They sat to table with 
the guest and kept their hands in motion as if they were 
actually eating. The following verse was revealed to the 
Prophet with reference to this incident : 


“And they prefer others to themselves though poverty 
afflicts them, and whenever are guarded against 
niggardliness of soul, these it is that are the successful 
ones.,.."?2. 


Suffa and the Suffa Companions 


Ashab al-Suffa is a well-known term in Islamic 
literature. Suffa means a “Shed”, and it referred to a 
shed constructed adjoining the mosque on one side. Most 
of the Companions along with the performance of religious 
duties were carrying on a trade or had taken to cultivation. 

-Some had, however, consecrated their lives exclusively to 


1. Sahih of Bukhari, Fada’il of Ansar. 
2. The Holy Qur'an, Sūra Hashr, 1-9. 
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prayer, and spiritual discipline at the feet of the Prophet. 
These had neither wives nor children, and if any of them 
got himself married, he left this group. Some of them 
would repair to the jungle in the day and collect wood, 
which they sold off to fced themselves and their Companions. 
They passed their lives in attendance on the Prophet, 
listening to his words of wisdom in the day and retired to 
have a short sleep at night on. the floor under the shed. 
Abü Huraira was one of these Companions. None of them 
had ever been able to afford, at one and the same time, 
two pieces of cloth to cover the lower and the upper body 
separately ; a single sheet was so fastened round the neck 
as to reach a little above the knee. Some of the Ansar 
would fetch them a twig of a palmtree laden with fruit 
and stuck it into the ceiling. The dates dropped as they 
ripened, and the Companions of the Suffa would help 
themselves to a meal. Very often they had to go without 
food for two days in succession. When the Prophet came 
into the Mosque to lead the congregational prayer they 
joined the others. Some dropped down in the middle of 
the prayers owing to weakness. Outsiders who saw them 
thought they were mad.! Whenever the Prophet received 
food in charity he gave it to these people, and when food 
was offered to him as a present he invited them to share it 
with him. Often the Prophet asked some of the Muhajirs 
and Ansàr that they should each take one or two of them 
for supper and entertain them as best as they could. 
Sa‘d ibn *Ubàda, who combined in himself wealth with 
charity, sometimes entertained as many as eighty men.? 
So great was the Prophet's regard for them that once, 
when Fatima asked him to let her have a maid servant, as 
she had got her hands bruised by the grinding of corn, the ` 
Prophet answered that it was not possible for him to make 

such provision for her while tke men of the Suffa should 


l. Sahih of Tirmidhi, Chapter *Companions' Means of Living". 
2. Zurqàni, Vol, I, p. 430, Cairo Edition, l 
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‘be starving. These Companions passed their nights in 
worship and prayer; and read the Quran with a teacher 
appointed for them.? For this reason most. of them were 
called Qdaris (those who recite the Quran with accurate 
pronunciation). They were sent out as preachers whenever 
required. After the battle of Ma'ünah seventy of them 
were told off to proceed to instruct people in Islamic ways. 


The number of these Companions varied from time to 
time, four hundred in all, they never came upto this figure 
at any one time, nor could the Suffa accommodate so 
many. A detailed account of these people is given in a 
separate work by Ibn al-Arabi Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
al-Basri (d. 304 H. 7.e.,), the teacher of Ibn Mindah.3 
Salama has also left a separate book on these Companions.‘ 


Treaties with the Jews of Medina 


The historians hold that the Jews of Medina had des- 
cended from the Jews whom Moses had sent against the 
‘Amaliquites. But this is not borne out by historical evi- 
dence. The Jews, though scattered far and wide, nowhere 
changed their names. Whatever the land of their domicile, 
they still stick to their Hebrew names. On the contrary, 
the Arab Jews used to be named Nadir, Quainqua* Marhab, 

. Harith and such like ; and these names are purely Arabic. 
The Jews were usually faint-hearted and  pettyminded. 
When Moses had asked them to fight they had replied. “Go 


l. Zurqani, Vol. I, p. 430 Cairo Edition. 
Masnad of Imam Hanbal, Vol. III, p. 137. 

.9. Hafiz Sayüti has written an article of two pages in which one 
hundred names are given in alphabetical order. 

4. Bukhari (in the Chapter on Maghazi etc.) and Sahih of Muslim 
contain fragmentary notices. Zurqàni has made additions from 
other sources. Ihave based my account on Zurqani besides Bukhari 
and Muslim. (Masnad of Imam Hanbal, Vol. III, p. 137 also gives 
‘some information). 
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therefore, thou with thy Lord and fight you both, here we 
will sit down".! On the other hand the Jews of Medina 
were highly courageous and chivalrous?. Apart from this 
circumstantial evidence, the reputed historian, Ya'qübi, 
clearly states that the tribes of Quraizah and Nadir, were 
Arabs who had turned Jews. His words are: “Then took 
place the battle with the Bani Nadir. This was a branch 
of the tribe of Judham who had turned Jewa, and similar 
had been the case with the Quraizah?". The historian 
Mas*üdi too, in his Kitab al-Ashraf wal Tabniyvh', has record- 
ed that the Jews of Medina had belonged to the Judham 
tribe. Their dislike for the ‘Amaliquites and for their ido- 
latry led them to be converted to Judaism. Then they 
migrated from Syria to Hijaz’’. There were three tribes : 
The Bani Nadir, the Quainqua‘, and the Quraizah, and 
they had settled round aboat Medina and constructed for 
tresses. 


The two tribes of the Ansar were the Aus and the 
Khazraj. The last war they had fought between themselves 
is known as the battle of Bu'àth, which had completely 
shattered their power. The one objective the Jews had 
constantly in view was not to allow the Ansar to get united. 
The first task of the Prophet on his arrival in Medina was 
to get the relations between the Ansar and the Jews deter- 
mined in clear-cut terms. He called the Ansar and the 
Jews together and had an alliance signed. The details are 


given in Ibn Hisham. Its terms may be summed up as 
below : 


Á y 


1. The Holy Qur'an, Sura Ma’ida or the Food, 4: 8. 


2. Margoliouth has critically examined the Jow ancestry. He is in- 
clined to the view that out of the vast population of the Jews a few 
families could certainly claim pure Jewish blood, but the rest were 


the Arabs who had turned Jews and got assimilated. 
Ya'qübi Vol. II. 
Kitab al-Ashraf Wal Tabniysh, Europaaa Edition. p. 240. 
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1. The System of blood money and ransom shall con- 
tiriue as of old. 


The Jews shall have freedom of conscience without 
any interference in their religious affairs. 


i? 


3. The Jews and the Muslims shall live on friendly 
terms with each other. 


4. In case of war with a third party each shall help 
the other. 


5. None of the parties shall give shelter to the 
Quraish. i 


6. If Medina was attacked both shall help each 
other. 


7. If one of the allies entered into a treaty with its 
enemy, the other should be a party to it. From 
this clause were excluded the religious wars.1 


Miscellaneous Incidents 


This year witnessed the death of two eminent persons 
who stood on terms of special intimacy with the Prophet. 
They were Kulthüm ibn Hidm and Asad ibn Zurara. 
Kulthüm was the man at whose house the Prophet had stay- 
ed at Qubā ; many other eminent Companions too had found 
a lodging there. Asad was one of the six who had been 
the first to go to Mecca and be sworn to Islam by the 
Prophet. According to the report recorded in Ibn Sa‘d’s 
Tabagát, the first of these six to hold out his hand was 
Asad. To him also goes the credit of being the first man 
to establish Jum‘a, prayers in Medina. 


1, ` The last sentence of the last clause is ambiguous in viow of the fact 
thatallthe wars the Muslims might anticipate were bound to be 
religious. "Translator. 
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Asad had been appointed by the Prophet to act as a 
promulgator or preacher to the tribe of Bani Najjar. On 
his death these tribesmen asked the Prophet to appoint 
some One else in his place. It was feared that anew appoint- 
ment might give rise to personal jealousies, so the 
Prophet declared that he himself would act as their Pre- 
ceptor or Naqib. The Prophet being a blood relation of this 
tribe on the mother’s side, other tribes had no reason to - 
grudge this honour being done to the Bani Najjar. 


The Prophet -was much grieved at the demise of Asad.. 
The Jews and the pseudo-Muslims made it an argument 
against the Prophet, contending that he should not have 
suffered so grievous a ioss, if he had been a true Prophet. 
When the Prophet came to know of it, he remarked: I 


have no power with Allah either for my own self or for my 
Companions'"'! 

By a strange coincidence two noteworthy unbelievers 
also died at this time : they were Walid ibn Mughirah, the 
father of Khalid, and *Às ibn Wa'il Sahmi, the father of 
‘Amr ibn al-‘As, the famous conquerer of Egypt and Prime 
Minister of Amir Mu‘awiya. 

This year was born ‘Abd Allah ibn Zubair. His father, 
Zubair, was a cousin of the Prophet through mother's 
brother: while his mother, Asma was a daughter of Aba 
Bakr and step sister of ‘A’isha, the Prophet’s wife. Upto 
this time none of the Muhajirs had been blessed with a 
child ; and it was commonly believed that the Jews had put 
a spell on them. When ‘Abd Allah was born, the Muhàjire 
sent up a cry of joy. 


Upto this time only two Rak‘at made up a prayer. 
Now these were increased from two to four in the Prayers 
offered at noon, in the afternoon and at night ; but these on 
a journey would still offer two. 


l. Tabari, pp. 1261, 1262. 


SECOND YEAR OF THE HIJRA. (633-634 C.E.) 
CHANGE OF QIBLA 


This year is marked by two great events in the history of Islam: 
one that Islam now had its own Qibla, that is to say, Muslims while 
at prayers turned their faces not towards Jerusalem, as did the People of 
the Book, but towards Mecca, which is now the object of devotion for 
four hundred and fifty million souls. .The second was that the enemies 
of Islam now took up arms against it and the Muslims had to fight in 


defence. The details of Ghazawat are given in the Second Volume of 


this book. 


Each community...... religious or social......... adopts a 
characteristic symbol without which it can not exist as a 
distant entity. For Islam this characteristic symbol is the 
Qibla to which Muslims have to turn their faces at Prayers. 
This observance, besides its ritual purpose has an under- 
lying significance of deeper meauing. The most outstanding 
features of Islam are equality, democracy and unity of 
action, which means that Muslims should.alllook alike and 
single-minded. Of the. various observances enjoined by 
Islam, Prayers stand out foremost. They have to be offered 
five times every day. The form of Prayers that answers 
their real purpose.is that they should be congregational, 
attended by large numbers, but in & manner that those 
thousands of individual selves should become one unified ' 
mass ; hence a congregational Prayer is conducted by a 
leader or Imàm whom the worshippers follow in all his 
gestures. It is therefore, essential that the whole congre- 
gation should have their faces türned in the same direction. 
This was the main idea behiad fixing one and the same 
direction as the Qibla. The adoption of this posture was 
held to be of such high import that one who desired to give 
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up his pagan beliefs could signify it by simply turning his 
face towards the Qibla. It was now to be decided which 
direction was to be treated asa Qibla. The Jews and the 
; Christians regarded Jerusalem as their Qibla; for their 
national and religious history had been associated with that 
city. But for the successors of Abraham, the idol-breaker, 
only the Ka‘ba could serve that purposes; it was a 


memorial of that great monotheist, and the greatest biii 
of his faith in the Oneness of Allāh. 


While at Mecca the Prophet had two main consider- 
ations. 
Abraham it was desirable to have- his face turned towards 
the Ka‘ba. But this had one draw-back. The infidels and 
non-believers too treated the Ka‘ba as their Qibla. Thus 
the main purpose of the Qibla which was to serve as a dis- 
tinctive symbol would be defeated. The Prophet therefore 
offered his Prayer with his face towards the ‘Muqam 
Ibrahim” or the site of Abraham, which faced towards 
Jerusalem. Thus both the Qiblas fell in a line. In 
Medina there were two communities......... the: non-believers 
whose Qibla was the Ka‘ba and the People of the Book who 
said their prayers with their faces towards Jerusalem. To 
the ways of infidels, Christian as well as Jewish practice was 
preferable ; and the Holy Prophet said his Prayers with his 
face towards Jerusalem for sixteen months. When Islam 
was widely spread in Medina, it was no longer necessary 
to face any other Qibla in preference to the original Qibla 
of Abraham. Accordingly the following verse was revealed, 
which enjoined an immediate! change: “Turn thy face 
towards the Sacred Mosque; and wherever you are turn 
faces towards it.’”? 


— oon — 


l. The facts yivea ia this connection neve all been ropurted on the 
authority of Sahih of Bukhari and Fath al-Bari, Commentary on 
Bukhari. . I 

^ 2. The Holy Qur'an 2 : 8. 


In order to consolidate and revive the faith of 
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This change of Qibla displeased the Jews. They had 
believed themselves to be far superior to the unbelievers ; 
even the unbelievers, before the advent of Islam, had 
acknowledged their superiority. As mentioned in Abü 
Dawid, when child mortality was usualin a family, the 
parents took & vow to convert to Judaism the child that 
death would spare. Now Islam dealt a blow at the exalted 
status of their.religion. So long as Islam recognised 
Jerusalem as the Qibla, they took pride that even the 
Muslims acknowledged the sanctity of their holy city. 
Now that Islam had changed its Qibla, their patience 
gave way. They began to accuse the Prophet that he 
was pursuing a policy of opposition all along the line, 
and so he had changed his Qibla. Wavering Muslims who 
lacked a staunch faith had their own misgivings. They 
thought that the Qibla was not a thing to be subject 
to change and that the alteration betokened indecision 
and fickle-mindedness. Consequently, several verses were 
revealed explaining the value and need of the Qibla ; and 
the reasons underlying the change. They were meant to 
remove doubts and ran as follows : 

“The fools among the people will say ‘What has. 
turned: them from their Qibla which they had? Say, 

Allah’s is the East and the West....’”! 


And We did not make that which thou wouldst have 

` to be the Qibla but that We might distinguish him who 

follows the Apostle from him who turns back upon his 

heels ; and this was surely hard except for those whom 
Allah has guided aright.’’2 

“Tt is not righteousness that you turn faces towards 

the East or the West, but righteousness is this that 

one should belicve in Aliah, the Last Day and the Angels 


1. The Holy Qur'an, Sura al-Baqarah “The Cow." 
2. The Holy Qur'an. 
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